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A Mammoth Bridge is no more 
wonderful an engineering achieve- 
ment than this little MAZDA Lamp 


WHEN you snap 


a switch, and a lamp 

flashes into brilliance— 

have you ever thought of that 

lamp as an engineering accomplish- 

ment? _ In the building of each little 

Edison MAZDA lamp, just as many 

sciences, and just as much technical skill and 

a TLR _ engineering experience are required as in de- 
cas 0 signing and constructing a gigantic bridge. 


When you realize that exhaustive investigations 
and minute comparisons have been necessary ; 
when you recall that practically every experiment 
and development in every branch of electrical 
activity has Mad some bearing on the development 
of the MAZDA lamp—then you will realize that 
ONLY an institution with the research laborator- 
ies and other resources of the General Electric Company could carry 
on such work. 


But after all, it is the bright, white inexpensive light it gives that makes 
the Edison MAZDA lamp a wonderful achievement. Shining with three 
times the brightness of the old-style carbon lamps, EDISON MAZDA 
LAMPS will light your home or office with three times the former bril- 
liance, or give you carbon brightness for a third the cost. 


Put Edison MAZDAS in every socket in every room and get ALL the light 
you are paying for. Of your lighting company or nearest MAZDA agent. 


EDISON LAMP WORKS HARRISON, N. J., U.S. A. 
of General Electric Company HE Agencies Everywhere 


Made in U.S.A.and backed by MAZDA Service 
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HEALTHFUL FOOD FOR THE CHILDREN 


The same healthful qualities that exist in ripe grapes, a natural, wholesome food, are conveyed to cakes, biscuits, 
muffins and pastry made with Royal Baking Powder. 


Hence, Royal insures food that is always safe, and is the baking powder which should be used in the preparation 
of flour foods for the children. Many of the cheaper baking powders are made from materials derived from 
mineral sources which have no food value. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER 


Made from Cream of Tartar, derived from grapes 
Absolutely Pure No Alum 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY .** 


ONO, 


The best present 
for Christmas 


HEN you buy a phonograph, buy the 
W best there is made: it will be a last- 
ing delight to you. Sonora is The High- 
est Class Talking Machine in the World. 
Thisis a fact. Sonora won the highest 
score for tone quality at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. You know this means 
extraordinary superiority. Before you 
make a decision, hear many machines. 
Hear the Sonora. After listening to its 


beautiful notes you will 


decide that it is the pho- 
nograph you want for 
your own. 

Invincible, $350 


Why Sonora is 
better 


1. The quality of tone is 
admittedly unrivalled. 


2. The motor (made in 
Switzerland) runs about 
twice as long per wind- 
ing as do motors of 
other similar-priced ma- 
chines. 

3. The Sonora is de- 
signed (not adapted) to 
play all types of disc 
records. 

4. The Sound Box does 
not deteriorate with age 
nor does it coarsen and 
harden the tones as it 
grows older. 


5. The Sound Amplifier 
is made under scientific 
principles, known only 
by us, and is the resu‘i 
of our long experience 
in phonograph manu- 
facturing. 


6. The Patented Tone 
Control is at the Sound 
Source—(the correct 
place) and alters the 
volume, not the quality 
of tone produced. 


Grand, $225 


Laureate, $190 


7. The Patented Envelope 
Filing System is unique 
and wonderfully con- 
venient, each record be- 
ing instantly available. 
8. The Patented Cabinet 
Work is rich and dis- 
tinctive, the graceful 
“bulge” lines being ex- 
clusively Sonora’s. 

9g. The Patented Auto- 
matic Stop is thoroughly 
reliable and requires 
really no attention. 


Baby Grand, $150 


Imperiai, $100 


Ten wonderful models: 
$45 $75 $150 $190 
$60 $100 $175 $225 


Every Sonora is Guaran- 
teed for One Year 
Write today for splendid 
illustrated catalog M-88. 
You will find your pho- 
nograph described in it. 


$350 
$1000 


Sonora Phonograph 
Corporation 


George E. Brightson, President 


Executive Offices 
57 Reade Street 


Demonstration Salons 
Fifth Avenue at 53d St. 
50 Broadway, Standard Arcade 

New York City 


Boston: 165 Tremont Street 
Philadelphia: 1311 Wainut Street 


FREDERICK L, COLLINS 
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responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts, but he will use all due care while they are in bis hands. 
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WIN $350 


WITH A 


SHEAFFER 
a al 


We are offering 
$350.00 to the person 
who writes this sen- 
tence: “The Sheaffer 
Fountain Pen Has the 
Merits of All and the 
Faults of None,” the 
greatest number of 
times upon a con- 
test card supplied 
by our dealers, 
Our aim is to give 
the widest pos- 
sible _ publicity 
to the fact that 
the Sheaffer 
has won for it- 
self an unique 


= position among 


fountain pens 
as the pen 
which, under 
every imagi- 
nable condi- 
tion, is per- 
fectly _re- 
liable and 
gives per- 
fect satis- 
faction. 


THE MERITS OF 


HEAFFER 


SELF FILLING VE 





are obvious from 

the start and, the 

longer you use it, 

the greater your 

confidence in _ its 

RELIABILITY and 

SMOOTH ACTION. 

Does not leak. Does 

not blot. Gives an 

even, steady flow of 

ink. Fills itself in- 

ew stantly, through the 

lever self-filling device. 

May be carried anywhere 

and anyhow. Has nothing 

to lock—nothing you can 

forget to lock. The style 

of pen you like can be 

exactly duplicated in a 

Sheaffer Self Filling Pen. 
& 


4 ° 
ss’ A Contest Fair to All 
Biyy ays 
. So that any man, woman, boy 

or girl may have an equal 
chance to win this $350.00 prize, 
we exclude jfrom the competition 
expert engravers and draughtsmen, 
and just two conditions 
must be observed by 
competitors: First, the sentence 
must be written with a Sheaffer 
Pen or a pen manufactured by the 
Sheaffer Pen Company; Second, 
the writing must be legible 
and done on a contest card furnished by a Sheaffer 
dealer. In case of a tie between contestants the 
full prize will be paid to each and the winning 
card or cards will be published. Get a contest 
card and the rules governing this interesting prize 
offer now. Contest closes December 21st, 1916 


SOLD BY GOOD 
DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 


~ 





W.A.SHEAFFER PEN CO. © 


FORT MADISON, !OWA.US.A, | 


. Branches: New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
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From the President of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 


I wish the public to know fully of the approaching exhaustion of the India paper issue of The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. : 

Before I hit upon the idea of using India paper in printing the Britannica, all encyclopaedia 
volumes were heavy, bulky and very ewkward to consult -- volumes for the public library rather than 
for the homee But The Encyclopsedia Britannica on the thin, light, opaque India paper worked a 
revolution in publishing, and found a wider public than had ever used an encyclopaedia before. 

150,000 sets of the Britannica, or 4,350,000 volumes, have already been sold, of which 97.3 
per cent. were printed on India papere 

fo keep pace with this unprecedented sale é6vory paper mill in the world that could make India 
paper worked day and night. WE HAVE USED 4,200 TONS, or 8,400,000 lbs. of it, whereas formerly 
only a few hundred tons were made in a year. 

I was encouraged by the wonderful success of the Britannica to print The Century Dictionary, 
the only really adequate dictionary of the English language, on the same beautiful papere I are 
ranged for this -- and then our binder invented a new kind and style of binding which made it 
possible to issue The Century Dictionary with over 8,000 pages, formerly published in 10 volumes, 
in.a single volume. A revolving rack which can be placed on any desk or table goes with each copy. 

The principal raw material of India paper is a certain kind of flax grown in Germany, Belgium 
and Great Britain. THE WAR HAS RUINED THE FLIAX INDUSTRY in those countries, not only for the 
present but for years to come.- It has therefore eliminated India paper from the market and made 
impossible the reprinting of the Britannica and the Century except on old-fashioned book paper. 

This means that anyone who desires to buy either of these works in their present ideal and 


perfect form must do so so0One 

The exact stocks on hand are as follows: 

(1) Of the Cambridge Issue, with large pages and large type, more than 75,000 sets have 

been sold, and there are only 1,700 sets remaining. Of course these will all be gone 

within @ very short time. 

(2) Of the Handy Volume Britannica, which is sold at 60% less than the Cambridge Issue, 

70,000 sets were sold by Seara, Kaebuck and Co. of Chicago, who have exclusive sale of 

this issue, in the six months from January lst to July Ilst,-and. there are less than half 

that number still unsold. ~ 

(3) There are less than 9,000 copies remaining of The Century Dictionary in its new one- 

volume form, but it is very doubtful if any of these will remain unsold by Christmas. 

The question now arises, at what price shall these remaining sets of the Britannica and the 
Century, printed on India paper -- THE LAST THAT CAN EVER BE OFFERED -- be sold. 

I would be justified in asking a much higher price, not only because the India paper sets are 
s0 nearly exhausted, but because it is impossible to replace them. But I have decided that as The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica is ao great educational institution, every remaining set shall be sold at 
the same low price that I placed on i* when I supposed that I could buy all the India paper I 
wanted and could print as many sets of The Encyclopaedia Britannica and The Century Dictionary as 














the-public would buy. 
I am an enthusiast on the subject of India paper for large books of reference. The Encyclop- 
aedia Britannica is at least five times as handy as the same books printed on heavy paper, and 
this means that they will be used five times as frequently and therefore do five times as much goode 
Having taken so much interest in perfecting this idea, I am of course very much disappointed 
that I cannot print, as I had expected to do, an unlimited number of copies of the Britannica and 
the Century on it, and in order that the public may not also be disappointed by applying T00 LATE 
for the sets that are left, I now give them FAIR WARNING to send in their orders without delay. 


ST t~fror 


er 15, 1916. President. 


o 


Septem 


All of these sets are printed on the famous India paper 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica, Cambridge issue, in 29 volumes, 1 inch thick, large pages, large type, 30,000 pages, 41,000 
authoritative articles, 44,000,000 words, 1,500 noted contributors, 15,000 illustrations, full-page plates and maps—sent for a first 
payment of $5.00 and a limited number of monthly payments of the same small amount. 


The popular edition known as The “Handy Volume” Issue is precisely the same as the Cambridge issue in every detail except 
size, and sells at 60% less. Each volume measures 6% inches wide by 8% inches high by 1 
inch thick. It will be sent for a first payment of $1.00 and $3.00 a month for a limited period. § 





(Put an X in the square for book or books wanted] 


The Encyclopaedia Bri 
120 


The Century Dictionary (revised), the only complete dictionary of the English language. Weer ecite Betennice wy. 


325,000 words fully defined by 600,000 concise explanations, 10,000 illustrations, more than 8,000 Feast sind the, tren, your best: desestbind 
pages—which, by a new invention, have been bound into a single flexible volume of instant The Eneyclopsedia Britannica, 
Cambridge issue. 


and easy reference. Sent for a first payment of $1.00, to be followed by a few monthly 
payments of $3.00. ” 


: Cl The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
“Handy Volume” Issue. 


CJ The Century Dictionary in one volume. 





Sets of the above can be seen at the following offices of the Encyclopaedia Britannica: 
All of which are printed on the famous India paper 
New York, 120 West 32nd Street Philadelphia, 139 South 15th St., cor. Walnut lilee quote me special prices and terms on WS 
Chicago, 920 Manhattan Building Cleveland, Society for Savings Building t 





San Francisco, 783 Monadnock Building 








Address. — 
30 
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Cool and comfort the face by applying Hinds 
Cream. It soothes the skin—heals irritation 
and abrasions—protects against redness and 


HONEY AND ALMOND 


Cream 


overcomes the drying effect of soap, keeps 
i . [i the skin soft, and, being antiseptic, prevents 
f TE jalection. Men who shave daily will find 
| the condition of skin greatly improved by 
using Hinds Cream. 

Send 2c stamp for samples of Cream. — - 
At all Druggists and Dept. Stores, ot postpaid 


| ds on receipt of price. 
-— 
‘ Cream in tubes 
y TRY avon CREAM 
j TOILET SOAP—Its fragrant, 
cteamy foam softens and 
freshens the skin. 0c and 
2c. Trial cake, 5e postpaid. 
Ss. HINDS 
est St., Portland, Me. 
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Whole Grain Products 
Cereals Flours intane Foods 
For Break fast. Whole Wheat Flour, ural Brown 
Oracked Oats, Wheat, Corn Meals, Rye and on and Rice i 
Rice, Barley, Rye. Graham Flours. hole Oat Flour. 








Send for price list and free recipe booklet. 
GREAT VALLEY MILLS, Paoli, Pa. 




















THE VALLEY FORGE 
Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 











McClure’s December Bulletin 


of Pure Foods and Toilet Preparations 


HE following food products, beverages and toilet preparations, adver- 
tised in McClure’s, have been investigated and approved by Professor 
Lewis B. Allyn, Food Editor of The McClure Publications. 


In recom- 


mending these goods to McClure readers through this Bulletin each month 





added to the list each month. 


Baby Foods 
Borden's Condensed Milk Co. (Page 41) 
Great Valley Mills Whole Infant Foods 


(Page 5) 
Mellin’s Food (Page 5) 


Baking Powders 
Royal Baking Powder ( Page 2) 


Beverages 


Walter Baker & Co. 
Horlick’s Malted Milk 
Postum (Page 41) 


Candies and Confections 


Dean's Cough Drops (Page 83) 

Luden’ s € ‘ough Drops (Page 71) 
Lowney’s Chocolates (Page 56) 
Smith Brothers’ Cough Drops (Page 60) 
Sterling Gum 
Whitman’s Chocolates (Page 51) 


Cereals 


Cream of Wheat 

Grape Nuts 

Post Toasties 

Quaker Oats Co. 

Shredded Wheat (Page $8) 


Crackers and Biscuits 
National Biscuit Company 


Fish Products 


Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes 
Frank E. Davis Fish Co. 


Fruits 
Atwood Grapefruit Company (Page 78) 


the Westfield standard as follows: 


_we believe that we can help you safeguard your buying. 
advertised in McClure’s Magazine within the past year. 


All have been 
Others will be 


| Miscellaneous Food Products 


Beech-nut Packing Company 

Heinz 57 Varieties 

Hill Bros (Page 76) 

Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co. (Page 67 
Swift & Co. 


Soups 


Campbell Varieties (Page 33 


Tonics 


Malt-Nutrine 

Pabst Extract Co. (Page 60) 
Sanatogen 

Vinol 


Toilet Preparations 


Baldpate Hair Tonic 
Carmen Powder 

Colgate’s Products 
Cuticura Soap 

Depree Chemical Co. 

Fairy Soap 

Florence Mfg. Co. 

Hinds, A. S. (Page 5) 
Ivory Soap (Page 6) 

B. J. Johnson Soap Co 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., Listerine (Page 58 
Miilhens & Kropff Products 
“Mum” Mfg. Co. 

Newskin Company (Page 5) 
“Nujol” (Page 52) 
Oakland Chemical Co. 
Packer’s Tar Soap 
Palmolive Products 

Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pompeian Night Cream 
Resinol Soap 

Rexall Hair Tonic 

Paul Rieger’s Perfumes 
Woodbury’'s Facial Soap 





Miscellaneous 
| Pompeian Olive Oil 











The McClure-Westfield Standard of Pure Foods 


Foods shall not contain added ALUM, COPPER, FORMALDEHYDE, SULPHUROUS 


Watch this list and use it as a buying guide. 


All food products and beverages advertised in McClure’s Magazine muct conform to | 
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ACID or its Salts, BORIC ACID or its Salts, BENZOIC ACID or its Salts, FORMIC ACID 
or its Salts, HYDROFLUORIC ACID or its Salts, SALICYLIC ACID or its Salts, nor any 
| other non-condimental preservative. 
Food shall not be colored with COAL TAR DYES, nor with poisonous VEGETABLE 
| COLORS, nor be contaminated with inert fillers, nor shall any substance be taken therefrom or 
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added thereto 30 as to injuriously affect their quality, strength or purity. 
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Prof. Lewis B. Allyn (Food Editor of the McClure Publications) has made Westfield, 
Mass., nationally known as “The Pure Food Town,” and his exacting food standards can 
likewise make your home “A Pure Food Home.” 

The Westfield Pure Food Book, compiled by Prof. Allyn as chemist for the Westfield 
Board of Health, will give you a complete list ‘of “products that have been analyzed and | 
certified as safe, pure and wholesome—over fifteen hundred ef them. By special arrange- | 
ment with the Westfield Authorities we offer you this book at its cost to us. 

It contains 72 pages and is bound in stiff covers—size 914 x 514. It gives you advice on 
the food values of various foods as well. 

Fill out attached coupon and mail to-day with 25c in stamps or silver. The use of this 
book will keep impure foods out of your home. Your grocer can furnish you many of the 
certified brands under any classification. Send for it to-day. 


“NEW-SKIN” 


—to prevent infection 


An antiseptic liquid for cuts, scrapes, and 
little hurts. ts doves a water-proof cover- 
ing that auch the cut and allows it to 
heal. Carry it with you always. 








Pure Food Department, McClure Publications, 251 F urth Avenue, New York City 
of The Westfield Pure Food Book to 


(McC) 





Enclosed find 25c for which you will please send a coy 


hich 





At all druggists (10c., 25c.). Or send us 25c. Name State rors. 
a in stamps for the larger size by mail. 

Be sure to get the genuine. Always in 
i glass bottles; red and gold paper cartons. Street My grocer is 





NEWSKIN CO.,, NEW YORK 


Address 











Foods shall be packed and sold under sanitary conditions and package goods shall bear no | 
DISHONEST LABEL nor labels bearing any EXTRAVAGANT or OBSCURE STATPE- | 






































Jarold F Logan 


i . Herbert B. Dame, fi 
Gast Meymouth.. Mass 


& Dover PointsNA. 
— & 


Send for our book. 























F 
Sy “The Care and 
ik Feeding of Infants” 
}} 
y) Mellin’s Food Company. i 
¢: ‘ Boston, Mass. 
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Ivory Soap Feels Grateful 





to Tingling Cheeks 
and Chapped Hands 


EJOICE if your youngsters 

come trooping in to supper 

with cheeks tingling from the frosty 
air and bodies tired from vigorous play on the sliding track, 


the skating pond or the toboggan slide. 


For pleasure and health no exercise can equal the blood- 
quickening sports of winter. That such minor drawbacks as 
burning faces and chapped hands cannot be escaped need not 
worry the children or you so long as Ivory Soap is in the house. 


No matter how sensitive their skins, it will be no hard- 
ship to bathe with Ivory. Because it is free from uncombined alkali and all harsh materials 
Ivory Soap feels as mild and grateful to a smarting skin as to one not affected by the cold. 


IVORY SOAP ...... . [BEC 994% PURE 


'T FLOAT? 
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OMEWHERE in the world there is Someone. 
Somewhere in the world there is Somebody. 
If Someone meet Somebody, that is well; mak- 
ing for life, for love and for happiness, and 
: for other little Someones and Somebodys, strong, 
straight, joyous.... If Someone does not meet 
Somebody, but instead meets Somebody Else, that 
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Someone 


Somebody 


The Gay New Serial 


| Porter Emerson Browne 


Illustrations by C. F. Underwood 


Chapter I — Concerning Someone and Somebody 


Copyright, 1916, by The McCluse Publications, Inc. 


is bad; making for misery, for hate and for unhap- 
piness, and for little Someone Elses and Somebody 
Elses cankered at birth. ... It also accounts for 
husbands and wives living respectively at Nice and 
Palm Beach; and for other husbands and wives 
telling unpleasant truths about each other in the 
Night Court. 

But inasmuch as we have to do but with Someone and 
Somebody, all others we cursorily wave aside. They 
must take their turn. 

By which more or less graceful flights of rhetoric, 
and pachydermous promulgation of a philosophy that 
is good because it was always thus, even when dis- 
cussed by Adam and Eve—who, being the original 
and only Someone and Somebody, never found need 
to worry about making a mistake — we 
arrive at our story. 


Walsingham VanDorn got the news 
at breakfast. It was transmitted to 
him through the medium of the morning 
press. And the morning press had de- 
voted more space to the two men that 
had been killed in America than to the 
two million that were in process of being 
killed in Europe. Gently resting his 
elbow in a segment of prune pie, the 
while trying to cut a glass of buttermilk 
with his fork, Walsingham VanDorn’s 
startled eyes scanned the headlines 
before him. 


Prominent Financiers Dead 


B. A. and R. A. Bass Killed in Motor 
Accident 


While his cosmos whirled and his 
brain refused to credit the message 
of his eyes, came from somewhere a 


voice. 

“Want anything else?” it asked. 

Walsingham VanDorn nodded his 
head. 

“No,” he said. Then, dimly realiz- 
ing —“* Yes,” he said; and shock his 
head. 


Came the strange voice, now tinged 
of sarcasm: 

“Tf you only want that prune pie to 
sleep on, would you mind taking it out 
in the alley? You ain’t the only guy 
: in this burg that eats, y’u know.” 

i. Walsingham VanDorn looked up. 
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Somebody 


Before him stood a girl svelte and much becoiffed. He 
thrust the paper before her surprised eyes. ‘‘ Look!” 
he said. 

She nodded. 

“I seen it already. Turrible, ain't it!” 

He nodded. “It is,” he murmured. 
immense!” 

He saw that she looked surprised. 

“T mean,” he said, “of course.” 

The girl appeared appeased. 

“Didjer know “em?” asked the girl. She had no 
idea, of course, that he did. Can von imagine anyone 
who knew a multimillionaire eating prune pie and 
drinking buttermilk in a restaurant where a dollar 
would procure an amount of food that would necessitat: 
a wheelbarrow to carry away? 

“They were my uncles,” returned Walsingham Van- 
Dorn. 

The girl started. 

“What?” she cried. Then, before he could reply: 
“Aw, lay off that stuff, kid.. IT may be workin’ in 
Blodgett’s Landing. but that ain't no sign I’m liable 
to get run over by the horse-cars.” 

Walsingham VanDorn insisted. 

“Fact,” he said. “*My uncles. 
uncles. Two. Count ‘em!” 

Then, realizing again his unhappiness of thought- 
colvevance, he paid his check, fell over a stool apolo 
gized to the prune pic. and wandered forth into the 
light of day, and, leaning against a slothful horse that 
opened one eve, looked at him, dismissed him as harm 
less and went to sleep again, he let his eye run down the 
column of the morning press. 

There was no mistake. Both his uncles were dead. 
Their chauffeur had tried to contend with natural 
philosophy in its law that two bodies may not at the 
same time occupy the same spot, or whatever it is, with 
the result that a Long Island express, tearing along at 


“Simply 


Two 


Both of ’em. 
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eighteen miles an 
hour, had arrived 
at a grade cross- 


simultane 


ing 

ously with th 
advent of his un 
cles’ car. And, 
as usual, it had 


not been the 
train that suf- 
fered. 

Yes, it was in- 
deed a fac 4 
Both his un les 
were dead. And 
forts orphaned 
millions of dol- 
lars had been 
thrown upon the 
world. And in- 
asmuch as both 


these uncles h ud 


alway s been too 


stmeyvy to marry 
when poor 
thev said the 
couldn’t afford a 
wife: and when 
ricl the 
ifraid they'd be 


married for their 


were 


mone, as in 
deed would have 
heen | ight pr yy 
able, as it is 
strikingly hard to 


fascinate a wom 
an of parts with 
a man who wears 
red flannel un 
derwear and 

offic 


the 


bov out for an 


sends 


apple for lunch 
W alsingham 
VanDorn read 


eaverly down the 


column; for he 
knew that he was 
next of kin. And 
since h Ss ure le . 
hac never give 
anvbod any 
thing while the 
were alive, it Was 
reasonable to 
suppos¢ that 


they hadn't ar- 
ranged to do so 
when dead 

It would be 
h pocriti il to 
conve HNpoti 
Walsingham 
VanDorn's part 
impression 


an 


ol sorrow, Hk 


Was not sors 
that the were 
dead He was 
onk sorry. that 
his mother, who 
had been their 


sister. and whom 
t} ey 


calmly by 


had sat 
and 
watched starve 


and work 


work and 


and 
starve 
until death came 
reliel, hacin t lived long enough to get 
estate enough monev for a silk dress and a 
which had been that gentle 
affluence 
VanDorn 
Nor 


uncles themselves. 


as a welcome 


from tne 


(juare meal, soul's idea 
of unutterable 


No, Walsingham 


incl s were dead. 


that his 
for that matter, was anybody 
else except the To them, the idea 
Long Island express had bumped them into a 
hereafter im was gone from them 


was not sorry 


that a 


which their money 


forever, must have been about as pleasant as being 
burned at the stake. It was a thing that no amount 


of golden clouds, white robes and wings could atone 
for; presupposing a criminal carelessness on the part 
of Samt Peter to begin with 

No. there was no regret over the sudden demise of 
Walsingham VanDoru’s uncles Quite the contrary, 
manv a Tired Business Man, who was tired because he 
made himself that heaved a deep and soul-felt 


way, 








The shimmering silk and cobweb lace of her absurdly useless but uncommonly beautiful robe de nuit 


fell back upon rounded shoulders 


sigh of relief. W idows and orphans emerged from their 
places of hiding with a fine sense of lasting security. The 
only words of regret over the affair came from the clergy- 
man who officiated at the funeral; and he had to sit 
up all night, and even then perjured himself, to do it. 
For as B. A. & R. A. Bass they had come upon the 
Street. The Street, as the Street does, quickly saw, 
and took its opportunity. They came at once to be 
Barabbas. And, true to their name, for thirty years 
they had robbed, and robbed, and robbed, rich and 
poor alike. And at length God, in His justice, had 
taken them. 
Walsingham VanDorn’s memories of them were 
brief, but poignant. The first and only time he had 
ever seen them had been at his mother’s funeral. 
They were strangely alike; thin, sharp-nosed, squint- 
eyed, and they wore whiskers. Walsingham VanDorn 
ever after hated a man with whiskers. They had 
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sniveled a good 
deal about their 
dear sister’, 
death — a sister 
that one-eighth 
of one per cent, 
of what they had 
made would have 
kept alive; they 
had put the 
whole seven 
mourners into 
one hack to gaye 
expense; and 
they had ended 
by beating the 
undertaker down 
from t w entv. 
eight dollars to 
twenty-six fifty, 
Then they had 
said good-by to 
Walsingham, 
then etat eight, 
telling him to be 
a good boy and 
follow the Gold. 
en Rule, and not 
to drink or 
smoke, and some 
day he would 
grow up to bea 
prosperous 


business man, 
or might even be 
president. Who 


knows? ; 

Walsingham 
VanDorn, in ad- 
olescent clarity 
of Vision, had 
asked the driver 
of the hearse a 
simple question. 
It was, “Why 
are uncles?” 
The driver of the 
hearse gave it 
up. But to 
atone for his ig- 
norance, and be- 
cause he was a 
father himself, 
he let Walsing- 
ham drive the 
hearse home. 

In the years 
that followed, 
Walsingham 
VanDorn might 
have had no un- 
cles at all for all 
the good or harm 
it did him. The 
Baxters had giv- 
en him a home; 
they gave him a 
room over the 
woodshed in con- 
sideration of the 
filling thereof, 
and his meals 
because he 
mowed the grass, 
trimmed the 
hedges, and fed 
the horse, and 
milked the cow, 
and took care of 
the hens, and 
built the fires, and carried up the coal, and helped out 
washing dishes and making beds. In his spare time, 
he studied. And he grew up to be tall, and straight and 
firm, broad-shouldered, narrow-hipped. The blood 
in him began to show; of Pilgrim stock he sprang; 
on both sides; of the men who stood ‘at Concord and 
Lexington, and Bunker Hill; and of the women who 
bade them stand. His uncles were the only two blots 
on the ’scutcheon, .. . 

At fourteen he left the Baxters, to work after school 
hours and all day Saturday in the New York Gener 
Store, where they kept lawn-mowers and ice-cream and 
rope and preserves and horse-blankets and ploughs an 
plain and fancy shirtings and dry goods and a complete 
line of shoes and hosiery, to say nothing of kitchen 
utensils and eggs and linen dusters. You could also 
procure coal, wood, cement, lime and marriage licenses: 
Also fancy notions and glue. 
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\t nineteen. he graduated from high school. The 
ne day he made up his mind to go to college. The 
| Store was anxious to retain his services so 
anxious that they offered to raise his salary from four- 
fifty a week to four seventy-five. But he was obdurate. 

Then, for the second time, did his life impinge upon 
that of his uncles. Reading in the morning paper that 
thev had cleared a hundred and seventy-five thousand 
dollars in a busmess transaction, he wrote them a 
letter. He said that he wanted to go to college, and 
wondered if they could lend him two hundred dollars. 

They wrote him a nice letter back. They said that 
they couldn't. They also said that they were glad 
that he was getting along so well, and that if he really 
wanted to go to college, there were many ways in which 
Id work his way through. They said that lending 
people money, taught them to be dependent upon others 
rather than themselves. a And that to Develop One's 
Character, One Should Fight the World Unaided. 

Inasmuch as. Walsingham had read all this when 
George Ade wrote it, he carefully placed the letter in 
the stove, and with deep and sincere thoughts, promptly 
disinherited both his uncles, this time for good. 

He found means to work his way through college. 
He waited on the table at a dining club. He also 
took care of furnaces and sifted ashes. This obtained 
until the fall track meet. An amazed student body 
watched him do a hundred yards in nine and four 
fifths seconds, win the 220-vard dash, the hurdles and 
the high jump. He wanted to enter the hammer 
throw, the running broad jump, the haif-mile and 
mile runs and a few other 
things. But the trainer told 
him to lay off. He men- 
tioned that there were other 
students in the college; and 
that he wanted to save him 
up for the Intercollegiate 
Meet. 

Following the Intercollegi- 
ate Meet, at which he took 
three firsts, two seconds and 
a third, he was waited upon 
hy different individuals in 
the behalf of various 
leges. They wanted him to . 
leave his present associations. 

There was no_profession- 
alism, of course. Certainly 
not! Tt only so happened 
that they had a vacant 
scholarship in Elementary 


same 
Genera 


he cou 


ce rl- 


hoilogy. Of course it didn't 
amount to much; only seven 
thousand a vear. But an 
automobile went with — it; 
which was an inducement. 
Walsingham shook his 


head, and smiled. And went 
hack to waiting on the table. 

The ensuing year he won a 
scholarship. It had been 
given by a retired pork mag- 
nate In memory of an only 
son who might have lasted 
through the college course 
ifhe had had anything in his 
curriculum except alcohol. 
But as he hadn't, things 
hecame somewhat more con- 
genial for VanDorn. 

In four years, he gradu- 
ated, with the high honors, 
the middle and the low. 
And then, taking his sheep- 
skin under his arm, he went 
out into the world to cash 
it in for a living. 

Tam not going to surprise 
you. The first place he tried 
to get employment was a soap 
factory. He had a conversa- 
tion with a Man in an outer 
office. He asked the Man if 
they needed anybody. The 
Man said they didn’t. 

He tried other places. It 
Was much the same. 

At the thirty-second place, 
le mentioned, to a man with 
Square-toed shoes who was 
chewing tobacco, that he 
Was a college graduate. The 
man said something about 
's that so, and informed him 
that he had seven college 
luates in the place al- 
Y; they were nailing up 


becoiffed. 





packing-cases in the cellar. He also went on to add 
that he himself, the president of the concern, had 
never even been to night school, and that the only 
studying the vice-president and general manager had 
ever done was when he subscribed to the International 
Correspondence School for a six weeks’ course in 
practical plumbing. 

Batting his eves wanly, Walsingham Van Dorn packed 
his diploma away in the bottom of his wicker suitcase 
under his other pair of socks and sat him down to 
answer an advertisement. It read, “Fortunes Made 
in Your Spare Time.” 

It went on to tell of the marvelous emoluments 
awaiting brilliant young men in selling the Know-All 
Eneyclopedia of Universal Information, and expatiated 
glowingly on how Mr. Earl J. Hinkey, of 13 Myrtle 
Avenue, Battle Creek, Michigan, had cleaned up 
seventy-two dollars and eight cents on his first day in 
business, and invited the reader to send in two dollars 
for a sample line. 

Walsingham VanDorn sent in the two dollars, which 
left him four remaining. A few days later, he acquired 
the sample line, purchased two dollars and seventy 
cents’ worth of railroad fare, was bitten twice by dogs, 
was invited once to eat supper in the kitchen if he'd 
chop wood for it, had had pained surprise expressed 
that he was not a piano tuner, had acquired a marvelous 
appetite, had entered the only restaurant in Blodgett’s 
Landing and ordered a piece of prune pie and a glass 
of buttermilk. All of which, by graceful 
brings him to where we left him, outside the restaurant, 


Swor ps, 


; _ 4 
as 
} 


he, 


Walsingham VanDorn looked up. Before him stood a girl svelte and much 
He thrust the paper before her surprised eyes. 
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“Look!” he said 





) 


leaning weakly against the somnolescent equine, his 

eves glued to the paper, the prune pie still upon his 

elbow. 
Chapter IT — Wherein We Sidestep Our Story 


to Talk About Money 


T is as trite as it is true, and as true as it is trite, to 

say that money is a strange thing. People that 
haven't it, want it. People that have it, don’t know 
what to do with it. People that haven’t any, think 
how happy they'd be if they had some. And people 
that have a lot think how happy they were when they 
didn’t have any. People that haven't any, want a 
little. People that have a little, want a little more 
People that have a little more, want a lot. And 
people that have a lot, want it all 

The lack of money makes people unhappy, discon- 


tented, miserable. The possession of money makes 
people unhappy, discontented, miserable. That is, 
for the most. A certain smaller class there is that 


money makes foolish, vain, lazy, dissipated, criminal 
or degenerate, according to natural instincts and the 
unfettered development thereof. 

Money buys many things. 
something good; like bread 
search, institutional endowments, works of art and 
ham and eggs. But for the most part it buys rum 
and women and votes, dissipation and vice and cor- 
ruption, automobiles for people who ought to be 
walking, beauty doctors te work on raw material 
that from the 
beginning, sycophants and 
liars and toadies, liveried 
footmen for bourgeois par 
venus, beautiful pearls of art 
to hang in the million-dollar 
sties of human swine; it buys 
on the one hand filmy gowns, 
flaming jewels, opera-boxes, 
lace night-robes, ten-thou- 
sand-dollar limousines, tally- 
ho coaches, orchids, vintage 
wine and silk pajamas for the 
children of the rich. And for 
the children of the poor the 
right to work fourteen hours 
a day in a mill, and have 
hookworms. 

A man starts out in life to 
make money his slave, and 
ends by becoming the slave of 
hismoney. And when finally 
money slaves him to a 
wrecked and wracking death. 
he leaves it to children who 
are commonly fools or wast- 
rels, and usually both. 

Money poisons individuals, 
villages, towns, cities, states 
and nations. It, puts a mil- 
lion men at the beck of one. 
It is a drag upon the wheels 
of progress. It makes men 
little and avaricious and self- 
centered. It makes women 
vain and silly and 
It makes men criminals. It 
makes women prostitutes. 
To get it, men will sell their 
souls, and women will sell 
their bodies. For money a 
few men will gut the treasury 
of a railroad 
ing from the ancient occupa- 
tion of train-robbing — the 
danger and romance, and 
making that profitable opera- 
tion as safely certain as 
breaking open your baby’s 
bank) ahd 


Occasionally it buys 


lines, and scientific re- 


is hopeless 


useless. 


thereby remov 


because the ties 
are rotten, and the money 
with which to buy more 
stolen, a thousand bodies lay 
mangled, burned and _ bleed- 
ing, slain by these men as 
surely as though they had 
stuck knives in the now dead 
throats. How does it feel, I 
wonder, to have a million dol- 
lars in your pocket, and blood 
upon vour hands? I wonder. 
- Money makes possible the 





passing of bad laws and 
the breaking of good. It 
makes Monte Carlo and 
Suicide Hall. It makes 


worry and work, and crime 
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and crookedness. and rum and rottenness, and disease 
and death. And furthermore, as some latter-day 
sage has said, it doesn’t care a hoot who owns it. 
Barring these little facts that I have mentioned, 
however, money seems to be a mighty good thing. 


Chapter lil 


Concerning the Application of the 
{hstract to the Concrete 


N re money, as business men say, Walsingham Van 

Dorn’s experience had been so limited that his ideas 
were vague to the point of incohesion. Of course he 
had often day-dreamed of wealth. Such dreams fol- 
lowed the days of adolescence when his childish mind 
kept him awake nights often as late as half-past seven 
trving to decide the momentous question of whether, 
on his attaining maturity, he'd rather be a horse-car 
driver or keep a candy store. The charms of both 
were as patent as manifold. 

At his present mature age of twenty-three, Walsing- 
ham VanDorn had arrived at one conclusion about 
money, and one only. He had a fixed point in his 
mind as to where poverty ended and wealth began. It 
is an idea alike as common as erroneous; but like many 
others, Walsingham VanDorn believed it sound. And 
the sum at which lay this monetary Mason and Dixon 
line was twenty-five dollars a week. 

Twenty-five dollars a week was a lot of money. Of 
course, you couldn’t run a steam yacht on that, nor 
even an automobile. Nevertheless, on that you could 
at least possess everything the normal man ought to 
want. It would buy you a nice room, in some nice 
boarding house, including three meals a day; a theatre 
ticket or two a week; a winter suit and a summer 
suit; a winter overcoat every two years; a smart 
spring coat with patch pockets; and there’d be a 
few dollars left every week to lav by for an in- 
clement period. Yes, twenty-five dollars a week was 
affluence! 

And now he found himself leaning against a sleeping 
quadruped, with prune pie on his elbow, facing forts 
millions! 

No wonder his reason reeled. 


The next few days.or weeks, or months, or whatever 
it was, Walsingham VanDorn passed through as in a 


daze. He remembered purchasing a ticket to New 
York. I forgot to mention that he had sold one set 


of the Know-All Encyclopedia of Universal Information 
to an old lady who the following week was declared 
mentally incompetent by a jury of physicians. It had 
been with the money derived from this sale that he had 
purchased the prune pie, the buttermilk and the 
morning paper; there was left of this fund 
sufficient for the ticket. 


that they would go at once to the attorneys, sir, and 
that he was quite sure that everything could be car- 
ried through, sir, with the greatest expedition, sir, and 
that if in the meanwhile he happened to need any- 
thing, sir, say a bit of money, a few thousands or 
something like that, sir 

VanDorn asked him for twenty-five dollars. It was 
the most he could think of. | The old man with whiskers 
looked strangely pained. 


Regarding the further memories of that eventful 
day, Walsingham VanDorn’s memory is vague, or 
even vaguer. 

He recalled going with Wilkins, sir, to another office 
where he was greeted with quiet dignity by a grave 


man with a bald head. He signed some papers. The 
grave man asked. him where he was staying. He 


The grave man recommended 
the Splendide as being a nice, quiet hotel. He 
thanked him. They left the office. Wilkins walked 
with him as far as the subway. Wilkins was light 
in mood. 

“T suppose, sir,” he said, “that you'll soon be getting 
a machine, sir?” 

VanDorn opined that he would. He said he had 
wanted a motor-cycle for years. Wilkins looked mysti- 
fied for a moment. Then he laughed uproariously. 
Ilis new employer certamly had a delightful sense 
of humor! 

They parted at the entrance of the kiosk. As he 
entered the train, he requested the guard to put him 
off at the Splendide. The guard said something about 
putting him off at Central Park only he was afraid 
the squirrels would eat him, and told him to change at 
Brooklyn Bridge. 

Arriving at Brooklyn Bridge, he changed. The train 
he entered was almost empty. He sank with pleased 
amazement into a seat. The car started. At length 
it stopped. He looked out the window. Tlie 
station sign said Brooklyn Bridge. He remembered 
the guard’s instructions. So he got out. He got on 
another train, on which there was again plenty of 
room. He rode for a while. The train stopped. 
Looking out the window, he saw that the sign said 
Brooklyn Bridge. So he changed again. 

A station guard hailed him with a jerk of the head. 
Van Dorn eyed him politely. 

“Nix, now, kid,” said the polite guard, courteous as 
are all subway menials, “that’s three times you've 
looped the loop now. I seen yuh myself.” 

VanDorn said he was sorry, 
took another look at the signs, 
and mounted the stairs to 


said he didn’t know. 
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the street. There, at least, he could see where he Was 
going. 

It was late when he reached the hotel, and he Was 
very hungry. Presenting himself at the desk, he asked 
the clerk if he could get a room there. On receivin 
an affirmative, he asked what the rates were. Th 
clerk told him he could give him a nice room for eight 
dollars a day. 

VanDorn didn’t faint. But he had to think hard 
about the forty million to save himself. : 

They asked him if he would go tohis room? He said 
that he thought he would eat first. A boy took him 
into a dining-room. Somewhere, en passant, he lost 
his hat. It worried him for a moment, until he calmly 
took time to recall that he must have lost it somewhere 
in the hotel and he didn’t have to go out again that 
night anyway. 

He picked up the menu. To his surprise, it was jy 
French. In his college course he had taken everything 
but French. Such is fate. 

At length, throwing shame to the winds (and hoy 
few there are with so much moral courage at the first 
contact) he turned to the waiter at his side. 

“T want a good dinner,” he said. 

The waiter smiled. 

““M'sieur wishes to leave it to me?” he queried. 

VanDorn nodded. 

“You've had a lot more practice in such matters 
than I,” he said. 

The waiter suggested a number of things of which 
VanDorn had never heard. VanDorn nodded happily, 
What cared he for names? f 

Among other things the waiter suggested was a cock. 
tail. VanDorn’s experience with alcoholic drinks was 
even more limited than had been his acquaintance of 
money. In college, as before and after, he had had no 
time, money or inclination for liquor. Naturally, he 
had seen plenty of drunken men; but he had always 
attributed drunkenness to some mysterious madness, 
What he would have liked was a good cup of coffee 
with plenty of cream. But the distinctly matter. 
of-fact way in which the waiter suggested a cock- 
tail, made him hesitate. One could see that a 
cocktail was the only possible thought in the waiter’s 
mind —as though he had asked him if he wanted 
a napkin, or a plate. If cocktails were so component 
a part of the evening meal as the waiter’s attitude 
of mind seemed to guarantee, far be it from Van 
Dorn right at the outset to violate the proprieties of 
what loomed up before him as such a large and happy 
evening. 

Accordingly, he nodded. The waiter nodded, also. 

“What kind, m’sieur?” he queried. 

“Either,” replied VanDorn. 
“M’sieur will leave it to me?” 





said the 








He remembered arriving at the Grand 


waiter. 








Central Station, because when he got there he 
thought he outdoors and asked where 
Broad Street 

He remembered walking down a flight of 
stairs in the, guidance of a red-capped porter, 
who seemed strangely cankered by VanDorn’s 
proffer of gratitude at the end of their jour- 


was 


Was. 


ney; of a pushing, fighting, struggling crowd 
that gave him vague fears that he had in- 


volved himself in a strike riot or something: 
he remembered getting into a swiftly-rolling 
car thinking terribly crowded it was, 
but of modifying this opinion on overhear- 
ing a smatl man with a striped shirt observe 
that the subway was half empty today be- 
cause there was a strap left; of presenting 
himself at a barred gate guarded by an in- 
souciant oflfice-boyv; of being asked his name; 
of giving it. And then of the opening 
of the UTLI\ rse! 


how 


up 
Yes, it was as he surmised. His uncles, 
having been too mean ever to give any- 


body anything while alive, had died while 
still trying to figure out a way not to leave 
anything to anybody at their death. But 
since their efforts, still incomplete, had been 
so rudely and so completely ended by the 
‘Long Island Railroad, they had died will- 
less, and Walsingham VanDorn was the sole 
and only heir! The forty millions of or- 
phaned dollars were his! Hence the opening 
of the universe! Hence a welcome by the 
employees of his late uncles, employees that 
were now his, that would have made that 
given the Prodigal Son seem as coldly un- 
feeling as the arrival of a veteran at a sol- 
diers' home. As a matter of fact, he thought 
that one old-man with whiskers was going to 
kiss him. 

Someone was talking; that said 
he was Wilkins, sir. He said that of course, 


someone 
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New Poem 


by 
Edwin 
Markham 


Work 
the 
Reward 
of Work 





The Author of 
“The Man with the Hoe” 


HEN I have touched the end of days 
And waved farewell to earthly ways, 

I have one thing to ask of Him 

Who leads the toils of Seraphim — 

The gift of work — more work to do 

To let His glory glimmer through. 

For well I know that in the Lord 

More work will be our work’s reward. 


Oh, may the Master Artist say: 

“He touched one heart upon the way, 

So give some further saa to him; 

But he must draw that line less dim — 
This time must not so bungle there, 

But give his sketch a nobler air. 

He must put action in that curve; 

Give to this feature more reserve; 

Light it with touches more divine, 

And let the inner spirit shine. 

His early colors were too thin: 

Now he must dash the beauty in 

With boldet stroke. ... This is the plan: 
More work: by work we build the man!” 


M’sieur would, and did. 

The waiter went; anon he reappeared, 
bringing a long-stemmed glass. It was filled 
with a liquid, pink and sparkling. 

VanDorn waited until the waiter had gone. 
He didn’t know whether he should sip, or 
gulp. And he was out to make no more 
faux pas than were absolutely necessary. He 
tasted the pink liquid. It was good, it was 
delicious. He tasted it again. By George, 
that was certainly what the doctor ordered! 
If money could buy things like that, and 
eight-dollar-a-day rooms, money was Cet 
tainly considerable possession! He drained 
the glass. Another waiter happened to be 
passing. Walsingham VanDorn hailed him, 
ordering another cocktail. , 

He felt pleasantly relaxed. The world was 
certainly a nice place to live in, after all 
What a lot of nice people there were in it! 
How nicely everything was arranged and 
adjusted—that is, with the possible exception 
of Brooklyn Bridge. 

The second cocktail came. VanDorn drank 
it. There was the head of a Rocky Moun 
tain goat over the mantel across from him. 
He had never before realized how pretty 
Rocky Mountain goats were. He smiled at 
it, pleasantly. 

His waiter came, bringing a canapé 
cavair. VanDorn, ordering another cocktal, 
ate it. 

Before his oysters, the waiter brought to 
him ‘the third cocktail. As he placed it t 
his lips, he chanced to look again at the 
Rocky Mountain goat. Much to his surpris® 
there were now two of them. 

He eyed them puzzledly. That was funny: 
He was sure there was only one when he sat 
down. And new there were two. And they 
looked precisely alike. Oh, well, twins, prob- 
ably. People have [Continued on page 
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O vou want to know the 
height of the tide at Hong 
Kong on January 15th, 
1918, at9 A. M.? Do you want 

to know how to build a rabbit- 

hutch? Do you want to know 
the depth of the water in any lake, 
even of that alleged “bottom- 
less” lake, which almost every 
state claims to possess? Do you 

Mr. Fancher want to know the safest way of 

handling gasoline? Do you want 
to know the best books to read on Shakespeare? 

Do you want to know how to cook oysters and fish 
in dozens of palatable ways? Do you want to know 
how to sell grape juice in Madagascar or hack saws 
in Singapore? Do you want to raise fish on your 
farm for profit, or terrapin, or frogs? Do you want 
to know how to sell vegetables, butter, eggs, and apples 
hy parcels post? Do you want to know what to do 
with the waste wood of your sawmill? Do you want 
lo know how to keep books? Do you want to know 
the best kind of a boiler to put in your factory? Do 
you want to. know the best plumbing system for your 
country home? 

Ask ten thousand, even a million such questions, and 
let them be never so bizarre in form or selfish in motive 
aid your Uncle Sam picks up his pen and answers them 
for you patiently, adequately and correctly. But you 
must know how to address him and how to question 
him. It would never do to inquire where the deepest 
part of the Atlantic Ocean is located in a letter addressed 
“United States Government, Washington, D. C.,” even 
though an extraordinarily astute postal clerk might 
forward the inquiry to the hydrographic office. The 
sovernment is composed of about a dozen major de- 
partments, each subdivided into many bureaus and 
divisions. Uncle Sam unites in himself many law- 
yers, doctors, astronomers, biologists, bacteriologists, 
agricultural experts, foresters, chemists, geologists, 
ind other scientists. He has ten thousand eyes, 
ears, hands and brains. In order that you may learn 
how to address him in that particular capacity of 

Which enables him to impart information with 
authority, you should consult the Congressionai 

rectory. There you will find Uncle Sam dissected, + 






































that vou may ascertain what part of hun 
shall be intrusted with your problems. 
Even if vou have no burning desire to find 
out who can tell you why oil quiets stormy 
waters or why the moon always presents the 
same face to the earth, it will pay you to 
turn the leaves of the Congressional Di- 
rectory. You will discover to your amaze- 
ment how mighty is Uncle Sam, how 
far-reaching is his arm, how acquisitive is 
his mind, how scientific are his methods, 
how far-seeing is his vision. 

When we think of the government at all 
we are apt to think of restraint. Indeed, 
the very word suggests control. We may 
not counterfeit hundred-dollar bills; we may 
not bring gowns from Paris without paying 
duty; we may not earn more than three or 
four thousand dollars a year without being 
taxed; we may not build a bridge over a 
navigable stream without the permission 
of the War Department; we may not pilot 
a passenger steamer without a license; we 
may not sit as directors on the boards of 
interlocking corporations; we may not vote 
or become President of the United States 
without meeting specific requirements; we 
may not perform a thousafid and one 
apparently harmless acts without feeling the 
invisible but heavy hand of the government 
laid on our shoulders. Everything seems 
to be verboten. 

But the government is your servant as 
well as your master — only you must wnder- 
stand how to command. Put 
vour Uncle Sam at any honor- 
able work, and he will do it for 
you with diligence, fidelity, 
and intelligence. He courts 
work. The. more you give 
him the better he likes it. 
Indeed, you give him so little 
to do, comparatively speak- 
ing, that he invents tasks for 
himself to perform — tasks 
such as measuring the 
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heat of the sun; finding out the cause of malaria; test- 
ing the light of fireflies; discovering new ways of obtain- 
ing gasoline from petroleum, so that you need not pay 
too much for running your automobile, and testing 
flying machines. He is a professional rat chaser. He 
tests weights and measures for accuracy. He solves 
the servant girl and farmhand problem by supplying 
immigrants to those who want them. He conducts the 
biggest mail-order book store in the world, and sells at 
cost copies of over one hundred thousand valuable 
works. He is a first-class publisher and editor of 
periodicals to the number of about fifty, and conducts 
a world-wide subscription business in order to sell 
them. He is a fine linguist; for he speaks no less than 
twenty-three foreign languages in order to tell new 
arrivals from Europe where settlers are wanted, where 
farm lands can be rented or bought cheaply, or where 
employment can be found. 

If Uncle Sam were only a better orator, if he cared 
as much for the manner of presenting his vast, labo- 
riously acquired knowledge as he does for its matter, he 
could make himself a far more helpful person than he is. 
But Uncle Sam is not a literary artist. From a purely 
esthetic point of view the government’s annual printing 
output of over three billion pages of reports, bulletins, 
and monographs constitutes about the dullest and 
dreariest reading ever penned by man. But if you have 
imagination these publications set you aflame with 
ambition, intoxicate you with enthusiasm, infect you 
with greed, and transform you into a commercial 
Cortez or Balboa, bent on conquering new golden 
worlds. Think of raising silver foxes, the furs of which 
are worth thousands of dollars each! Who would not 
he set a-dreaming by reading even a heavy report on 
the way it is done? Think of converting a vile-smelling 
fish oil into an exquisite soap fit for a princess! Who 
would not marvel at the magic of that? Think of army 
surgeons running the risk of death by exposing them- 
selves to the stings of tropical mosquitoes in order to 
discover whether or not yellow fever is transmitted by 
insects! Who would not be stirred by such heroism? 


Think of curbing the Mississippi, mightiest of rivers, 
with cunningly woven mattresses of willow! Who 
would not wonder at the achievement? Think of brav- 
ing hostile savages to map an island, of surveying a 
jungle in the face of miasmatic fevers for the sake of 
posterity!’ Who would not be moved by such self- 
sacrifice? 


“ND all these wild adventures of his Uncle Sam 

narrates in a casual, official drawl, as if he were 

more intent on putting you to sleep than shaking you 
out of your apathy. 

It is the same when he writes letters in response to 
your inquiries. He is punctilious but icily impersonal. 
His letters fascinate simply because of the range that 
they cover. Never does he crack a smile; never does 
he indulge in witty comments, no matter how widely 
fantastic your questions may be. I have asked the 
government how many birds there are on the Tortugas 
Keys of Florida; what is the best method of making a 
house earthquake-proof; whether Cervantes is a 
greater satirist than Swift; how to make a volcano run 
a steam engine; whether our Indians are of Asiatic 
origin or not; and how the hieroglyphs of Yucatan ruins 
are to be interpreted. Always there came a reply, very 
formal, very concise, and very informative. Uncle 
Sam is as ceremonious in his dealings with you as if 
you were royalty itself. It is never “Dear Bill,” or 
“Beloved Andrew,” with your Uncle Sam, but always 
“Sir.”’ A scratch of your pen and a two-cent stamp is 
the “Open Sesame”’ to an immense store of knowledge, 
which is painstakingly gathered by an army of men 
stationed in all parts of the world and which is dis- 
tributed gratuitiously or at cost price. 

You may not know it, but you are the generalissimo 
of this army — an army of four hundred thousand 
civilians, which is inconspicuous because of its world- 
wide distribution, which will endure bitter hardships, 
starve and suffer in order to tell you the height of a 
hitherto unscaled mountain peak; which will freeze in 
Alaskan snows to string telegraph wires for your mes- 
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sages; which will shed its life blood to devise a wa 
saving miners from the perils of fire-damp and explosiy, 
coal dust; which will watch the transit of twink ‘ 
stars so that your timepiece may be correct to the 
second; and which will sweep the sea of derelicts 80 
that you may voyage to China in safety. It has its 
outposts, this army of yours, among swarthy Hindoos 
and fur-clad Eskimos, half-naked Zulus and Papuan 
head-hunters; inhospitable Tibetans and untamed 
Patagonians; it has its stations in every slaughter 
house in the land and in the market places of ajj 
countries; it blasts a waterway through Panama today 
and curbs the Mississippi floods tomorrow; it explores 
untrodden Philippine jungles; it plumbs the waters of 
remote archipelagoes; it watches over Behring seals 
and counts eagles and ducks; it banishes pestilence 
where it is to be found; it sends out scouts whose duty 
it is to reconnoiter the markets of alien peoples and to 
come back and teach you how to sell your goods to half 
articulate savages or to highly cultured nations; jt 
stocks mountain streams with trout; it busies itself 
with the propagation of fresh water pearls so that you 
may have pleasing buttons for your evening waist. 
coat. What are the performances of Aladdin’s slave of 
the lamp compared with these? 

How few of us correctly appreciate the possibilities 
of these vast and peaceful battalions! How few of ys 
realize that it rests with us to become captains of 
commerce by exercising the extraordinary powers with 
which we are clothed by virtue of our citizenship! 

There is a company in your army of picked men— 
light horse commercial cavalry, you may call them 
— consisting of three hundred and thirty consuls, 
commercial attachés, and special agents stationed in 
all parts of the world. Have you ever used them as von 
Hindenburg uses his Uhlans or Joffre his Dragoons? 


One of them is located at Ching-King, far back in the 


interior of distant China, near the frontier of Tibet — 
a lonely, God-forsaken place, which he reaches after a 
six-weeks’ journey in a small boat, pulled by coolies 
paid one cent a day each. [Continued on page 63] 


The Superiority Itch—by Dr. Frank Crane 








HE most widespread and noxious 
plague among the spirits of men 
and women is the love of superi- 
ority. 

We pander to it, develop it, 
glory in it, even make a religion 
of it, and all it does is to hurt. 

Why does a husky parent slap 
his little child, or beat him, or 
otherwise tyrannize over him? 

Because physically is about the 

only way he is superior to his offspring, and abusing 

the helpless little one feeds: his superiority-greed. 

Why does a husband browbeat his wife, refuse to 
talk to her as an equal, make her beg for every cent 
she gets and treat her generally after the fashion of a 
bounder? 

Because the gentle woman is his superior in many 
ways, and it irritates him; so he preens his superiority 
the only way he knows how. 

Why do you make a practice of criticism, always find 
some nasty remark to make of one whom others are 
commending? Just to show you are superior. 

Why do we set prizes for children in school, urge 
them on to excel and instil ideas of getting on and 
getting up in the world? 

We are teaching the thing we love — superiority. 

Why do we lmger under the vicious system of com- 
petition in business and hate so to come to any principle 
of co-operal ion? 

Because we are superiority-worshipers. 

We have no objection to the parson’s goodness. 
It’s the air of superiority that goes with it that riles us. 

A virtuous woman is beyond praise, but virtue with- 
out humility is zum davon laufen — to be run away from. 

Superiority is the peculiar vice of virtue, the stench 
of perfection, the nausea of morality, the repellence of 
religion. 

It is the hate-maker extraordinary of the world. 

The real reason why the Germans hate the English, 
and sing hate-songs and drink hate-toasts and all that 
sort of thing is that infernal air of superiority that 
envelops the Englishman as an aura. 

And it is the German strut and brag, equally ob- 
noxious as the English, that goads Germany’s enemies 
to undying fury. 

If it were not for universal septic superiorism on both 
sides the war might be settled in ten days. 























Perhaps the only method of getting it out of the 
system is the method they are using — the club. 

Most of the uplift work and soul-saving work and 
reform work suffers from this same scab of superiority. 
Where is the man who will help us, relieve our poverty, 
improve our minds and manners or redeem our souls, 
and not once convey the impression that he is superior 
to us? 

Can you “do good” to people and not get found out, 
and not want to be found out? 





Can you relieve another's distress and get slapped 
in the face for it — and be glad? 

Come, come! No more “uplift” stuff, please. We 
don’t want to be lifted up — we want to be pushed up. 

And all this whine about your not being appreciated. 
What it means is that the good vou do is done for the 
purpose of getting your superiority-itch scratched. 

All the real good ever done in the world was done by 
those who did it in secret and ran away because they 
did not want to be caught at it. 





The Soldier at School 


by Joseph Edgar Chamberlain 


UR American race, or the real and vital part of 
it— the part out of which came Benjamin 
Franklin, Abraham Lincoln, Thomas A. Edison 

and — yes, even that aristocrat George Washington, 
has always been in the habit of learning as it goes along 
and does things. Work? Yes — work anyway. And 
learn — as you work. ° 

That was certainly the plan of Franklin and Washing- 
ton. Franklin was apprenticed to a printer when he 
was twelve years old, and set type and washed rollers 
if they had rollers then — and delivered orders for 
about fourteen hours a day. But he says in his Auto- 
biography that his occupation gave him a chance to 
chum with booksellers’ apprentices, of whom there may 
have been as many as three or four in Boston two 
centuries ago, and these apprentices lent him books over 
night on the sly, which he sat up to read by candle-light. 
Result, Franklin. He was educated as he went along. 

It iscontrary to the best American character and genius 
to be a parasite on anyone — even on the government. 
That is the main reason why mere soldiering and noth- 
ing else is poorly thought of in this country. The Ameri- 
can nation will never take into its head the idea that 
there should be a large class of exclusive soldiers here. A 
soldier, yes; but what does he do meanwhile? The militia- 
man we understand. He may lead a useful career as a 
clerk in a dry-goo ls store. He Works. The Sacred 
Uniform, symbol o military graft, is inconceivable. 


We are come into collision with that idea in organizing 
preparedness. Educate the soldier for civil life, is the 
idea. Enlist him in great numbers — a million of him, 
if necessary for the national defense. Safety first! 
But how about this: Train him to a soldier’s duty until 
11:30 every morning; then, in the afternoon, from 
1:30 to 4, put him regularly to school. Officers for 
teachers, so far as they go; in addition to them, 4 
sufficient staff of other experts. Make it real—a 
regular college, if you like to call it that; and put all 
the soldiers in it. Four years — perhaps five, six or 
seven. All the useful branches; a practical university. 
The boys would jump at it. 

All this in peace; and with a big, industrious, sharp- 
set army like that, we should have no wars. : 

Ridiculous? Perhaps, but intensely American. You 
save your country, and acquire the honor that haloes 
the Grand Army man, and become a “college gradu- 
ate” at the same time. Germany and England will 
laugh at this. They laugh at most things that are 
really American. They laughed at Abraham Lincoln 
when he was alive; now they quote him as they woul 
the Bible. 

The idea of soldiers at school is as American as — 
well, as American, say, as a public library in every 
village and in every tenth .city street, or as @ tele- 
phone in every farm-house, or as a President who 
cvuld split rails and make the Gettysburg Address. 
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r HE city cement felt to Tom 

_ Holt this morning as’ springy 
as the country turf “‘ back home.” 
He swung resiliently round the 
corner from his dingy boarding- 
house and stretched his long legs 
in vigorous strides eastward on 
Jackson Boulevard. His lean face 
shone ruddily in the newly washed 
Mav sunshine. He tingled with 
exultant happiness. 

Tom alwavs walked to work 
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Illustrations by T. K. Hanna 


Holt, the advertising expert.” His face was lighted 
now by the glow of anticipation. 

In the course of his accustomed brisk walks down- 
town, the dynamo of Tom’s determination to succeed 
in business charged the battery of his spirit anew with 
zest each morning. There invariably ensued nine 
hours of captious fault-finding by the cantankerous 
advertising manager, whose habit it was to harass his 
assistant maliciously all day long. But even the 
diurnal ordeal of “Grouch” Grimes’s nagging never 
had exhausted Holt’s stored-up gusto for the work in 
the publicity department. Tom delighted in his job; 
much as he detested his boss. His love for advertising 
was subordinate only to his adoration of Miss Bailey. 

This particular Saturday he had no need to accumu- 
late enthusiasm on his way to the office, as had been 
his wont. Zeal generated within him spontaneously. 
The reserve of his self-confidence now was like an inex- 
haustible reservoir. It never again could be drained by 
Grouch’s cutting sarcasm. Today the sharp tongue of 
Bigelow & Judkins’s advertising manager would dull 
its keen edge against his assistant’s indifference. Over- 
night Grimes had become an utterly unimportant factor 
in the sanguine anticipations of his erstwhile drudge. 
Last evening a new door to the business ambitions of 
Tom Holt had opened. This morning he purposed to 
quit Bigelow & Judkins. He had his resignation ready 
in his pocket 

When he returned to his boarding-house the previous 
afternoon, he found a letter awaiting him. It offered 
Mr. Thomas E. Holt the position of publicity man for 
the Premier Manufacturing Company, a lusty, though 
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If you wasn’t I'd change the color of your miserable carcass to black and blue!” 


THE RUBE — by Frank Goewey Jones 


small concern on the South Side. He had answered an 
advertisement regarding the place several days before, 
but did not expect his candidacy to be successful against 
older and more experienced applicants; Now his eager- 
ness for emancipation from Grimes’s irascible tyranny 
spurred him to a gait that was nearly a run all the way 
to Clinton Street. He leaped up the steps to Bigelow 
& Judkins’s door a quarter of an hour earlier than the 
time of arrival prescribed for clerical employees. Tom 
burst in like a rollicking gust of spring breeze. 

The general office was empty. He pranced coltishly 
up the aisle to his battered work-table, which stood 
just behind his superior’s chair. The assistant to the 
advertising manager was not -vouchsafed a desk. 
Tasks customarily were flung to him over his boss's 
shoulder, like bones tossed to a pariah dog. Tom 
reached into his coat pocket for his resignation. He 
grinned as he thrust the sealed envelope under the edge 
of Grimes’s desk lid. ‘ 

Then Holt pulled off his coat and started to cleat 
out the personal belongings in his table drawer. He 
tackled the job with much the same satisfaction he } 
felt when he packed his shiny new valise preparatory 
to leaving his father’s farm. He had come to Chicago 
just seven months ago today, the calendar remin 
him. In a little over half a year he had climbed a long 
way from the bottom of the business ladder, despite t 
handicaps of inexperience and prejudice. Tom’s boy 
grin wideftied. Monday morning he would sit before 
a brand-new desk of his own. Nobody at the Premiet 
Manufacturing Company would call him “Rube,” the 
contemptuous nickname with which Grimes 
dubbed him. Next week he would be “Mr. Holt.” 

The front door of the office opened. Tom twis 
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-» his chair. The telephone operator swished in. 
ct girl in her green batiste dress and chiffon hat 
looked as crisp as fresh lettuce. . 

“Flo, Rube!” she my org ope greeting, 
“Doi e early worm act again, huh? 

re oped to his feet, eager to blurt out to his 
morata first of all the world the glorious tidings 
that he had a fine new job. He got up so awk- 
wardly that he upset his seat. It fell with a clatter. 
Miss Bailey giggled. Tom prickled from scalp to toes 


ina 


as he stooped to replace the chair on its legs. His face 
was suffused with the flush of mortification. By a 


violent contortion of his larynx he managed to gulp his 
fury at his clumsiness. Then the girl laughed outright. 

éSay it, Rube!” she provoked. “Don’t mind me. 
Get it out of your system. Language like that’il 
poison you if you swallow it. 

While she made fun of him, the telephone operator 
was unlatching the gate in the brass railing that fenced 
the desks from the entryway. Suddenly an interrup- 
tion relieved Tom’s agonized embarrassment. The 
office switchboard buzzed the raucous summons of 
duty to Miss Bailey. She stiffened indignantly. ; 

“Wouldn't that make your grandmother swear!” the 
girl snapped her exasperation. “A person can’t even 
get her hat hung up be- 
fore that damned old 
buzzer starts!” 

The expletive was half 
smothered by an abrupt 
decrescendo, but Miss 
Bailey distinctly did not 
mutterinnocuous “darned.” 

She flounced through the 
gate, and dropped her hand- 
bag on the high stool where 
she was used to perch each 
work day in the guise of 
Tom’s goddess. With the 
dexterity of habit she 
jabbed a cord-plug into a 
socket and banged a 
switch-key to listening posi- 
tion. She snatched the 
head-band receiver from 
the shelf and clapped it to 
her ear. 

“Hello!” the goddess spit 
vixenish wrath into the 
transmitter. j 

When Miss Bailey used a 
“cuss word”’ in his hearing, 
Tom always was shocked. 
None of the girls he had 
known in the country ever 
swore. Paradoxically, how- 
ever, the telephone operator 
at Bigelow & Judkins’s 
office embodied his ideal of 
a lady, notwithstanding her 
occasional lapses from his 
standard of propriety. Holt 
was distressed now by her 
virile ejaculation of ire. 
But as she bent with un- 
conscious grace over the 
switchboard and touched 
her lips to the inapprecia- 
tive mouth of the transmit- 
ter, he watched her, fasci- 
nated. Her sharply petu- 
lant voice sounded so mu- 
sical in his ears that his 
heart-strings tinkled re- 
sponsively. Her clipped, 
shrill tones seemed to him 
like the notes of a silver bell. 
_Last night when he made 
his plans, Tom included 
Miss Bailey in all of them. 
He intended to introduce 
“Mr. Holt” to her today. 
e also purposed to ask her 
this afternoon, on his de- 
parture from Bigelow & 
Judkins’s office for the last 
time, if he might call at her 
home Sunday. As “The 
ube” he never had dared 
to invade the superior social 
circle of his goddess after 
working hours. Now, how- 
ever, be was emboldened. 

Preliminary to the as- 
sumption of his new pre- 
rogative of importance in 
Miss Bailey's sight, Mr. 
olt pinched his lavender 


* Yes!” Tom blurted. 


necktie to jauntiness and put on his coat. Then he 
sat down with dignity... While he waited for his 
inamorata to finish answering the telephone call, Tom 
could not help hearing one side of the conversation on 
the wires. 

“Yes, this is Bigelow & Judkins’s office. . . . The 
switchboard operator speaking. [ll take the message. 
... Who? ... Yes. He’s the advertising manager. 
. - « What happened to him? . . . Where is he now? 
. . - How bad was he hurt? . . . He won't die, then? 
. . » Well, the head of the firm isn’t down to the office 
yet. Dll tell him when he comes. Prob’ly he'll call up 
the hospital. . . . Oh, about half-past eight to quarter 
of nine, us’‘lly. Mr. Bigelow’s liable to come in any 
minute now... . : All right. Good-by!” 

The switchboard operator flipped the cord-plug free 
and rapped the key-switch upright with her knuckles. 
She straightened, and turned to face staring Tom Holt. 

“Well, Rube,” she informed him with unwonted 
cordiality, ““you’re going to sprawl over Grouch’s desk 
a while, I guess. An automobile scattered the old crab 
around the corner of Michigan and Adams this morning. 
That was a policeman talking to me just now. He said 
the amb’lance crew found most of Grimes, but they 
hadn’t got him sorted out yet and can’t tell exactly 





“I meant to quit this morning. I was cleaning out my table 
drawer when you came in” 
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what’s missing. I don’t think your boss ’ll be able to 
sign the payroll for quite some time.” 

Holt knew that Miss Bailey had her own reasons for 
detesting the cranky advertising manager, but her 
present attitude of callous indifference to his bodily 
suffering horrified Tom. In the country when a neigh- 
bor met with a serious accident, even the bitterest per- 
sonal animosities were forgotten. Grimes’s assistant 
did not remember now that he had been tyrannized; 
but only that his chief was badly, perhaps mortally 
injured. On the impulse of magnanimity Holt jumped 
from his chair and grabbed his hat. 

“Where is Mr. Grimes?” he barked. 

“They've taken him to the Iroquois Hospital. Was 
you going over there? Why?” 

“To see how much he’s hurt!”’ Tom snarled savagely. 

“You should worry!” the telephone operator ban 
tered. She laughed. ‘‘ Your dear friend Grouch is too 
mean to kill. He’s so gristly that I'll bet the automo- 
bile was bunged up worse than he was. The cop said 
he prob’ly only had three or four ribs and one arm 
broke, besides his jaw cracked a little.” 

“You — !” Holt fumed. 

But he loved Miss Bailey; so he choked down the 
hot words of rebuke her levity in such circumstances 
deserved. He uttered only 
an inarticulate growl. He 
rushed past her toward the 
street door, bent on chival- 
rous succor for his disabled 
enemy. 

“Come back here, 
Grouch!” the girl recalled 
him sharply. “I was only 
joshing, you chump! 
Grimes wasn’t smashed up 
half as bad as he'd ought 
to ’ve been. No bones were 
broke, but he’s got plenty 
of black and blue places on 
him that won’t get limber 
for a week or two. Don't 
you go buttinginto that hos- 
pital the first one from this 
office. Grimes would think 
you came hoping for bad 
news. He hasn't never given 
you any particular cause to 
feel real sorry he got hurt. 

“Tt 'll be a relief to every- 
body around here to get 
rid of Grouch for a while. 
I'm peeved against him on 
my own hook. That 
boss of yours is more trou- 
ble to me than all the rest 
of the men in the office put 
together. Yesterday I kept 
track, and he called up 
forty-three parties. Be- 
sides there was sixteen tele- 
phoned him. [’m growing 
lop-sided reaching for 
Grimes’s number on my 
switchboard with a cord- 
plug. Now maybe I'll have 
a few days’ chance to ge 
the kinks out of my spine. 
I wouldn't wish Grouch any 
bad luck, but I hope he 
catches appendiceetis or 
something else over at the 
hospital; so he'll be laid up 
a good long while.” 

Miss Bailey stopped ab 
ruptly to peer at her audi 
tor’sface. She evidently was 
astounded at first by his 
ferocious expression. For 
halfa minute she was speech 
Then she snapped 
off her incomprehension 
with a startled question 

“Why, what aals 
Rube?” 

Tom was glaring at her, 
but she was merely a blur 
to him. He was not think- 
ing at all of the girl. Her 
spiteful ill-wishes for the 
advertising manager had 
made no impression on the 
mind of Holt. He had 
borne seven months of 
daily humiliations and in 
dignities at the hands of 
a tyrant boss in that 


less. 


you, 


office. [¢ Tontinue don page 75] 








Smiling a blood-red smile . 
corner of the room 


GO up occasionally to the Commercial Photogra- 

phers in the story over us — especially on some 

mock festival, like an advertiser’s Christmas, or a 

revolution in the wholesale millinery season 
and watch the girls that smile for a living. 

You go into this great glass barn of a place, full of 
those big, unnatural sliding things in photographers’ 
studios — screens and curtains and baronial photog- 
raphers’ furniture piled in there like the wreck of a 
Norwegian fairy tal From along the wall the watch- 
ful eves in those painted faces follow you in silence. 


They don’t talk much, these people. They don’t 
know one another well. They just sit there and look, 
till the absent-eved Photographer, passing among 
them like a somnambulist, pulls out one or two or 
three, and sets them before his camera. Then they 
start smiling, automatically. That’s their business 

joy by the hour for the advertising pages; smiling and 
poising happily at some occasion of great joy in the 
clothing and millinery and tooth-brush trade. The 
rest sit and wait and look so still, sometimes, you'd 
hivdly think they were alive. A queér tribe in a 
strange business! You know a good many of them 


by sight, I suppose, yourself. You must have seen 
them plenty of times in the advertising columns. 

I was up in the place year before last, at their Christ- 
mas season in October sometime, when they were 
getting ready the advertising stuff for the holidays. 
The room was full of curls, and ankles, and fringed 
eyes, and rouged cheeks, and white dresses, perched 
around on the ruins of the baronial furniture.- Young 
women girls, a good many of them, but a lot of 
children, all still. The Photographer was charging 
around, as usual, his pale blue eyes popping out of his 
head with haste dragging them out, and setting them 
in front of his machine, and starting them up smiling 

when this large dingy woman in black came in, 


pulling along this sturdy looking four-year-old girl, 


. aimed at the northeast 


: 


with about the same attention you 
give to a brown paper parcel. 

The Photographer was posing a 
girl in a new spangled dress, who 
was smiling a blood-red smile, care- 
fully graduated over her teeth, aimed 
up at the northeast corner of the 
room. He had fixed her feet so they 
looked small enough, and had her 
arms fairly good, but the smile 
‘wouldn’t come to suit him. 

“Be natural, can’t you?” he kept 
saying. ‘‘Don’t smile like you had 
some hidden sin.” 

But she couldn’t do it. Those two 
new ones had to wait until he was 
through with her. 

So the woman found a seat in a 
black medieval chair, and stared 
straight ahead, like the rest of them. 
And the child pressed up beside her, 
caught between the wonder of her 
observations, and an evident desire 
to exchange grins with somebody. 

She was dressed in coarse clothes, 
cheap shoes, and heavy white stock- 
ings, and a black woolly coat, with 
the fuzz worn off the front of it. 
You could see they were poor as any- 
thing. The woman in the black dress 
was heavy and abstracted, as a good 
many of those mothers who bring in 
child models are — a serious-minded 
mother, in the full mid-solidity of 
mature motherhood. But the little 
girl was evidently a merry little soul — fat and dim- 
pling, and straight, till her skirts bobbed out before her 

whose greatest natural danger in life was being 
tickled to death by someone who couldn’t keep their 
hands off her. 

But it was clear, too, that her friendly frivolities 
were not much encouraged by her mother, and she was 
accustomed to the fact. : 

“I bet this is like Heaven,” she remarked, quite 
loudly, looking around. ‘Perhaps, maybe,” she con- 
tinued to herself, debating it. “‘Isn’t it?” 

Her mother sat unmoved, staring ahead, after the 
sensible manner of the poor, who have something more 
serious to occupy their minds than the imaginations of 
children. 

“Isn't it?” 
mother’s dress. 

““Sh-sh,” said her mother, without looking. 
still.” 

But the woman suppressed her only for the *mo- 
ment. ~F 

“Tt is,” said the child again. “Isn't it? © Isn’t it? 
Isn't it,” she called loudly. For she had finally caught 
what she was after — a friendly eye from among those 
motionless people that sat upon the hereditary furni- 
ture. It was that very smart and business-like little 
Jewess, who had charge of the caps for children’s models, 
for a wholesale millinery house. 

The child advanced quickly toward her, her skirts 
preceding. 

“Dolly!” called her mother, and jumped up after her. 

She turned, hesitated, and was gathered up and 
brought up — and her hands spanked. But she was 
still able to grin. The girl with the caps smiled crisply. 
One or two of the heads of the painted people in the 
chairs turned toward her, with gleams of amusement 
on their rouged lips. 

“There. Hold that!” cried the Photographer to the 


asked the child, louder, pulling he- 
“Keep 
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model in the spangled dress. It was the best he could 
do. He had the girl nervous now. She was smiling 
like the heroine in the last act of the problem lay 
trying to conceal the taking of the carbolic acid. é 

Then finally the mother in the black chair was able 
to get up and try to catch his attention as he 
hurried by. 

“IT saw in the paper where you were advertising for 
Christmas Fairies, age four,” said the woman hastily, 
““Look. This is my little girl. Will she do?” ‘ 

“Pretty quick. You wait a minute. I'll be back,” 
responded the Commercial Photographer, rushing past, 
with his eye on space before him. And they had to 
wait some more. 


The child was out again, examining the furniture — 


not yet quite by the age of exploring the world with 
its forefinger. 

“Oh, look,” she said, loudly, coming back to her 
mother. ‘“‘What a pretty lady!” 

The girl with rippled hair, and rouged face, in 4 
white gossaimer evening dress, turned and wagged her 
fringed eyelids at her. 

“T bet you'll be a fairy, too,” the child said, moving 
toward her. “‘Won’t you? Won’t you?” 

Something very much like a smile disturbed the 
painted propriety of the woman’s face. She made a 
wooden motion, quite similar to those feared by fat 
four-year-olds in mortal apprehension of tickling, and 
the child started back, giggling, to her mother. 

“You like me?” she inquired of her new acquaintance. 
And then was called back again — for good. 

The Commercial Photographer had finally turned his 
mind’s eye on Christmas Fairies. He was making up 
a group of small white dresses before the camera. 

“Come,” he said, snapping his fingers. “Little girl! 
You!” 

*“What’s her name?” he asked her mother. 

“Dolly.” 

“Take off her coat,” said the Photographer. “I 
want her white dress.” 

The woman removed it, the child helping her desper- 
ately. 

“Come, Dolly,” said the Photographer, and she 
went toward him, skirts out ahead, looking him squarely 
in the eye. Curls, of course, light curls, and a ruddy 
complexion, ruddier with excitement. 

“Listen,” said the Photographer, picking up this 
outfit for Christmas fairies. ‘I'll have you in the 
middle. You'll be the queen fairy. Here! Wait! 
Stand still!” 

She stood as quiet as she could, holding her heels 
down — as much as was humanly possible, while she 
was harnessed. But she couldn’t quite contain herself. 
She burst out finally, jumping: — : 

“Little wings! Little wings! 
squealed, “‘on me!” 

“Keep still, Dolly,” said the Photographer, grinning 
in spite of himself. 

“On me!” she squealed again, looking at her mother. 
It was almost impossible to hold still; she had to 
jump. 

The set faces along the wall worked and twisted 
into smiles that were never paid for. For a min- 
ute the whole place lighted with a flash of genuine 
laughter. It died right away, of course. They quiet 
her down. 

“Hold it,” said the Photographer, finally, to the 
group, with thé new fairy in the center. ‘‘There. 
Keep like that!” And after a while: “There. That'll 
do. Fine!” 

The woman in black was obviously surprised and 
gratified when she saw the money in her hand. They 
pay pretty well for that commercial work. You co 


Little wings,” she 
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almost hear her, while she was looking at it, saying to 
« = . 


self : , 
Meat! All that!) Real money — for a child stand- 


ing around a few minutes! Think of it!) And what I 
had to do, for what they pay me? 

She started, and stopped, and came back awkwardly 
_ struck by an idea. 

“Could we come again?” she asked, solicitously. 
“Do you think you'd have her again?” 

“T wouldn’t wonder,” said the Photographer. “Yes. 
Leave me your address.” 

Thev went out, following the rest —the dingy 
mother looking straight ahead, and the lively child, 
hanging back, hating to go. rhe Photographer was 
left, and the little Jewess, packing up her children’s 
caps, and myself. “Well, said the Commercial 
Photographer, running his hand over his eyes, “Pll 
be glad when this Christmas thing is over.” 

“Funny kid, that new one,” I said. 

“Yeah, quite a lively young one,” said the Pho- 
tographer. 

“Gay.” he remarked, looking over to the Jewess, 
“why don’t you get her for your caps? She’d make a 
fine one for you.” 

“That’s right,” answered the girl with the caps. 
“She would, too. She’s a real kid.’ 

“What a funny little laugh she had,” I said, remem- 
bering it — how it wrinkled up her little nose. 

WAS going up in the elevator with the Photog- 

rapher a couple of months afterward — in January 
sometime. 

“Hello,” I said. “‘ Well, I see Spring is here.” 

For I had run across some of the models going up 
there earlier in the day. 

“Yes,” he answered wearily. 
again in the millinery catalogs. 
in full bloom!” 

“How is it this Spring 


“May Day’s come 
And all the hat trees 


-~are we wearing basques 


on our toques, or vice versa,” I asked him, as we were 
stepping Off the elevator. 

“Come up and see,” he called, sliding up through the 
ceiling; so later I went up. 


And Macklin Jones with 


me. He was always poking around up there. It 
amused him more than it did me. It was Jones that 
started us calling it Joyland. 

It was pretty late. May Day was well advanced 
when we got there. The Maypole was stacked up 
somewhere in back of the camera. But there was 
some sort of Ring-Around-the-Rosy in progress by the 
children. And in the center of it was that little Dolly 
again, queen of the May, with her feet on one of those 
photographers’ arsenic green mats. She wasn’t squeal- 
ing as much as she was at Christmas. All the children 
were tired, in fact. 

It had been a long day, it seemed, with a lot of 
catalogs to be filled with the Spring spirit. And now 
the burden of producing joy had settled firmly down 
upon the Commercial Photographer. He was wearing 
his life out, holding them up to concert pitch — calling 
to them, waving dolls — conjuring up the immortal 
squirrel that has lived in back of the camera since 
time and children’s photographs began together. 

“Now. We're going to dance,” said the Photog- 
rapher, with hectic cheerfulness. “‘Aren’t we? That’s 
right,” he said, seeing that all their hands were joined. 
“Come, come, Edna. Lucille! You're not tired, 
Dolly! There, that’s it,” he encouraged, squatting 
down to get an aim on how it looked. 

“Now, then, we'll dance. Just for a minute. 
we'll stop. Dolly! Keep dancing! Dance!” 

“Tm tired,” said Dolly. 

“Dolly,” came her mother’s voice - 
from the side wall. 
tells you to.” 

“Dance, darn you, dance,” said Macklin Jones in 
my ear. 

“There. Now stop. 


Then 


hard and acid, 
“You dance when the gentleman 


Now hold it!’ called the 
Photographer. “Smile. That’s it, Doris. See the 
squirrel! See the teddy bear! Look. Look!” he 
cried, with frantic joy. ‘Teddy bear — coming out! 
In just a minute. There — hold that. Just a minute 

just a minute — one — minute —” he directed, 
holding to his rubber bulb. ‘“‘ There — smile! One 
two 


“Dolly!” he exploded. She had spoiled the group. 
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back of the camera was as dead as Pan. 
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Her mother stood up, glaring from the 


“Dolly!” 
wall. 

“You ought to know better than that,” said the 
Photographer in wrath. 

“I don’t care,” remarked the rebel, stepping from 
one tired foot to another. ‘What makes you do it 
then?” 

“Do what?” 

“Act so silly.” 

The other children stood around in pale dismay. 

“What makes you wave your arms, and say, all the 
time, what isn’t so?” 

“What isn’t so, Dolly?” asked the Photographer, 
squatting before her. ‘*‘What do you mean?” 

“Teddy bears and squirrels. What makes you say 
it? When you know it isn’t so? It’s silly. 
nothing there nothing nothing.” , 

“That'll do, Dolly,” said the Photographer, severely. 

“There’s nothing there — nothing nothing,” she 
started chanting. “I don’t care,” she said. ‘‘My feet 
are tired!” And stopped abruptly. 

For she saw her mother starting. 

* Dolly if you don’t stop that!” she said, “Til 
And so it was over. 

“Another faith destroved,” I remarked to Jones, 
“More trouble.” 

The thing certainly made trouble enough for the 
Commercial Photographer that afternoon. One fine, 
old hereditary tool of his trade was snatched out of 
hishand. The children were tired out; his most frantic 
smiles failed to kindle theirs. And now the super- 
natural had been removed. The immortal teddy bear 
The Photog- 
rapher worked like a porter — lifting, lifting, to get 
them to the point of a photograph. His eyes were 
pulled half out of his head by the strain of it, and 
his fruzzled locks gummed to his forehead 
he finished. 

**She won’t do that again,” the child’s mother assured 
him positively, and started off, twitching her by the arm. 

“She was tired probably,” he told her. “* You were, 
weren't you, Dolly,” he said, patting her cheek. ‘ You'll 
laugh all right, when you aren't tired, won't you?” 


There’s 


when 

























“Dolly!” Her mother stood up glaring from the wall , . ._ “I don’t care,” remarked the rebel, stepping from one tired foot to another 
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She looked up and smiled vratefully, wrinkling her 
nose ingratiatingly for a moment And she was a cute 
kid no doubt about it. You still wanted to lay 
hands on her and roll her. But it was a tired, sleep) 
smile on her face. and fell at once from its own weight 

*Mavhbe, ‘her mother said. ‘“* But she’s been in thus 
business long enough now, so she knows how to act.” 

She had small, round, gray eves the mother 
close together: and a mouth set like a fine seam, across 
her heavy face 

‘An honesf woman,” 
“She believes when she sells Joy, it should be delivered.’ 

“Well, it doesn’t seem the hardest work in the world, 


said Jones, when she was gon 


smiling for a_ living dancing around in = jovous 
clothes,”” said I “to the unthinking.” 
‘Not to one who has taken in washing for a living.” 


Jones added. 
* You trv it once. for a month or two,” remarked the 


Jewess. 
*T can see, in some wal _—” said Jones, “how it might 
tend to clot the human soul somewhat after the 


first wild careless rapture of the first year or two.” 
. 
I MUST have been \pril sometime before we were 
up there in Joyland together again ripe Summer 
in the wholesale cap and dress trade. Spring and 
Winter far behind, and a room full of fluffs, and straws, 


and bathing suits 

In the center of the place, when we came in, there 
was a children’s group in bathing suits, glad on the 
sands of the manv-roarmg sea. 

“Hello,” I said to Jones 
“There's that little Dolly 
again. 


By the wall the black bulk of 
her mother sat, stern as the God 
of War on a sofa, 

Phe Photographet was ial 
ranging the ch ldre n agaim, to by 
mowed down bv the camera 
and this Doll wis there, Live 
leading figure still. 

“Not squealing miu h.”” said I 

No. hor 
answered lie 


She stood waiting, rather im 


weeping, - Jones 


patiently, with her hand out 
stretched for another child, who 
was newer at the dance. She 
had the air of one who has 
danced many, many times, her- 
self 

“The real profe ssional smile 
said Jones, watching het 

Her lips, when the tune came, 
drew back over her little regular 
white teeth, with a nice grada 
tion of the trained smiler. And 
fell back into profound stillness. 
when it was no longer needed 

“She's got it Exactly 
Hasn't she?” I said 

The girl vith the caps had 
jomed us 

— hie \ all do t: she ( xplaine dl 
“After so long.” 


\ strange and wonderful 
tribe,”” Jones commented, look 
ing around. Like nothing else 
on earth.” 

“How still thev sit,” I said, 


watching. 
the older 
impossible, st iff 


They sat around 
girls, as usual 
figures upon that totally imagi- 
nary photographers’ furniture, 
dressed in their garments of 
great joy. set pieces of hair 
and angel mouths; passionless, 
painted faces, and feet arranged 
and hands folded just so. 
Strange, vacant people, ruled by 
the pale, unearthly tyranny of 
the fashion plates. 

Would the youngsters jump 
naturally, do you think?” Jones 


asked. “If vou cut them, or 
poked your finger im an eye?” 
‘They get that wa the girl said, after a while. 


‘They get so suff and funny! 

“Why should they?” 1 inquired. 

“Why wouldn't they?” asked Jones. 

“They kind of lose their life. The life kind of 
goes out of them, if you know what I mean,” the 
girl said 

‘I do,” L told her, looking around again. “Funny!” 

Funny? “What's funny about it? 
Trey always aie walking around on their feet these 


said Jones. 


folks that smile for a living. Here or anywhere. It’s 
a law of nature. They always lose their soul.” 

“They look it,” I answered. 

“Only here,” said Jones, “it’s wholesale. They run 
a kind of a smile factor) with ghosts as waste 
products.’ 

“They certainly do look as if they’d had their souls 
extracted most of them,” said I. 

The bathing party was done and recorded now; the 
children gone to the dressing room; and the girl with 
the caps waited with us, in a little lull in her business. 

“It seems too bad,” I said, thinking of the child as 
she was when I first saw her. 

“Just the same old inexorable law of supply and 
demand,” Jones remarked. “‘There are just so many 
smiles put into Man. When they're used, they're gone. 
They can never be replaced.” 

“Hello,” Tsaid. ‘* Look at this!” 

The child had re appeared from the dressing room, 
following her dingy mother. 

“By Gad,” said Jones, looking. 
admit, there’s joy enough on the outside, whatever 


“You've got to 


there is in!’ 

They had a cheap coat on her of plush, purple 
plush. And a little round hat, like a charlotte russe; 
cheap white shoes, and white sleazy stockings. And 
around her neck, an imitation scarf, with a muff to 
mateh. All wild enough, but the royal furs shrieked 
to Heaven. 

“A Plantagenet could do ho more,” said Jones. 


“He said she was the most natural child he ever saw” 


“Who did it?” said I. “Who is responsible?” 

“Her mother, of course,” said the girl with the caps. 

“*And those curls!”’ said I, watching her. 

They were wonderful — absolutely perfect. 

“Sunny, sunny curls,” said Jones. “Sure sign of 
the joyous heart, and pure. One hundred per cent 
pure.” 

“Wonderful,” said I. 

“Dolly!” Jones called. 

Her dingy mother had gone across the room, and 
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stood transacting business aggressively with a woman 


from a clothing house. 


heavy bulk 


The same black dress, the same 


but changed entirely; another woman 


The very muscles of her back spoke purpose. 


* Dolly!” called Jones again. And she came 


to him 


— prancing at first; then stopping, and mincing care. 
fully remembering her raiment. 


“My, what 
“Aren't they?” 


clothes!” said Jones to her 


*A-huh,” said Dolly, with deep satisfaction. 
“A real fairy princess,” said Jones. “Won't you let 


me kiss you?” 


The child turned the side of her face. 


Kissing Was 


evidently no treat to her now. 


“Tm going into the movies, maybe 


sometime!” 


she announced; and went off to meet her mother. 
“The movies, eh?” I said. 
“That’s the idea they all get, sooner or later.” the 


Jewess told us. 


“Why not,”’ asked Jones. 


““A perfectly logical am. 


bition. The great national mint for smiles! The greatest 
market for joy the world has ever seen,” said Jones, 
*'They all think they'll be millionaires, in a minute.” 


said the girl. 


“Greatest,” remarked Jones, pursuing his own way 


“because founded deepest in human heart. 


Founded 


on that most valuable of human charms, which thanks 
to her honest mother, this little one has now to such g 


high degree.” 


“What's this?” 





I asked, looking over at him finally, 


** America’s one greatest single 
contribution to art,” said Jones, 

“U-huh. Yes? What's that?” 

“The human curl,” said Jones, 
“The ringlet.” 

“‘T see.” 

“The little female ringlet,” 
said Jones —‘*symbol and guar- 
antee of all that is happiest and 
purest in our lives. It had been 
known and used before,” said 
Jones elaborating his thought 

“itis true. For Vears, every- 
where — in the most conserva- 
tive, heroine factories; in_ the 
old-established melodrama foun- 
dries. An axiom in art. But 
it remained for this country to 
build upon it the greatest art 
industry — judged either by 
gross or net receipts the world 
has ever seen. It was _ not 
ever thus. before,” continued 
Jones. “‘For the first time 
in the history of mankind, 
purity and joy and imnocence 
are reaping now their proper 
dividends.” 

“They all get it. They all 
get the same bug,” the girl with 
the caps was telling me. “Instead 
of being satisfied with forty or 
fifty dollars a week from posing, 
they’ve all got to get in the 
movies and make a million dol- 
lars all at once. And most of 
them break their necks natur- 
ally,” she said, “and that’s all 
they get out of it. 

“These women like this one,” 
she concluded. ‘* You ought to 
hear them talk what they're 
going to do, and what they 
aren't. The worse they get, the 
better they think they are. It’s 
a scream.” 

“Now take this little girl 
I asked. 

“She’s losing all the time. 
She’s not half what she was.” 

“Why?” said I. “She's 4 
good little model certainly. 
What do they want, anyhow? 

“What would they want?” 

I admitted I didn’t know ex- 
actly. 

“They want a real, live child, 
naturally.” 


“Naturally,” said I. 

“And they take all the life out of them, always — 
these women like her. There’s nothing left after they 
get through, if you see what I mean.” 


“Sure,” said Jones, 


“T see. They draw ‘the souls 


out of their mouths and sell them.” 


You noticed these women — these professional 
mothers of the smiling children — when you went 
Rak a? ” 

up there, sitting around among [Continued on page re 
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Just a Moment— 


Richard Le Gallienne, Fred C. Kelly, Dr. Edwin F. Bowers and Burges Johnson 


The Disappearance of the Vulgar Rich 


by Richard Le Gallienne 


NE good result of the multiplica- 
tion of large fortunes in America 
is that a large fortune is no longer 
an astonishment, no longer a dis- 
tinction. It is in fact so much 
the usual thing, that it has ceased 
to be worth mentioning. One 
takes it for granted that a busi- 
ness man is rich, as one takes it 
for granted that an artist is poor; 
and one fact calls for comment 
no more than the other. If an 
artist should happen to be rich, we may think of him as 
fortunate; but for a business man to be rich is merely 
natural. It is his metier. 

Of course, it goes without saying that the well-bred 
rich have always taken their wealth for granted like 
the laws of gravitation, but their attitude has until 
recently been exceptional. It has not had sufficient 
weight to over-awe the wealthy vulgarians into a 
seemly reticence in regard to their possessions. There 
have been populous social areas — as, of course, in 
a lessening degree, there still are — where they and 
their wives and daughters could flaunt and lord it. 
Now, however, even the vulgar rich themselves are 
beginning to realize that gold-braid has become so com- 
mon, that the game of dazzle-my-neighbor must be 
played with other counters.. The parade of wealth no 
longer dazzles. It merely bores and distresses To 
draw attention to the costlinéss of this or that is to 
make everyone uncomfortable. It is much more the 
thing to pride oneself on the inexpensiveness of our 
pleasant accessories and achievements, the frugality of 
the means employed to charming ends. The positive 
esthetic value of skilled economy in the attainment of 
results is being recognized. Wasteful display is more 
and more seen for what it is ——a mere tasteless out- 
pouring of money-bags. Realizing that money can do 
anything, we cease to be surprised at anything money, 
mere money, does. Individual taste or originality in 
the spending of money alone rescues the spender from 
obscurity. 

What one might call, too, a sense of the social obesity 
of immense, unwieldy fortunes, is on the increase, that 





_ there is indeed something vulgar in possessing so many 


thousand times more than we can possibly make any 
use of, have indeed any fun with. We hear far more 
often than we used to of men declaring themselves 
satisfied with a moderate fortune which they can really 
enjoy. And I may be wrong, but I think I perceive a 
slowly permeating sense of an implicit injustice in the 
existence of such colossal fortunes at all. At all events, 
there can be no doubt that the rich are more quiet about 
their wealth than they used to be. The nouveau riche 
is a disappearing genus — at least on this side of the 
water. I have, however. heard that he has been some- 
what painfully prominent in England, of late years. 
Be that as it may, as a stock jibe against America he 
is decidedly out-of-date. 


The Popcorn Boy 
by Fred C. Kelly 


S I sat in the grandstand at a baseball 
game in Chicago a summer or two 
ago, i chanced to be impressed with 
the fact that a humble job can often 
be dignified by being done uncom- 
monly well. 

A man passed about among the 
crowd selling popcorn. Now, selling 

: popcorn at a ball-game is perhaps a 

less important job than that of ambassador or auto- 

mobile agent. Yet, everybody in the crowd looked 
on that popcorn man as a person worth while. He 
was the best popcorn salesman any of them had ever 
seen. Unless the teams on the field did things in rather 
spectacular fashion, people had a tendency to turn from 








Have Something to Say to You 


looking at the batter or baserunner and size up the 
busy little popcorn salesman. 

He had a way about him. People warmed up to him 
simply because they realized that he was at the top of the 
line of endeavor he had chosen. In the first place he had 
a good assortment of talk, and could say things in a way 
that carried conviction. He didn’t merely yell, “ Pop- 
corn, five a sack!” as he passed along and let it go at 
that. Instead, he paused every little while to tell the 
full particulars about his popcorn — what fine creamery 
butter was used and what special efforts had been 
put forth to make it so thoroughly palatable that 
nobody should think of sitting through a ball-game 
without it. 

Ordinarily I am not much swayed by oratory or mere 
talk, and I am not much of a hand to sit and munch 
popcorn or peanuts. But this chap gave me the impres- 
sion somehow that I sat face to face with opportunity 
that he was offering something worthy of especial atten- 
tion. So when he came along and announced that it 
would be pos-i-tire-ly his last appearance that afternoon 
I motioned to him to let me have a sack of his goods. 
I really felt as if I had saved myself, by a close margin, 
inissing something. 

It was not only with his line of talk that the man 
shone. If somebody a rod or two away from the nearest 
aisle waved to him for a sack of corn, he invariably tossed 
it into the man’s hands with all the accuracy of one of 
the men out in the field putting the ball to first base. 
And he never failed to catch the nickel or dime that the 
buyer tossed to him. - He did this with a neatness and 
dexterity that won admiration from everybody about 
him. Once a whole section of the grandstand ap- 
plauded him for the precision with which he shot a 
nickel change back to a customer with his thumb. 

Up to that time I had never taken popcorn selling 
very seriously. But I saw that it doesn’t matter 
much what a man’s job is: if he’s the best man in 
his line, his work will stand out as conspicuously as a 
set of side whiskers. 


Brains and Bean Measures 


by Dr. Edwin F. Bowers 


P to a certain point filling a brain with 
facts is like fillmg a measure with 
beans. The brain will hold only about 
so many facts. Then it spills over. 
And everybody knows how bean 
measures behave. 

There is this essential difference be- 
tween bean measures and brains, how- 
ever. Brains live on facts, and grow 

by what they feed upon. Bean measures remain bean 

measures until the last syllable of recorded time — or 
while their particles hang together, anyhow. 

This is the beautiful thing about brains. All they re- 
quire is intelligent, systematic use — and feed. Books, 
talks, thinks, and the food they pick out for themselves 
from good, clean, rich blood. Exercise of any particular 
set of brain cells develops their capacity for doing more 
and better work; just as exercise of a group of muscles 
develops the cells making up that particular muscle, 
and its working capacity. . 

This development, however, doesn’t mass in certain 
sections or areas of the brain, and push out knobs of 
bone with bunches of brain cells under them. It isn't 
a development that thte phrenologist can, with accuracy, 
descant upon. 

But it’s there, just the same. And anatomists now, in 
examining a brain under the microscope, can say, with a 
fair degree of assurance, “‘ This man was right-handed, 
a musician, a mathematician,” or what not. 

Continued use of any set of brain cells increases the 
number of “folds,” or brain convolutions, in that area. 
This tells the scientist what the subject could tell him 
were he alive. Which brings up the most interesting 








and comforting fact of all. All brain exercise, in mod- 
eration, is useful and nourishing, just \as is all beefsteak. 
in moderation, useful and nourishing: 

Because you don’t remember when or why the battle 
of Marathon was fought, or how lor, the base of an 


isosceles triangle ought to be, and much else that you 
once knew, is no reason you shouldn't keep right on 
feeding that apparently forgetful brain. 

For the brain is what it is — capable and reasoning 
with a large and increasingly dependable outlook and a 
sanguine future, because of all the facts it has fed upon, 
just as the body is symmetrical and robust because of 
the long-forgotten and never-thought-of-again beef- 
steaks it has fed upon. 

So don’t starve your brain. Keep it fed with books 
and facts and thoughts, no matter if you don’t remem- 
ber the article you read last month, or the date of Aunt 
Matilda’s birthday. 

These things may be trivial in the big scheme of 
things. What really counts is just the thing you 
will be able to do with credit and complete satis- 
faction — when the time comes because you 
exercised your mental muscles on these apparent 
non-essentials, and knew the difference between brains 
and bean measures. 


Pity the Poor Historian 


by Burges Johnson 


ISTORY is being written these days,” 
— so the saying goes; but it is shock- 
ing to contemplate what history is 
being written upon. This is an era of 
wood-pulp paper, that crumbles to 
dust within a few decades. Fountain- 
péns are fluent, and monotypes and 
linotypes are prolific, and rotary presses 
are busy night and day; yet all that 

they set down upon paper must turn yellow and fade 

and crumble to dusi, while hieroglyphics on ancient 
books of stone, chiseled slowly and painfully thousands 
of years ago, will still be before us for perusal. 

It is reported that some of the official record books 
of the city of New York for certain quite recent years 
contain page after page that is a total blank; though the 
paper is there, the ink purchased by the city at that 
particular time had no lasting quality. A few hundred 
years ago a man lived who was a center of interest in his 
day, who presented tife greatest dramas that English 
literature has produced, whose literary friends and 
acquaintances included all of the most distinguished 
then living in England, and yet when one considers 
that in spite of all this most of the records of his life 
are lost, and even his authorship of the plays that 
bear his name is disputed by wise men of our time, 
one sees how perishable these records of human experi- 
ence may be. 

Every now and then during recent years archae- 
ologists excavating on the sites of ancient cities have 
discovered some bit of chiseled stone, some fragment 
of an ancient historic writing, that completely up- 
sets established theories, and it is proved that King 
So-and-So and King Somebody-Else. instead of enjoy- 
ing consecutive reigns in Chaldea, in reality reigned 
over different kingdoms, with a thousand years or 
so intervening. 

What perplexities the historians a thousand years 
from today will face, with only such data before them 
as happen to have been set down upon less perishable 
forms of parchment, or transmitted with reasonable 
accuracy from writing to writing through the procession 
of the years! A fragment containing Shaw’s “Antony 
and Cleopatra” will prove conclusively by a study of 
contemporary dialects that the English-speaking peoples 
occupied a satrapy of Egypt; some surviving cartoon 
of Bryan in a toga, with the dove of peace hovering 
about him, will mextricably confuse our history with 
that of Rome; and theories will be evolved and folios 
written upon the period of Bird Worship in the religious 
history of the Anglo-Roman peoples. 

Caricature has its place, and parody is a healthful 
recreation, but if we had more consideration for the his- 
torian of the far-distant future, and more regard for our 
own position in the eyes of a critical posterity, we would 
change our whole attitude toward the establishment 
of a press censorship, or we would exercise far greater 
care than we do now in the distribution of rag paper. 
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There was little of the dramatic atmosphere that Cassius 


Calhoun Walker had longed for 


in the first rehearsal 
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The Bar and the Bard 


(> S CALHOUN WAL- 
4A KER, of a proud old family 
Whiteh is to Say he was a 


Southerner sat in the anteroom 


* the Desmond Dramatic Ex 
change in upper’ Broadway, 
awaiting his turn. Every action 
of the voung man betokened un- 


familiarity with his surroundings. 








In his bearing there was an 

attempt atedignitvy but, bemg on 

strange ground, it was difficult 

Lk . i for Cassius to maintain anything 

Vrs. Preston like the austerity he had planned. 
Next to him m the row of chairs, 

backed against the wall, sat a little, chubby man with 
a face screwed up like that of a bull-dog. Assuming a 
spirit of camaraderie | onfided to the Southerner that 
he spect ilized as a comi policeman and thought there 
was a ¢ hanes ol la di Fa OD In a pin h he could do 
a butler as well as the best of them. Cassius politely 
wished him success but was too preoccupied to encour 
age furt onfidences The Southerner was nervous 
expectant, uncertain what to do. His constantly shift 
ing hands nervously fingered two important-looking 
ens lopes. Phe contained |e rs from the Governor 

\labama and the United States Senator from the 
same state, recommending ng Mr. Walker as a 
thorough gentleman to anvone who saw fit to engage 
him. He prized letters vhlv; he had great 
faith in them. 

More minutes ticked by, and as no one paid any par- 
ticular attention to Cassius Calhoun Walker he twisted 
in his chatr, listened abstractedly to the friendly chatter 
of the comedy policeman and watched the stream of 
actors as they went in and out of the office marked “* For 
Managers Only,” me nil and others evidentls 
wearied of mat {) thre rou ds with nothing like a job 
in prospect Occasionally he would get both letters in 
one hand and in the fingers of the other through his 
long, black hair Phat long, black hair, bobbed to a 
thick bush in the back that lapped his coat collar, 


wklentified Mir. Walker accuratels 
lawver. One 


as a young Southern 
seen an Alabama cub 
of the legislature im his head. could 


who had prey ousls 
lawyer, with notions 
nol have guessed wrong \t this moment, however, 
Cassius had forsaken the law for the drama. He was an 
embryo actor looking for a job, and the cut of his hair 


was not entirely out of character in either vocation. 


by Bozeman Bulger 


Illustrations by May Wilson Preston 


“Got a line on anything in particular?” the comedy 
policeman asked. 

“T can’t say that I have,” replied the Southerner, 
“but, naturally, I should prefer something Shake- 
spearian.” 

The screwed-up face of the chubby actor broke into a 
smile, and he laughed heartily. 

‘That's good stuff, all right,” he said. “It made me 
laugh. I had you doped for a heavy or a lead, 
though. I'd never have taken you for a comedian.” 


“What on earth are we go- 


ing to do?” begged Miss 
| Calvere. “It's awful!” 


AcT I 
MAN 
WOMAN 


AND 


CHILD 





Vaan Lu he ym Fates lon 


Cassius Calhoun had no idea what the man was 
talking about, but in a vague way felt that his remark 
had been misunderstood. He had no opportunity for 
further explanation, as the comedy policeman was 
called to an inner office and did not appear again. 

It looked as if no one was going to inquire of young 
Mr. Walker the nature of his business, but he foreed 
himself to be patient. When the time came the letters 
from the Governor and the Senator would carry him 
through. He felt sure of that. Cassius knew nothing 
of the workings of dramatic exchanges. 

Cassius had arrived from the South that morning 
and, upon inquiry, had learned that the Desmond was 
a good dramatic agency, and *had called. 

Perhaps it is necessary to make the object of this 
visit to the North a little clearer, and to do so we must 
go back a few weeks — away back to south Alabama 
where the name of Cassius Calhoun Walker meant 
something. His father and his grandfather had been 
prominent in Southern politics, and naturally, this 
paved the way for Cassius Calhoun as a lawyer. 
Evidently the father and mother had a legal career in 
mind when they gave him that name. 

The law business at the start was not so profitable 


and, as Cassius’s father died before the son earned his - 


license to practise, there were none of ‘the old clients 
left. To make ends meet, therefore,: the United 
States Senator, a political friend of the father, had 
secured a place for young Walker in the copyright 
department at Vj: ashington. After a year there, m 
which he grew quite proficient in copyright law, Cas- 
sius decided to return to Alabama and hang out his 
shingle again. Unfortunately it was a section where 
nobody wrote anything and very few cared what was 
written elsewhere. There was really no field for young 
Walker’s lately acquired knowledge. Disputes over 
crop liens, pistol totings and hog-stealings did not 
arouse the latent fire. Elocution had been drilled into 
Cassius from his early boyhood but, without a case, 
there was no outlet before a jury. His wonderful bass 
voice, however, won every debating prize offered. 
When the Ladies’ Aid Society, working in conjunc 
tion with the Literary and Dramatic Club, decided to 
give an amateur production of “Romeo and Juliet” 
at the regular opera-house there was no question as to 
<— should have the leading réle.’ Tt fell to Cassius 
Calhoun Walker by acclamation. To this day they 
talk of the wonderful speethes he made to Julie 
as she stood on the balcony. They also remember 
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that the balcony fell and that. Cassius Calaoun 
caught the frightened Juliet in his arms — a fright- 
fully embarrassing situation to both — but that is 
iverging. 

4 County Advocate gave to the production a 
column and a half of praise — not criticism. In every 
paragraph there breathed a feeling that Cassius Cal- 
houn Walker had a better voice than either Booth or 
Barrett and that if the professional stage could only 
claim him he would become a sensation in the theatrical 
world. In substance, the Advocate admitted that 
Alabama’s loss would be the drama’s gain. 

Cassius liked this very much. He would rather hear 
his own voice than win a law case. What could be 
more natural than for him to become an actor The 
next move was to New York. 

Proceeding cautiously, Cassius had written to the 
friends of his father and grandfather and secured letters 
from the Governor and the United States Senator. 

With these he now sat m the anteroom of the Des- 
mond Dramatic Exchange awaiting patiently a call to 
ihe drama. 

“Did you have any engagement here?’ one of the 
girl stenographers finally inquired of Mr. Walker. He 
arose, bowing respectfully. 

“No, ma’am, I didn’t know that it was necessary to 
make an engagement in advance. I am sorry.” 

“No use to be sorry,” she said; ‘it’s nothing to me. 
I just wanted to know if you was waiting here to see 
some manager or if you was simply looking for any kind 
of a job.” 

“In that’ case, with your permission, ma’am, I 
should like very much to meet your — the gentleman 
or lady in charge.” 

“Say, Charlie,” she called over the little railing that 
separates actors from jobs, “come over here.” 

An impressive looking bald-headed man. strolled 
across the room. His attitude of self-assurance gave 
one the impression that the drama ate right out of his 
hand. 

“This is Mr. Bierbauer,” the girl said to Walker 
“He'll talk to you.” 

“T am very happy to know vou. Mr. Bierbauer. 
My name is Cassius Calhoun Walker. . I am from the 
well-known family of-———”’ 

“IT get you—needn’t go any further — accent’s 
good. Wait a minute. Say, Phil,” he called through 
the door of the room for managers, “here's a fellow I 
think’ll do. Better look him over.” 

Mr. Bierbauer indicated that the Southerner was to 
follow, and started for the door. 

“Just a moment, Charlie,” said the man he called 
Phil. A man and woman, actors evidently, were in 
the room with the managers but had arisen as if to go. 
Bierbauer and Walker stopped in the open door. 

“These producers, Burke and Green, are a great 
pair,” Bierbauer confided to Cassius as they waited. 
“If you get with "em hang on as long as you can. That 
fellow Green is connected with one of the biggest svn- 
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A man and woman, actors evidently, were in the room with the managers but had arisen as if to go 


dicates in the world. This is a sideline with him. 
Grab a part in this act they are about to put on and 
it'll set vou in right.” 

“Tm afraid you didn’t understand what I was about 
to say when we were interrupted,” said Walker. “I 
come from the old ——” 

“It’s all right, it’s all right. Don’t bother about it 
now. If you do business with these fellows just leave 
a slip at the desk on your way out.” 

“A slip? I'm afraid I don’t understand.” 

“Oh, sure you do, the regular slip,” explained Bier- 
bauer. “* You know, we get fifty per cent. of your first 
week’s salary as commission for landing the job. The 
slip is merely to keep the records straight. Sometimes 
artists forget and it’s hard to locate “em.” 

“Then, I gather from your remarks,” observed the 
Southerner, “that is the main business of the Desmond 
Dramatic Exchange?” 


“Surest thing vou know.” Bierhauer looked at him 


Though a listener by force of circumstances Cassius became very much interested 





curiously. “‘The coimmission is what pays for all these 
girls and the furniture.” 

* But, as to Burke and Green, the producers?” 

“Oh, they don’t pay anything. They come here to 
pick out the actors and you pay us for letting them 
give you a job. See?” 

Bierbauer was called to another case and left Cassius 
standing alone. ‘The latter could not help but hear 
the conversation between the two producers and the, 
man and woman. 

“It's a good idea, anyway, isn’t it?” 
saying to the woman. 

“Quite a plot,” she agreed, “‘and it might develop 
a lot of good action.” 

“Well, I'm sorry you can’t go in with us. If you 
didn’t have that other engagement we could use you 
two nicely for the heavy and the leading lady. Your 
husband looks like a Southerner, at that.” 

Cassius Caihoun Walker pricked up his ears. He 
had an inkling of why Bierbauer had called him to the 
manager's office so suddenly. But how, he asked him- 
self, did they discover that he was a Southerner? 

The man and the woman evidently were famous 
performers. It was easy for Cassius, unsophisticated 
as he was, to understand that Phil Burke and Joe 
Green had been going over the plot of the new piece 
with them. 

“T picked up the idea while riding in the subway the 
other day,”” Green said to the man and woman as he 
arose to show them to the door. “If it doesn’t go this 
time we may talk to vou folks about it again later on.” 

“That'll be fine.” agreed the woman as she passed 
Walker. One of the young women clerks stopped her 

“Would you mind leaving your names and addresses 
for our files?”’ the girl asked. 

The woman was inclined to be indignant at not being 
known to everybody, but acquiesced when the clerk 
explained that it was her instructions to keep all names 
and addresses of callers. 

“Marcelle Wynne and James Humphrey ‘Troy, 
Hotel Navarre,” she gave to the girl. ‘Family name, 
Mr. and Mrs. Conroy — but you don’t need that.” 

These were the first real performers that Cassius 
Calhoun Walker had ever seen at close range, and he 
never forgot those names — Marcelle Wynne and 
James Humphrey Troy. They fascinated him. 

“You may come in now,” Phil Burke called to 
Walker, and motioned him to a chair. Joe Green, the 
other partner, was at a desk taking notes. 

‘““Name, please?” he called out. 

“Cassius Calhoun Walker, sir, and I presume you 
gentlemen are Mr. Burke and Mr. Green. I am happ) 
to know you.” 

“Address, please?” © 

“Really, sir, I have no New York address as yet. 
T have just arrived in your city. I am a member 
of ——” 

“Any references?”’ 


Phil Burke was 


[Continued on page 44] 
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© fill tn, or rather to recon- 

struct, his portrait of 

Clorinda was not, when 
Bainbridge came to do it, as easy 
as he thought it ought to be. 
The figure whom he had wor- 
shiped as a saintly image in 
stained glass had blurred the out- 
lines in waking into life. She had 
both disturbed his vision and 
rendered it more marvelously 
beautiful. 

And yet when a few days after 
Christmas she sent for him it was 
to show herself in an aspect in which he had not 
seen her heretofore, simple and domestic. Consciously 
or not she had chosen the early part of the forenoon 
as best suited to her purpose. While he waited in 
the library he heard her voice in the tiny room, a 
kind of office, that opened from it, where she was 
evidently talking to the cook. 

“So that’s understood, Catherine. Not quite so 
much salt in the soups — and the next time we have 
an omelette ['li come to the kitchen myself and show 
you how to make it.” 

Bainbridge could not have said why these words 
should have been consoling to him; but a sense of 
consolation followed him when he was shown into the 
little room, where he found her seated at a desk which 
combined a suggestion of business with French eight- 
eenth-century elegance. A large check-book lay open 
before her, and a pile of envelopes stamped for the 
post stood neatly beside it. Everything stood neatly. 
Among the papers there was no disorder; not a pen, 
not a pencil was displaced. He could see her as one of 
those women who cannot move without producing an 
effect of the finished, “of the exquisite. 

He received the same impression from her dress. 
Dimly he had expected to find her shimmering in green 
and silver, with emeralds and diamonds round her 
neck — or in one or another of the imposing robes she 
had worn at their previous meetings. Nothing could 
have been plainer than the short black skirt of this 
morning, nor the long open white collar, a loose frill of 
lawn, that descended to the bust, where three large 
silver buttons, each carved as a different flower, formed 
her only ornament. Her hair, dressed low on the neck, 
displayed the shapeliness of the head; on her fingers 
she wore nothing but her wedding-ring. 

Her first words, too, were a relief to him. “Do sit 
down. I’m so glad you were able to come. 1 wanted 
to ask you about these attacks on Leslie and Maggie 
Palliser.” 

Having been half afraid of some such high note as 
that on which they had parted a few evenings earlier 
he found the tone deliciously confidential and matter- 
of-fact. It was suited to the morning, to the cosy little 
room with its fire on the hearth, its miniatures and 
figurines, and to the crisp, snowy air outside. 

‘I didn’t know they were still going on — the at- 
ks.” 

Th ta > ° ° ° ’ 

Yes; there’s another article this week. It isn’t 
worth while looking at it if you haven't seen it already; 
but I wanted to ask you if you can think of any way 
by which they might be stopped.” 

He reflected. “I don’t know of any way; but we 
might find one.” 

“I talked to Endsleigh arrott about it yesterday. 
He said it was difficult. H didn’t admit it in so many 
words, but I think he trie 4 it once, when there had 
en alot about Claribel «ad a Mr. Searle. What he 
said was that there was no «ne to get at or to whom you 
could appeal. There seet od to be no editor, and no 
Stall, and no proprietor — ao one who would call him- 
self responsible. He'd found it like fighting something 
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in the air; there were no weapons by which you could 
strike at it.” 

“And there generally is some truth in the stories. 
That's another queer thing. Whoever the responsible 
people are, you can’t often accuse them of lying. Take 
the case of Leslie and Maggie. Neither you nor I, who 
know them so well, had any idea that there were dif- 
ferences between them till they were brought up in this 
way.” 

He saw in her eyes that gleam which he had often 
compared to light moving under water. “I had,”’ she 
said, simply. Unnecessarily she straightened the pile 
of stamped envelopes, the inkstand, the pen-tray, the 
small decorative objects on her desk, as she added: 
“At least I knew that Leslie wasn’t happy. I didn’t 
know that Maggie — that Maggie had noticed any- 
thing, till she told us the other day.”’ 

Her embarrassment, the tinge of color in her cheeks, 
conveyed nothing to him but a natural reluctance in 
speaking of the troubles of her friends. “I hadn’t the 
faintest suspicion of anything,” he declared, frankly, 
“till I chanced on it in that paper. Even then I wasn’t 
afraid of it, except in as far as Maggie might believe it.” 

That's all there is really to be afraid of.” 

He spoke with some perplexity. “Up to now I 
thought I understood her. I find, however, that —— ” 

“That you don’t,” she broke in, with animation. 
“No, you wouldn’t. Probably no man could. It’s 
only a woman who understands another woman’s desire 
to dominate.” 

“If she’d only gone another way to work with 
Leslie —— ”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know. I’m afraid he would have 
eluded her in any case. No woman would ever — ” 
her color deépened — ‘‘would ever hold him long. 
That may be because of the complex feminine streak 
in himself. It’s the big, simple, masculine men wio 
are always the most faithful.” 

He found it happiness to sit talking with her in this 
intimate way —such happiness that the discussion 
meant more than the object. His remarks were made 
in that manner he had acquired since knowing her, : 
manner by which he could answer her questions, and 
put forth his opinions quite lucidly, while really thinking 
of her, of the turn of her head, of the delicate molding 
of her wrist, of the distinction of her utterance, of the 
quiet grace of her movements. He could therefore not 
have traced the transitions by which after a few min- 
utes he heard her speaking of Pansy Wilde. 

‘I’ve had time to think it over well, and to know just 
what I should like to be allowed to do. If they'd let me 
take her I should make her at first a sort of assistant to 
my own maid — to do sewing and mending and that 
kind of thing. That would give her a comfortable 
home, and bring her right under my own eye. I've 
talked to Alphonsine about her, and got her sympathy. 
As a Frenchwoman she’s already interested in the 
heroine of what she calls a drawe passionel, however 
pitiful. After that we could see.” 


E thought it right to warn her. ‘ You'd probably 
meet with all sorts of disillusions and disappoint- 
ments in Pansy herself.” : 

“Oh, I know that; but it would be part of my work 
to wrestle with them, to circumvent them, wouldn't 
it? You see I don’t want to go into this thing just senti- 
mentally or as a fad; I warit to give myself to the heal- 
ing and restoration of, this child as seriously as Mrs. 
Macy gave herself up to teaching Helen Keller. I 
dare say it may seem to you a great deal for one when 
there are so many —— ” 

He denied this, with a shake of the head. 

“But I feel equal to it in the case of one when more 
would frighten me.” 

“Tt seems to me all you should attempt.” 
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“For the present, at any rate; only that there is 
something else. You say that Pansy has a widowed 
mother, and some brothers and sisters.” 

He gave her the details of the family, adding that 
since the girl had fled from home, and had later been 
brought into court, the mother had not seen her. 

“Then I should try to bring them together. I 
shouldn’t try more than that. This would give me a 
chance to see — to see what I could do to help the 
mother — and to — to educate the other children, who 
must be young since Pansy is the eldest.” She clasped 
her hands and looked at him rather piteously. “Oh, 
don’t laugh at me or think me presuming or over-ambi- 
tious. You see, I’m — I’m quite well off.””. She named 
the approximate amount of her income, going on hur- 
riedly to say: “‘That’s no enormous wealth according 
to the standards of New York; but it’s more than 
enough for one, and I hardly ever give any of it away. 
Giving away money generally seems to me so aimless 
and so — so futile.” 

He responded dreamily because each minute seemed 
to bring him some new revelation of her character. 
“Tm beginning to think it 7s futile in the majority of 
cases. Our philanthropies deal largely with effects 
rather than with causes, and so our generosity becomes 
a mere pouring of money into bags with holes.” 

She smiled on him with what he considered an adora- 
ble humility. ‘‘You see, I want to — to go with the 
money; to have the money go with me and not instead 
of me. I want to know — to make it not merely a dead 
gift, but a kind of —a kind of expression of myself. 
Oh, I dare say I'm very foolish — but it’s the way I 
feel — the way I've always felt — and so, if you could 
help me again, as you've helped me in so many ways 
already...” 

Fortunately the subject was one he could discuss 
with greater knowledge than the regulation of journal- 
ism. He told her of the different authorities who 
would have the matter in their hands. There would be 
the judge of the juvenile court who had sent Pansy 
Wilde to the House of Comfort; there would be the 
directors of the House itself; there would be Miss 
Downie; there would be Pansy’s mother; last of all 
there would be Pansy herself. On Pansy herself he 
dwelt at some length, painting her in tolerably dark 
colors. She was likely to prove rebellious, refractory. 
You couldn't always judge by refinement of manner 
and dark violet eyes. In spite of these reassuring 
indications the heart could easily be wilful. If Pansy 
hadn’t been wilful she wouldn’t be where she was. 
Miss Higgins hadegiven her a good home, and yet 





LORINDA broke in, pityingly. “Oh, that poor 

thing! I know she’s a good woman and — and 
harmless; but I can’t imagine any eager young girl 
being influenced by her, one way or another. You see, 
my interest in the matter is not in Pansy Wilde herself; 
it’s in trying to help anyone — anyone — who's gone 
wrong in this particular way. This child appeals to 
me only because she’s at the beginning of her troubles, 
and her experience has been so tragic.” 

“That’s true of them all. Each one of them has a 
tragedy behind her.” 

“Quite so; and if I hadn't seen Pansy and felt drawn 
to her, I could take almost any one of them at random.” 
She passed in her elliptical way to another phase of the 
subject. “You don’t object to my making the attempt, 
do you?” 

“No; but you might easily be baffled by Pansy’s 
own inclinations. She might not be happy in your 
house, as she'd think of happiness, and then —— ”’ 

“She'd be free. I should never attempt to hold her 
by force. If being a friend to her, a sister, didn’t win 
her, I should admit that I had failed.” 

**And then,” he began, with an apologetic smile, 
‘‘one has to take into consideration the fact that - 
that you yourself might tire of the experiment —— ” 

With one hand on her desk, and the other hanging 
over the back of the chair, she straightened herself 
royally. “Then you do think I'm going into it as a 
fad. I’m the idle rich woman seeking a new pastime. 
You don’t know me.” 

He seized the opening to say: “‘I know you so well 
that I want to know you better. Isn't that the sub- 
stance of what I said the other afternoon?” 

“That’s exactly the substance — for the time being. 
Suppose —”’ she began again, slowly, with meticulous 
care, to rearrange the objects on the desk — “suppose 
we — we left it at that — for now?” 

“You mean — left it all in the air?” 

“That’s a very good expression. If it were all in the 
air we should live in it — breathe it in — get used to 
it — or know whether we could ever get used to it or 
not.”. 

“But T know that already.” 

“Oh, no, you don’t. This is one of the rare subjects 
on which ['m wiser than you. Believe me, you're noi 


used to it. You see a vision in the clouds which you'd 
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like to bring down to earth; but you don’t know what 
it would be like if you got it there. Neither of us 
knows.’ 

“And you suggest f 

She turned to him with a smile in which he found a 
mingling of tenderness and radiance. “Isn't it very 
nice as it is — like this? You're free to come and go, 
and to know that we have this secret between us 
while we both test the possibilities 2 

“And would it be like that for long?”’ Bainbridge 
questioned. 

The smile faded. If her gravity did not become a 
frown it was because of her inexpressible gentleness. 
“No; and it needn't it needn't be like that at all, 
if vou'd be content with the answer a 

He hastened to interrupt. “I shall 
tent with any answer that doesn't 
thing I most want in the world.” 


5” 


con- 


the 
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love for Clorinda Gildersleeve would have held him in 
the humdrum round. 

Since there were reasons why calmer counsels should 
prevail he did what he could at home. Within a few 
weeks his work transformed itself from the parochial 
to the universal. From ministering to a decent class 
of more or less fashionable folk, with sins and sorrows 
not less acute because they were those of people of 
means, he found himself a champion of man. New 
York shriveled up; Fifth Avenue became a thread; 
his thoughts were daily and hourly with men and 
women he never knew, in desolated towns he had rarely 
if ever heard the names of. Never in his life had he 
been so active. He was on all kinds of committees; he 
addressed all kinds of meetings; in spite of his views 
as to the futility of giving away money he poured his 
means into all kinds of funds. He came into view as 
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When she gives me one I feel as if I was handling a live 
snake; but I’ve got to do it.” 

“You haven't got to do it in that way,” Bainbridge 
endeavored to explain. ‘Between a man and his Wife 
there is, properly speaking, no such thing as money 
Money is only a counter. It stands for something not 
itself. When you've got that, old boy —— ” 

“Ah, but when you haven't?” 

“You set to work to acquire it. One can, you know 
Once you've done it, it won’t matter whether the money 
was originally yours or Maggie’s, because that aspect 
of the thing will have lost its significance.” 

To Maggie he said: “You see, Maggie, you detract 
from your own personality by laying so much stress 
on mere cash. You turn yourself into dollars and 
cents, and then wonder why Leslie doesn’t go into rap. 
tures over the sum total.” 

“T turn myself into the thing Leslie 


cares most about.” 





“If the thing you most want in 
the world is —is what you asked me 
the other afternoon, then I’m 
sure whether I can ever give it to 
not. \s I said then I 
might. But if so, must — you 
must give me time. If you can’t do 
that ‘ 

“Oh, but I can,” he declared, eagerly. 
“T want vou to have all the time you 
need; and in the meanwhile —— ” 

“In the meanwhile, you mustn't urge 
me. You must let me feel free. You 
must feel free yourself. If it should 
come to you that that you'd made a 
mistake in asking a woman like me to 
be vour wife —— ” 


not 


vou or 
you 


NEXT MONTH: Porter Emerson Browne, Sophie Kerr, 
Clarence F. Underwood, Irma Dérémeaux, Edward Mott 
Woolley, Anna Steese Richardson, Tony Sarg, Dana Gatlin, “ 
I’. G. Cootes. Cleveland Moffett, Arthur William Brown, 
Basil King, James Montgomery Flagg. Cameron Mackenzie, 
H. C. Witwer, David Douglas, Waldemar Kaempffert, 
Wallace Morgan. Albert W. Atwood, and Lewis B. Allyn 


“If he cared most about it he’d never 
have sacrificed his independence.” 

She laughed scornfully. “Sacrificed 
his independence? I wonder how? 
A man who has a mistress hasn't sacri. 
ficed much that I can see.” 
Let us keep to one thing at a time, 
Maggie. Leslie sacrificed his financial 
independence, and he did it to please 
you. I wonder if you have any idea of 
what that means in the case of a man as 
proud and sensitive as he is? He could 
never have done it if he hadn’t be. 
lieved that between you and him there 
was no such thing as money.” 

“No such thing as money? My dear 








“Oh, don’t!” In spite of the fact 
that the edge of the cry was 
pered by a smile the protest in it was unmistakable. 


tem 


Her own smile returned, less radiant, it seemed to 
him, than a few minutes earlier, but more tender. 
“Then I won't. That part of it is over. I shall not 
go back to it again. I see —I see that to — to keep 
referring to it might easily become — become intoler- 
able. Besides,” she stumbled on, brokenly “and this 
is one of the most wonderful things about it — the 
fact that you can dismiss it from your mind makes it 


possible for me to dismiss it from mine. I realized 
that the other evening in the ear. I said so, didn’t I? 
And I've felt it ever since —as if something had 


been rolled away, as if a weight had been taken from 
She went on so rapidly that he had not 
bewildered. “But now we understand 
We'll let this this great thing 
be. We'll just live. We've plenty to do — things that 
will bring us together. You'll come and see me when- 
ever you like — and whenever I want vou Ill write 


mv heart.” 
time to be 
each other, don’t we? 


or call you up and if at the end of a few weeks 
we see ss 

He felt it to his advantage to rise. “Let us have the 
few weeks first,” he said, hastily. ‘Don’t let us 


prophesy or make arrangemenis. As you say, let_ us 
with this great thing, as vou call it, in the air 
-to breathe in.” 


live 
between us 


N the basis of this pact Bainbridge passed through 
a number of weeks which remained in his memory 


is i period of poignant high strung happiness. Many 
factors entered into it, factors through which his 


personal aims were in a measure carried out by a great 
impersonal striving. 

It was that 
America awoke with 
that the world was in 


moment in the winter of 1915 when 
amazement and pain to the fact 
agony and calling on her for aid. 
hac been given in the previous 
but as to the 
catastrophe, and mightier 
Pierre. The war was to last a few 
months at most. It had been supposed that the need, 
once met, would be over. But the dawn of that new 
vear Was also the fawn of a new phase of perception. 
It began to be seen that the need was not only urgent 
Once met it had to 
be met again; being met again it had to be met again. 
Pain presented herself as the companion figure to War 
arr spoke in words of even more imperative command. 
Pain brought her sister Want. Pain and Want together 
lifted up their voices in a ery such as no man living had 
ever heard the like of. Bainbridge was one of the mil 
lions of lus fellow-countryvmen who listened and were 
thrilled. 

\s a young man with a young man’s energies he at 
first took the call to be one for his phy sical strength. 
There were ways in which he could serve that would 
be quite in keeping with his spiritual office. In the 
capacity of ambulance-driver or stretcher-bearer his 
spiritual office would in fact find wider opportuniti¢s. 
Had he been able. during this stage of the excitement 
to wrench himself free from his duties, not even his 


It was true that aid 


summer victims of a vast 


st. 


and autumn, 
another Messina or 


weeks, or a few 


. but that it would remain urgent. 





one of the apostles of a new world-brotherhood, which 
was perhaps the more startlingly a brotherhood be- 
cause guilty of the crime of fratricide. 

And in his present activities he had the joy of draw- 
ing nearer to Clorinda, of seeing her in other lights. 
It was one of his first discoveries that in the new move- 
ment of help she took a part that surprised him. She 
might have been classed among the many American 
women who had waked from a state of idleness and 
helplessness. With the needs of other countries reacting 
on the needs of their own there seemed to be born in 
them a new consciousness. ‘The sense of being useless 
with which she had returned from Europe having passed, 
she became suddenly energetic and effective. 

So throughout January they worked together to get 
money, food, clothes, doctors, nurses, and hospital 
It was work of such immediate pressure as, 
for the minute at least, to make their more intimate 
desires seem far away. They did not forget them or 
ignore them; they only allowed them to recede. They 
allowed them to recede, but to loom up in the distance, 
splendid, noble, hedging them round, as the hills stand 
about Jerusalem. 

And yet Bainbridge was not so immersed in new 
undertakings as to forget the marital rescue of Leslie 
and Maggie Paliser or the social salvation of Pansy 
Wilde. 

With regard to the former he could only feel his way. 
When the partially estranged couple returned from 
White Sulphur Springs he did his best to divert them 
from mutual reproach by engaging their services on 
behalf of the suffering. Though by this means he 
occupied their time he could do little to diminish the 
sense of irritation which each produced on the other. 

“So long as Maggie accepts as gospel everything 
printed by that rotten sheet,” Leslie declared, dog- 
gedly, “it’s no use for me to take any steps toward a 
reconciliation. We live in the same house; I dare say 
we shall go on doing so; I make the concession for the 
children’s sake. Otherwise I can think of no greater 
happiness than lo be quit of this damned big establish- 
ment — and on my own again. See?” 

“So long as there’s another woman in Leslie’s life,” 
Maggie insisted, with sorrowful determination, “you 
I did what you asked me 


necessities. 


needn't speak on his behalf. 
to do, Arthur; [ went away with him. But_I couldn't 
go so far as not to sce the papers, and — well, we don’t 
gain anything by talking. When you think of what 
Leslie owes to me, the least, the very least, you might 
have looked for was that he should have remained 
faithful. I don’t say,” she added, with her gasping 
sob, “that he should have loved me; but between that 
and spending my money on other women there’s a 
difference.” 

“My God, Arthur,” Leslie exclaimed, on another 
occasion, “it’s the money. If I had two thousand dol- 
lars a year of my very own I could swallow everything. 
I could pay for my clothes, at least. But I don’t make 
that since I gave up my work at Columbia, either by 
my lectures or my books — no one wants to pay for 
political economy! — and so I have to take her checks. 





man, how vou talk!” 

“Yes, there you are. But what iy 
money? Is it anything more than the token of ex 
change? Once you'd got the equivalent of money the 
money itself had no further meaning.” 

“Tf you put it that way the equivalent of money is 
love, and Leslie has never —— ”’ . 

“No; the equivalent of money is life, and that’s 
what Leslie has given you. He’s put his life in your 
hands. It’s for you to make of it what you will.” 

“And how about my life in his hands?” 

“Exactly the same thing. I’m not saying that 
Leslie has done his duty by you any ‘more than that 
you've done your duty by him.” 

If there was a result from these exhortations it was 
not immediately apparent. 

From his efforts to stop the publication of ‘para- 
graphs in which the names of his friends were men- 
tioned in jocular familiarity there was no result at all. 
He penetrated on one occasion to what purported to 
be an office, in a yellow building, very far east in 
Twenty-fourth Street. Here a young man, with grim, 
tight, snapping mouth and wary, restless eyes was 
tilting in a revolving chair, picking his teeth, but other- 
wise doing nothing. Bainbridge having stated his 
errand without mentioning the names, the young man, 
who kept his hat on his head and retained his position 
in the revolving chair, replied, vaguely: ‘* Well, that 
wouldn’t be in my department.” 

“Then in whose department would it be?” 

“T couldn’t rightly say.” 

“Would it be possible to find out?” 

“T dunno as it would be.” He brought the chair to 
a level position and went on, confidentially: “Say, Tl 
tell you what I'll do. I'll ask Miss Beans. She’s the 
stenographer, but she ain't here today. Leave your 
address and I'll let you know.” 

Bainbridge did not leave his address, but returning 
at a later date he found Miss Beans. She proved to be 
a tired little woman, of delicate features, and a tremor 
of the lip that portended tears. 

In answer to Bainbridge’s complaint she spoke pret- 
tily and sympathetically. “Oh, dear! that would be 
Mr. Davis's department, and he’s now in the West 
He'll regret it so.” 

** Hasn't he left anyone to take his place?” 

“Well, no, he hasn’t. It’s very inconvenient when 
anything of this sort happens. We feel it so.” 

*Couldn’t I wire him?” 

“You might if we knew where to find him, but we 
don’t.” She seemed struck with a bright afterthought. 
“But [ll tell you what [ll do. Will you not leave me 
your address and I'll write to him, if I can find out 
where he is? It will please me so.” 

In the end Bainbridge was obliged to bring back 
discouraged report to Mrs. Gildersleeve. He had ne 
ticed that Clorinda took tis success or his failure ® 
these attempts, of which t were had been a good many, 
as a matter of personal importance. If her own name 
had been involved in the hints that found their way 
into print she could not have been more intensely col 
cerned. It was only when he broached this subjet 
that he ever nowadays saw in [Continued on page 
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HE man with the in- 

creasing Waist-line and 

the vanishing hair-line 

revels in the coining of 
phrases. So, as he remarked, 
“T'm glad I live in the age of 
parasites lost,” he watched, 
from the tail of his eye, for the 
effect of the paraphrase. 

“Please let me see the dia- 
gram.” 

He flung the woman a pity- 
ing glance and reached for a 
fresh cigarette. 

“Paradise Lost’ through 
folly of fair woman! ‘Parasites 
Lost’— same cause. See? The 
parasite has fallen from her 
high estate — gone out! And 
the angel with the flaming 
sword which bars her return 
is Economic Independence.” 

“Oh! In the plain, garden- 
variety of English, you mean 
that the parasite-woman is 
disappearing before the spread 
of economic independence for 
her sex?” 











The man smiled in the 
pleased fashion of a person 
who has watched a new 


thought percolate through the 
gray matter of another human 
being who lacks imagination. 

“That's the idea,” he said encouragingly. 
“You may not believe in suffrage for women, 
but you must admit that the woman in 
business and her economic independence 
are stamping out the parasite. Now take 
our own set, husband and wife, both writ- 
ing, both painting, both singing or acting, 
all that sort of thing. Husband has his 
‘arnings, wife has hers.” 

“Also wife has part of hubby's earnings,” 
added the woman. 

“Certainly,” he admitted. “A man ought to carry 
the heavier share of the family expenses without les- 
sening the wife’s sense of economic independence.” 

“Still I don’t suppose she’d care to be called ‘a 
partial parasite,’ or ‘a parasite half-lost.’ Then think 
how small our set is! Just women writers, composers, 
and artists who work at home when genius burns. 
Compare them with the women toilers who work men’s 
hours away from home. The woman with the gift for 
writing or painting will write or paint, married or 
single — with half a dozen children under her feet, 
Whether she’s paid for it or not. It is her chosen method 
» of expressing herself. She does it for love of her art 
rather than for economic independence. But the 
woman wage-earner in the treadmill who toils unwill- 
ingly to keep body and soul together, looks to marriage 
as the institution which will break her shackles and 
give her the freedom of a parasite.” 

“I don’t get you,” said the man, puzzled. 

Naturally,” said the woman, “because you've 
hever worked among great masses of women, while I 








‘Parasites 


—and “Parasites Regained” 
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Anna Steese Richardson 


Painting by Clarence F. Underwood 


have. Because you've never gone to their humble 
homes and broken bread with them. Because you've 
never lined up at the cashier's window with them. 
Because you've never heard them pour forth their very 
souls in hours of loneliness, discouragement and sick- 
You have merely flirted with one class of women 
and theorized about the other.” 

The maker of phrases looked positively pained. 

“Then you, a woman of intelligence and progres- 
sive ideas, who have been economically independent 
for twenty years, do not believe that the parasite is 
disappearing?” 

“IT believe that the reaction from economic inde- 
pendence for woman is parasitism.” 

“How can you possibly prove such a statement?” 
demanded the man. 

“* By the aid of every-day life,” answered the woman. 
“You are to be married next month. I presume that 
immediately on your return from your wedding-trip, your 
bride will resume her work at the Institute?” 

“Certainly not,” was his quick retort. “But you 


hess. 


Los 


cannot call our case typical. 
I have inherited that little 
place out in Connecticut and 
it would be very inconvenient 
for Louise to commute. More- 
over, I’m the sort of man who 
wants children.” 

**And because there are mil- 
lions of men like you, the 
so-called ‘parasitic wife’ con- 
tinues in demand. You men 
are sex-progressives, modern- 
ists, and iconoclasts only when 
dealing with women in the 
mass. When it comes to your 
own particular woman you 
are atavists. In theory, you all 
belong to the Men’s. League 
for Women Suffrage. In mar- 
riage, you revert to the in- 
stincts of the cave-man.” 

“But you don’t understand,” 
persisted the man. “Louise 
has proven that she can sup- 
port herself if it is necessary, 
but it is not necessary for her 
to contribute financially to 
the upkeep of our home. | 
expect to be even more suc- 
cessful because of her com- 
panionship and her intelligent 
interest in my work.” 

“Ah! I begin to get the 
masculine viewpoint. If a gir! 

has been trained to the point of efficiency 
where she can be economically independent 
in marriage, if this is necessary, she is not 
a parasite. If, by her sympathy, her intel- 
ligence, her co-operation in the home, she 
inspires the husband to do better work and 
make more money, she is not a parasite. 
But, if in spite of her beauty and physical 
attraction for the man, she is unable to con- 
tribute the intelligent understanding and the 
comradeship which make for his success, she 
becomes a parasite. It is not a matter of intention on 
her part, but solely of results in the partnership which 
we call marriage. ‘Parasites lost!” the 
woman. ““My dear man, the parasite is only just 
coming into her own. The daily grind has merely 
whetted woman’s appetite for the parasitic life, 
while daily contact with men has sharpened her wit 
and taught her the better to draw on men for 
every bit of organism, physical, intellectual and 
financial, that they can spare, and still avoid total 
collapse.” 
Whereupon they both parted, the best of friends. 
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scorned 


Lest I be considered unprogressive or unsympathetic 
with the great tenets of feminism, permit me to pre 
sent my creed on this burning topic. 

1: I believe in every woman’s right and ability to 
express herself in her profession, in her trade, in her 
social relations, in wifehood or in motherhood. There 
fore why should any group of women who have never 
experienced wifehood and motherhood presume to 
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advise their sex that there is no self-expression for 
women in marriage? 

2: I believe in the right of a woman to be econom- 
ically independent if she so desires, and to earn the 
sume wage as men, or more, if she is worth it to her 


employers. But why tell the woman who prefers 


motherhood to wage-earning that she cumbers the 
earth while her economically independent. sisters 
are “‘useful”’? 


man’s home and 
becomes the equal 


making a 
woman 


8: I believe that in 
bearing his children, a 
partner of a man and therefore earns her share of 
upkeep, overhead expenses and profits in the business 
of being married. Therefore, why is she falsely termed 
a parasite ? 

1: I believe that a should vote if it 
make her more earnest, more intelligent 
and more happy. But why try 
vince her that a ballot in the 
worth more than those three birds in the 


will 


woman 


to con- 
hand is 


tree wife hood, motherhood and do 
mestic contentment? 
5: I believe in the woman's right to 


choose the father of her children. But why 
harp on the subject when the average 
intelligent woman does it, even though, 
for the sake of her domestic peace there 
after, she permits the man to think that 
he alone exercised the right of selection? 
6: I believe in the right of a girl to 


propose to a man if she wishes to exper 


unalterable facts aboui men and money. The woman 
who has earned knows the bitterness of competition, 
and the inelasticity of wages. She recognizes the hand- 
icaps of the average man who will continue to walk the 
wage treadmill because he lacks those special gifts 
which lead to promotion, big salaries or independent 
ventures. The girl who has never earned a dollar, who 
is fresh from school or college, or who has been en- 
gaged in the rather colorless game of “helping mother 
at home” may still dream of love in a cottage, and take 
a chance. But the girl who works for her living has 
no such illusions. She can tabulate the financial fu- 
tures of the men she meets, and she takes no chances 
in the matrimonial game. 

She picks a “winner,” as she expresses it. If she 
can bring about the matrimonial connection, she be- 





> 
ence the But why urge eu 


genics to the point which robs her of the 


sensation. 


subtler joys of being wooed? 

7: Lbelieve that all normal women who 
chant in public their oppor 
tunities and privileges as wag 
knight 


and, grabbing 


superior 
*-Carners, 
who will 
them by 


dream in secret of the 
come riding by, 
their golden or raven locks, as the case 
may be, will yank them off their high 
pedestal to the plane of the parasite. Eco ft 
nomic independence does not slay the in 
stinets of romance, love and parenthood 


in men, so why should it unsex women? 


@ HOW me & woman who says truth 
s) fully that she hates men collectivels 
and individually, and I will show you a 
woman who is out of harmony with the 
divine scheme of existence. Show me a 


woman who would refuse to become a 
wife and a solely this 
would mean financial dependence upon 
and I will show 


supreme 


mother because 


the man who loves her, 


you a woman in whom those 
instinets, loving, mating and mothering. 
ire atrophied. For, correlating the ma 
ternal instinct, is the willingness of the 


woman to be protected and cared for, 


that she may bear the world children lackwit. 
worthy of her vreat love. 

Stifle this normal instinct at the tread 
mill of uncongenial wage-earning, unde: 


volting to the woman's finer 
toward 


conditions re 
nature, and the 
protected wifehood and motherhood cd 


simple impulse 


velops into an abnormal yearning to 
escape all responsibility and to indulg 
to excess in leisure, ease and personal 


pleasure, for all of which the male of the 
species shall pay. 

This is the reaction from t nforced and 
prolonged economic incle pendence whi N 
I have watched during twenty years of 
work with women and for women. And 
when a falls to this then 
indeed is she a “parasite lost’ to all sense 


woman state, 


; 


of honor and decen vs but not a “parasite 
lost’ as the phrase-coiner saw her. 


told that in 
the shame of spinster 


Pen years ago, virls were 
marry ing to est ape 
hood, poverty or uncongeniality in the 
paternal home, thev were no better than 
offer 


be come 


themselves for sale. 


self - supporting. 


women who 


Phey 


should 





the fool at times.” 


clever brain. 


wisdom. 


a lackwit, or even a low grade of brain. 
rushing fellow of the proverbs, nor does he live in that paradise allotted 
The motley coat is the insignia of a purposeful 
foolishness and the jingle of the belled cap meets most appreciation from 
the greatest and wisest minds. 

“Don’t tell me,” 
sense; everyone can talk sense. 
and the Earls of Derby were just crazy over Edward Lear’s Nonsense 
Rhymes, and Ruskin went so far as to place Lear’s name at the head of his 
list of the best hundred authors. 

To brains like these, Foolishness is a welcome relaxation, and knits up 
the mind’s ravell’d sleeve of care, as sleep picks up the dropped stitches 
for the body. 

But on one who sees only the xanthin of a primrose, this fine flower of 
Indeed, the world has but two sorts of people, 
the Peter Bells and the Cap and Bells, of which the second class are by 
far the wiser, better and happier. 

After all, it is Foolishness that makes the world go round. 
know the diurnal motion is often attributed to Love, but it’s all the same.) 
Foolishness is the frosting on the cake, the dew on the blossom, the’soup- 
con of rouge on the pale cheek of every-day life, that makes that same 
old life worth living; and he whose soul is attuned to the chord of the Cap 
and Bells need never listen in vain for the music of the spheres. , 


to certain of his ilk. 


Foolishness is wasted. 





In Defense of Foolishness 


By Carolyn Wells 


LTHOUGH Ecclesiastes, the Preacher, and Solomon, the Wisdom 
Dispenser, are severe in their denunciations of Foolishness, other 
illustrious writers of classics give us ample authority for its defense. 

The blithe Horace says, in his excellent Latin, “It is pleasant to play 
And another of Bartlett's familiar characters, whose 
name has escaped me for the moment, says, “He must be a fool indeed, 
who cannot at times play the fool; and he who does not enjoy nonsense 
must be lacking in sense.”’ 

But the foolishness referred to by these astute gentlemen is not the 
babble of the simple, it is the wit and often the sound philosophy of a 
It is Foolishness as a Fine Art, and only the most excellent 
fooling is worthy of consideration. 

Shakespeare's Jacques, doubtless the highest type of Scaramouch, said, 
‘I am ambitious for a motley coat. 
pired to the uniform, knowing himself worthy of it, and he wore it with a 
marvelous grace. 

Foolishness as a Fine Art requires even more of its apostle than does 
For there must be the kernel of sound sense, wrapt about with an 
attractive coating of gay foolery, scintillating with merry wit, and per- 
haps possessing a caustic, hidden sting, and all veiled ‘neath a seeming 


Motley’s the only wear.” 


But the motley fool, the wearer of the cap and bells, is far removed from 
He is not the money-parting, in- 


said William Pitt, 
Can he talk nonsense?” 


He as- 


“of a man’s being able to talk 
Lord Tennyson 


(Yes, I 
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prefer loveless marriages to the social degradation and 
the financial pinching of spinsterhood. But the mass 
of girls did. So, today, the exceptional girls of finer 
feelings and high ideals would rather drop in the Wage. 
earning treadmill than marry without love. But jp 
dealing with social relations, the investigator in human 
emotions must study the attitude of the masses, just 
as the compiler of labor statistics must deal with the 
entire mass of workers, instead of the successful 
high-salaried men and women at and near the top of 
the ladder. 

Assume that you are a reporter assigned to interview 
a chorus-girl behind the scenes! She will talk glibly 
about the chorus as a stepping-stone to stardom, about 
her professional ambitions, about her singing lessons 
and her chances at a réle in the next production, But 
take your turn as maid or assistant ward. 
robe mistress in the bare room where this 
same girl, with half a dozen of her eo. 
dancers, dresses for the performance, and 
what line of conversation will you hear? 

Professional ambitions? The compara. 
tive value of the [Italian and German 
methods of voice culture? 

Not at all! 

Matrimonial possibilities as represented 
by certain young men who occupy cer. 
tain seats in the orchestra, night after 
night, or who linger near the stage door, 
You will soon know the size of their in. 
comes, present and prospective, or the 
paternal income as indicated by the size: 
and power of the cars which in dué time 
will reel round to the aforementioned 
stage entrance. 

“Ah-ha!”’ cries some critic, triumphant. 
“The chorus-gi:! is not typical! She does 
not represent the masses of wage-earn- 
ing girls!” 

Why not? 

The chorus is recruited from behind 
the counter, the typewriter, the switch- 
board, the easel, the loom and the ma- 
chine! And the recruits pass before the 
managerial eye by the thousand because 
the theatre represents a shorter step to 
parasitism than does the department- 
store, the corporation office, the tele- 
phone-exchange or the factory. 

And in passing, do not forget moving- 
pictures! Your daughter — your neigh- 
bor’s daughter would be a movie actress, 

Why? 

Because, like the theatre, the photo- 
play studio is a promising marriage 
market. The “extra girl” hopes to 
arouse matrimonial desire in the soul of 
the leading man; the demure-looking 
young person, blessed with curls and a 
faint, oh, very faint resemblance to Mary 
Pickford, casts her pearls of pulchritude 
at the feet of the director; and the star 
with the photographable profile sends 
expensive reproductions of her charms, 
autographed, with expressions of her 
profound appreciation for past favors, 
to the marriageable directors of the cor- 
poration and its financial backers. 

Again, as an accredited reporter, in- 
terview a saleswoman, brisk or beautiful 
as you prefer, from a department-store. 
She will enlighten you about the new class 
in salesmanship established by her firm, 
the penny-provident club organized by 
the department heads, the vacation fund 
which is calculated to improve her health, 
‘and thereby her chances of promotion! 
But work, as I have worked, elbow to 
elbow with sales-girls. Eat in their lunch 
room. Lie, with closed eyes but opel 
ears, on a couch in their rest-room. And 
what will you hear? 

Talk of industrial ambitions? Methods 
of raising the standard of service in the 
store? 

Not at all! 


Men, marriage and money, representing 








Today, the same girls who woula marry 


without love to 
conditions are marrying without love to escape wage- 


escape unpleasant home 


earning and their boasted economic independence. 
{nd month by month their numbers grow at a rate 
which promises to throng our divorce courts. For if 
the reaction from economi independence for women 


be parasitism.as expressed in marriage for expedi- 
ency, just as surely is the reaction from such marriages 
divorces 

Keonomi« independence and the difficult school in 


which it is achieved have taught women some hard, 


comes a parasite. To her mind, marriage with a man 
who is not a “winner” means the same round of toil 
in the home under which she now chafes in the factory, 
the store or the office. So why marry, merely to change 
the scene of toil? If you can’t be a parasite, she argues, 
remain a wage-earner. 

In testing the truth or falsity of the foregoing state- 
ments, do not, I beg of you, interview exceptional 
self-supporting women. 

Exceptional women of a generation back did not 





surcease from toil and_ responsibility, 
economic dependence, parasitism. 

I heard a welfare worker notify a salesgirl that the 
firm had decided to allow her a week’s vacation #! 
the country home maintained for employees. She flung 
herself down on the hospital cot, wailing: “Oh, my 
God! I don’t want a vacation. I want a man wilh 
money enough to take me out of this. I never want 
to work again as long as I live!” 

Hysteries? Nervous prostration? Overwork an 
underfeeding? [Continued on page 
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The Straight Road 


Chapter XX Safe 


WENT and got Boy from Mrs. Monroe's 


Illustrated by 


C. E. Chambers 


from him was the senior McBride brother, | 
back of him Chester Lawrence, prosecuting 
attorney of San Vicente county. The eight 








tent, and carried him over to mine, 
He'd had his scare, and his big ery, at 
all the shooting and excitement, and after it 
was sleeping soundly. I had got undressed and pulled 
on the wrapper that I slept in in the camp, when there 
a shaking of my tent curtains, and a mumbling 
It was Dolph Flegel. He cringed as I 


came 
of my name. 


parted the flaps. is , , ‘ 

“Don’t let that light on me,” he said, and his voice 
shook. “I just come a-past to tell you to get out of 
here, quick as you can. There’s going to be an inquest 
tomorrow. They'll have us all hauled up. That's 
what the Pochins run away from, Over't the stockade, 
they've been telling me.” 

“Of course there'll be an inquest. tomorrow, Dolph,” 
[said. “It's better for us to stay and give our testi- 
mony. 

“Huh!” choked Dolph huskily. “‘ That nigger killed 
his man right acrost your shoulder. °F T's you I'd run 

I'd never quit running. D’ye want to see the inside 
of a jail?” 

“Well, there’s no use running,” I said. “‘ We'll only 
be wanted as witnesses, but if you run you're liable to 
be arrested. Philip Stanley says —— ” 

“Huh!” he broke in on me. ‘Course the old man 
ain't goin’ to do anything to him! Tl trust to my own 


legs.’ 

“Dolph, you'll be canght,” T said. “And it'll be the 
worse for vou.” 

“T won't never be caught in the world. I think 
you're a fool for stayin’. Well —Pve warned you,” 
and he went blundering away in the dark, with a 
clumsy pack on his shoulder. 

After that for some hours I slept the sleep of dead 
weariness. I waked suddenly in the gray dawn, td the 
clink of metal, the sound of marching feet. I stole to 
my tent door and peered out. Down at the big gate 
the militia were coming in, wheeling from the road in 
formation, guns over their shoulders, marching knee- 
deep in a sluggish layer of fog. 

An hour later when I was making some sort of break- 
fast for Boyce and Joe Ed and myself, they were pitch- 
ing their tents on a nice little hill back of the ranch- 
house within easy reach of those better wells which had 
heen too far away for the use of the miserable pickers. 
Strange how little visible reminder there was of yester- 
day’s riot. The people were very quiet and watchful, 
cooking their breakfasts; the empty tents and shacks 
showed up now; yet it was still a labor camp, and 
those in it were listening for any sound that would tell 
us that the engine had started at the drying-kilns. 
looking for any movement of wagons toward the field. 
It was significant that there was no staring over at the 
soldiers, no loud mention of their presence. 

Down around the office, men in khaki uniforms 
changed the look of things more. Milt, the only Stanley 
in sight, was directing some lumber wagons toward the 
camp; afew men with hoes, rakes and shovels marched 
after. They were hustling round to do a little bit of 
hasty cleaning. Philip hadn't come over from Corinth 
yet. Harvey made a favor of taking our depositions 
for the coroner, though I knew that Philip had asked 
it. I thanked Harvey; he never once looked straight 
at me; Boyce, rather to my surprise, paid no attention 
to him. We gave our addresses, so that we could be 
summoned for the preliminary hearing, and were al- 
lowed to go. There were quite a number of persons 
leaving, just as we were; the big stage that had been 
sent over was almost full. 

It seemed queer to be regarded as dangerous or 
criminal, but all Corinth was in a bubble of terror over 
what had happened at Las Palmas that Sunday after- 
noon, and when our stage got to the station there it 
was rather like the black Maria arriving with prisoners. 

saw Mrs. Eccles’s son-in-law with his entire family in 
the round-eyed crowd that had gathered to gape at us. 
Boy saw them, too; they didn’t half enjoy his hallooing 
to them, and answered with cold repression. 

I suppose Joe Ed, with his wounded arm, figured as 
4 particularly dangerous outlaw. They stared after 
us when we went into the station to telegraph the 
Poinsettia. It made quite a sensation when, just before 
our train got in, Philip drove up in his roadster, shook 
ands with us, and stayed to see us safely aboard. 

We got into San Vicente about two o'clock. Joe, his 
Coat off the left side, drawn so as to cover and protect 
the bandaged arm, tried still to make a joke of every- 


thing. I was ashamed that 









there wasn’t a smile left in 
me to answer his gallant 
effort. It was like — getting 
back home after a war. It seemed 
strange that the 0 town should be 


just as I had left Mr. Chambers _ jt Jast Wednesday! 
Boy was lively, he noticed every- 
thing. It was he who, when the taxi we had to have on 
Joe's account turned into Arbolado Street, called out: 

“Oh, see the funny wagon at our house. What kind 
of wagon is that, Muvver?”’ 

It was an auto-hearse drawn up in front of the Poin- 
settia. Other motors ranged down that side of the 
street. The doors and windows were open; people 
stood about on the sidewalk, and there was quite a 
crowd gathered across the way watching. 

“Oh,” I gasped, “it — it’s a funeral!” 

Joe Ed was very white, leaning forward and staring. 
His impudent, irresponsible young countenance looked 
all at once older. 

“What'll I do?” our chauffeur asked in a lowered 
tone. “* You don’t want to go in on her funeral.” 

He brought his car to a stop and added: “It won't 
he but a minute now — they’re coming out.” 

A man who sat beside the chauffeur of the hearse 
got down and went with a sort of solemn briskness to- 
ward the front door. Through that front door there 
emerged, rolling slowly on its wheeled truck, a casket 
banked and buried in white flowers. The pall-bearers 
walked on cither side, the hand of each man dropped 
to the massive silver handles of the great box. Two 
of the undertaker’s assistants were following, arms 
piled with more floral offerings. 

“Who — ” Joe’s voice shook. 
who it is?” 

“TL think Look at the pall-bearers,”” I whispered 
back. The heavy steel casket was being maneuvered 
across the sidewalk. At what would have been the 
right hand of whomever they were carrying, walked 
Judge Hoard, his uncovered gray head bent. Across 


“Have vou any idea 


Callie Baird, who 
has been telling 
her own story 


men were all members of the local bar. Mrs. 
Judge Hoard in black, and others whom | 
knew by sight as distant relatives or old friends of Miss 
Chandler’s, weve taking the first car behind that of the 
pall-bearers. 

**What they doin’, Muvver?”’ Boy’s voice recalled 
me to myself. “Why don’t we go into our house?” 

“We will in a minute,” I answered mechanically. 
“Be still, dear.” 

The undertaker and his assistants were getting people 
into the waiting cars. We sat where we were while 
they all came out — Mrs. Thrasher, Mrs. Tutt and 
Ermentrude, little Miss Creevy, all tremulous and 
shaken-looking, Mr. Martin alone (I suppose his wife 
wasn't able to walk yet) and finally Rosalie — evi- 
dently “covering” the occasion for the Clarion, her 
face the only one in sight that did not wear that curious 
air of make-believe and super-solemnity with which we 
helplessly confront death. She turned to speak to 
Mrs. Tipton, who followed and stood bareheaded on 
the top step. 

“There's mother!” Joe Ed drew a great breath of 
relief. 

*There’s Orma, too,” Boy prompted. I could see 
even from this distance that the girl’s face was red- 
dened and swollen by tears. 

The hearse started on slowly, the other cars fell in 
behind; the crowd lingered, looking after, staring over 
at the Poinsettia, twos and threes of them with heads 
close together exchanging comments. A_ lhuckster’s 
wagon turned the corner back of us; he was passing 
the house calling: “‘Watermel-loons! Watermel-loons! 
Watermel-loons! and nice fresh canteloups!’’ as we 
finally got to the curb and Mrs. Tipton and Orma came 
down to us. Our telegram had arrived; we were ex- 
pecied. They knew of Joe Ed’s injury — and supposed 
that we had known of the funeral, seeing it in the 
papers. 

L hadn't thought Joe Ed could move like that, with a 
broken arm. He was on the sidewalk before the wheels 
had well stopped turning, had the one good arm around 
his mother, and had fairly lifted her off her feet. I 
didn’t hear a word between them; I don’t believe any 
was spoken; but their faces were enough. 

“Howdy, Cal!’ It was Rosalie who poked up a hand 
as I was getting out of the taxi. “Say — it’s a relief 
to see you here alive after what we've been hearing 
about the Hopfield riots!” 

The house seemed very strange, all emptied and sol- 
emn and silent that way. I noticed with a little con- 
traction of the heart a pale face looking from an up- 
stairs window — Miss Chandler’s window. As 
glanced up, Mrs. Martin bowed slightly to me; Julia, 
brown and solemn, looked over her shoulder. She had 
evidently helped the old lady to that point so she could 
see the departure of the funeral. 

“You're to have the bungalow, Mrs. Baird,” Mrs. 
Tipton said. ‘“‘Let the man take your suitease round 
there for you. Orma can carry Eddy’s things up to his 
room. 

The chauffeur had already started down the tunnel 
with my bag, Boy at his heels, when a buggy came 
lathering up with two women in it — Mrs. Eccles drivy- 
ing, beside her Delia, a monstrous floral pillow in her lap. 

“Oh — am I too late?”’ she demanded, hardly seem- 
ing to notice who we were. “Did Mr. Watkins get 
here? Well, of all things — to be late for a funeral!” 

“How do you do, Mrs. Baird?” Mrs. Eccles pro- 
nounced in her reproving tone. It drew Delia’s atten- 
tion to me, and she fluttered: 

“Oh, Foncie —I didn’t see you at first. Did vou 
come back for Gene Chandler’s funeral?”” Then, with- 
out waiting for any answer: “We'd have been in plenty 
of time if that old florist hadn't kept us waiting — or 
we'd had Harve with his car to bring us when we did 
get the pillow. Isn’t it a beauty?” She reared it a bit 
in her lap so that we could see the word “ Peace” on it. 
The fantastic thought crossed my mind that it ought 
to have been “Safe” instead. 

“Why not follow on down Fortieth street?’’ Mrs. 
Tipton’s little silvery tones suggested. ‘A funeral pro- 
cession moves very slowly. I should think you could 
easily overtake them.” 

“I believe I will,” Delia debated. “I can’t bear not 
to have it used.”” She lowered her tone. ‘“‘It cost ——”’ 

Mrs. Eccles started the old horse with a_ jerk 
before Delia finished. (Continued on page 79} 
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Roscoe Train fired. In that infinitesimal moment Marie Beauvais found answer to that question. Who was it she loved? 
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again; I know of — — —— as — 
shildren; I have seen faces that were air with 
‘outh shrivel into age and my people call it Noot 
‘he tawin Keskwawin — the cold-and-hunger madness. 
May God help André Beauvais! 

| will tell the story now. 

It was in June. The last of the mush-snows had 
gone nearly a fortnight before, and the waters: were 
free from ice, when word was brought to me that Father 
Boget was dying at Old Fort Reliance. Father Boget 
was twenty years older than I, and I called him Mon 
pere. He was a father to me in our earlier years. I 
made haste to reach him that I might hold his hand 
before he died, if that was possible. And you, Sergeant 
McVeigh, who have spent years in that country of the 
Great Slave, know what a race with death from Christie 

. 

Bay to Old Fort Reliance would he. lo follow the 
broken and twisted waters of the Great Slave would 
mean two hundred miles, while to cut straight across 
the land by smaller streams and lakelets meant less 
than seventy. . But on your maps that space of seventy 
miles is a blank. You have in it no streams and no 
larger waters. You know little of it. But I can tell 
vou, for I have been through it. It is a Lost Hell. 
It is a vast country in which berry bushes grow abun- 
dantly, but on which there are no berries; where there 
are forests and swamps, but not a living creature to 
inhabit them; a country of water in which there are 
no fish, of air in which there are no birds, of plants 
without flowers —a_ reeking, stinking country of 
brimstone, a hell. In your Blue Books you have called 
it the Sulphur Country. And this country, as you 
draw a line from Christie Bay to Old Fort Reliance, is 
straight between. Mon pére was dying, and my time 
was short. I decided to venture it — to cut across 
that Sulphur Country, and I sought for a man to 
accompany me. I could find none. To the Indian 
it was the land of Wetikoo — the Devil Country; to 
the Breeds it was filled with horror. Forty miles 
distant there was a man I knew would go, a white man. 
But to reach him would lose me three days, and T was 
about to set out alone when the Stranger came. 

He was, indeed, a strange man. When he came to 
what I called my chateau, from nowhere, going no- 
where, I hardly knew whether to call him young or 
old. But I made my guess. That terrible winter had 
branded him. When I asked him his name, he said: 

“T am a wanderer, and in wandering I have lost my 
name. Call me M’sieu.” 

I found this was a long speech for him, that his 
tongue was tied by a horrible silence. When I told 
him where I was going, and described the country I 
was going through, and that I wanted a man, he merely 
nodded that he would accompany me. 

We started in a canoe, and I placed him ahead of me 
so that I could make out, if I could, something of what 
he was. His hair was dark. His beard was dark. 
His eyes were sunken but strangely clear. They 
puzzled me. They were always questing. Always 
seeking. And always expecting, it seemed to me. A 
man of unfathomable mystery, of unutterable tragedy. 
of a silence that was almost unhuman. Was he mad? 
Task you, gentlemen — was he mad? And I leave the 
answer to you. To me he was good. When I told 
him what Mon pére had been to me, and that [ wanted 
to reach him before he died, he spoke no word of 
sympathy or hope — but worked until his muscles 
cracked. We ate together, we drank 





strange cry even from those mysteriously silent lips 
of M’sieu. ; 

It was the print of a naked human foot in a bar of mud. 

How it came there, why it was there, and why 
it was a naked foot I suppose were the first thoughts 
that leaped into our startled minds. What man 
could live in these infernal regions? Was it a man, 
or was it the footprint of some primeval ape, 2 mon- 
strous survival of the centuries? 

The trail led through a steaming slough in which 
the mud and water were tepid and which grew rank 
with yellow reeds and thick grasses — grasses that 
were almost flesh-like, it seemed to me, as if swollen 
and about to burst from some dreadful disease. Per- 
haps your scientists can tell why sulphur has this 
effect on vegetation. It is so; there was sulphur in 
the very wood we burned. * Through those reeds and 
grasses we soon found where a narrow trail was beaten, 
and then we came to a rise of land sheltered in timber, 
a sort of hill in that flat world, and on the crest of this 
hill we found a cabin. 


¥— a cabin; a cabin built roughly of logs, and it 
was yellow with sulphur, as if painted. We went 
inside and we found there the man whom you know as 
Roscoe Train. I did not look at M’sieu when he first 
rose before us, but I heard a great gasp come from his 
throat behind me. And I think I stood as if life had 
suddenly gone out of me. Roscoe Train was half naked. 
His feet were bare. He looked like a wild man, with 
his uncut hair —a wild man except that his face was 
smooth. Curious that a man would shave there! 
and yet not so odd, perhaps, when one knows how a 
beard gathers sulphur. He had risen from a cot on 
which there was a bed of boughs, and in the light that 
‘ame in through the open door he looked terribly 
emaciated, with a skin drawn tightly over his cheek- 
bones. It was he who spoke first. 

“Tam glad you have come,” he said, his eyes staring 
wildly. “I guess I am dying. Some water, please. 
There is a spring back of the eabin.” 

Quite sanely he spoke, and yet the words were 
scarcely out of his mouth when he fell back upon the 
cot, his eyes rolling into the top of his head, his mouth 
agape, his breath coming in great panting gasps. 

It was a strange sickness. I will not trouble you 
with all the details. You are anxious for the story — 
the tragedy — which alone will count with you gentle- 
men of the law. It came out in his fever, and in the 
fits of sanity into which he at times succeeded in rousing 
himself. His name, he said, was Roscoe Train. For 
two years he had lived in that sulphur hell. He had, 
by accident, found the spring of fresh, sweet water 
trickling out. of the hill —- another miracle for which I 
have not tried to account; he built his cabin; for two 
years he had gone with his canoe to the shore of the 
Great Slave, forty miles distant, for the food he ate. 
But why was he here? That was the story that came 
bit by bit, half in his fever, half in his sanity. I will 
tell it in my own words. 

He was a Government man, mapping out the last tim- 
ber lines along the edge of the Great Barren, when he 
met André Beauvais and his wife Marie. An accident 
took him to their cabin, a sprained leg. André was a fox- 
hunter, and it was when he was coming home from one 
of his trips that he found Roscoe Train helpless in the 
deep snow, and carried him on his shoulders to his cabin. 
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Ah, gentlemen, it was the old story — the story old 
as time. In his sanity he told us about Marie, I 
hovering over him closely, M’sieu sitting back in the 
shadows. She was like some wo: derful wild-flower, 
French, a little Indian. He told us how her long black 
hair would stream in a shining cascade, soft as the 
breast of a swan, to her knees and below; how it would 
hang again in two great, lustrous braids, and how her 
eyes were limpid pools that set his soul afire, and how 
her slim, beautiful body filled him with a monstrous 
desire. She must have been beautiful. And her 
husband, André Beauvais, worshiped her, and the 
ground she trod on. And he had the faith in her that 
a mother has in her child. It was a sublime love, and 
Roscoe Train told us about it as he lay there, dying, as 
he supposed. In that faith of his André went unsus- 
pectingly to his trap-lines and his poison-trails, and 
Marie and Roscoe were for many hours at a time alone, 
sometimes for a day, sometimes for two days, and occa- 
sionally for three, for even after his limb had regained 
its strength Roscoe feigned that it was bad. It was a 
hard fight, he said —a hard fight for him to win her: 
but win her he did, utterly, absolutely, heart, body 
and soul. Remember, he was from the South, with 
all its power of language, all its tricks of love, all its 
furtiveness of argument, a strong man with a strong 
mind — and she had lived all her life in the wilderness. 
She was no match fcr him. She surrendered. He 
told us how, after that, he would unbind her wonderful 
hair and pillow his face in it; how he lived in a heaven 
of transport, how utterly she gave herself to him in 
those times when André was away. 

Did he love her? 

Yes, in that mad passion of the brute. But not as 
you and I might love a woman, gentlemen. Not as 
André loved her. Whether she had a heart or a soul 
it did not matter. His eyes were blind with an in- 
sensate joy when he shrouded himself in her wonderful 
hair. To see the wild color painting her face like a 
flower filled his veins with fire. The beauty of her, 
the touch of her, the mad beat of her heart against him 
made him like a drunken man in his triumph. Love? 
Yes, love of the brute! He prolonged his stay. He 
had no idea of taking her with him. When the time 
came, he would go. Day after day, week after week 
he put it off, feigning that the bene of his leg was 
affected, and André Beauvais treated him like a 
brother. He told us all this as he lay there in his 
cabin in that sulphur hell. IT am a man of God, and 
I do not lie. 

Is there need to tell you that André discovered them? 
Yes, he found them — and with that wonderful hair 
of hers so closely about them that he was still bound 
in the tresses when the discovery came. 

André had come in exhausted, and unexpectedly. 
There was a terrible fight, and in spite of his exhaustion 
he would have killed Roscoe Train if at the last moment 
the latter had not drawn his revolver. After all is 
said and done, gentlemen, can a woman love but once ? 
Roscoe Train fired. In that infinitesimal moment 
between the leveling of the gun and the firing of the 
shot Marie Beauvais found answer to that question. 
Who was it she loved? She sprang to her husband's 
breast, sheltering him with the body that had been 
disloyal to its soul, and she died there — with Roscoe 
Train’s bullet through her heart. 

Roscoe Train told us how, in the horror of his work 

—and possessed now by a terrible fear 





logether, we slept side by side — and it 
was like eating and drinking and sleeping 
witha sphinx which some strange miracle 
had endowed with life. 

The second day we entered the Sul- 
phur Country. The stink of it was in 
our nostrils that second night we camped. 
The moon rose, and we saw it as if 
through the fumes of a yellow smoke. 
Far behind us we heard a wolf howl, 
and it was the last sound of life. With 
the dawn we went on. We passed through 
broad, low morasses out of which rose 
the sulphurous fogs. In many places the 
water we touched with our hands was 


Sheila 


by 
THEODOSIA GARRISON 


ATIE had the grand eyes, and Delia had a way with her, 
And Mary had the saint’s face, and ee waist was neat, 


Sennen —he ran from the cabin and fled for his 
life. And André Beauvais must have 
remained with his dead. For it was 


many hours later before he took up the 
trail of the man whom he made solemn 
oath to his God to kill. Like.a hunted 
hare, Roscoe Train eluded him, and it 
was weeks before the fox-trapper came 
upon him. André Beauvais scorned to 
kill him from ambush. He wanted to 
choke his life out slowly, with his two 
hands, and he attacked him openly and 
fairly. 

And in that cabin — gasping for breath, 
dying as he thought, Roscoe Train said 


hot; in other places the forests we But Sheila had the merry heart that travelec all the day with her, tous: “It was one or the other. He had 
paddled through were so dense they were That put the laughing on her lips and dancing in her feet. the best of me. I drew my revolver 
almost tropical. And lifeless. Still, with again —and killed him, killed André 


the stillness of death for thousands and 
perhaps tens of thousands of years. The 
food we ate seemed saturated with the 
Vileness of sulphur; it seeped into our 
Water-bags; it turned us to the color of 
saffron; it was terrible, frightening, 
inconceivable. And still we went on by 
compass, and M’sieu showed no fear 
even less, gentlemen, than did I. 

And then, on the third day — in the 
heart of this diseased and horrible region 
—we made the discovery that drew a 


I've met with martyrs in my time, and faith, they make the best of it. 
But ‘tis the uncomplaining ones that wear a sorrow long. 

"Twas Sheila had the better way, and that’s to make a jest of it, 
To call her trouble out to dance and step it with a song. 


Eh, but Sheila had the laugh the like of drink to weary ones. 
(I’ve never heard the beat of it for all ’'ve wandered wide.) 
And out of all the girls I knew — the tender ones, the dreary ones — 
‘Twas only Sheila of the laugh that broke her heart and died! 





Beauvais, as I had killed his wife, Marie!” 

Here in the South Roscoe Train might 
not have been a bad man, gentlemen. In 
every man’s heart there is a devil, but 
we do not know the man as bad until 
the devil is roused. And passion, the 
mad passion for a woman, had roused 
Roscoe Train’s. Now that it had made 
twice a murderer of him the devil slunk 
back into his hiding, and the man 
who had once been the clean-living, 
red - blooded [Continued on page 70] 
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Is the Way of the Transgressor 
Really Hard? 


A Powerful Plea for the Old Morality 


F we exclude the coarser 
| forms of transgression. 

like stealing and killing, 
[ imagme most persons 
would say that many trans- 
gressors, men and women, 
find their way through life 
easy enough and 
with little or no punish- 
ment for their wrong-doings 

But let us see. Transgressing 
means the breaking of laws 
What if a person breaks the laws 
of health? The laws of bodily exercise? The laws 
of diet? Is he punished for that? Does he find that 
way hard or easv? We know that he finds it hard. 
We know that he pays for these tra”sgressions in 


escape 





Wr. Fairchild 


sickness, in suffering, in death. 

laws and re 
straints must be in perpetual rebe lion, since laws and 
even in purple 


It is evident that those who rebel : 


restraints are everywhere about us, 
Bohemia. 

‘I defy all barriers, I demand all joys,” cries the 
but he might as well set his amiable will 
against the laws of gravitation. His most spectacular 
Rabelaisian exploits will necessarily fall far short of 
what he might imagine. He cannot, for instance, drink 
all the wine in the world, or make love to all the women 


genial riveur; 


in the world 
I knew quite 


upon W hom the 


intimately a distinguished actor, a man 
gods had showered every gift; he was 
in personality, handsome in 
superb in health and strength. All 


brilliant m mind, charming 


face and figure, 


the world liked him (he was not conceited) and 
women adored him. 

He was one ol those glad souls who be- 
lieve themselves beyond all laws and con- 


must have what he 
Nothing 


no excesses could 


ventionalities. He 
wanted when he wanted it. 
could harm him, 
wear down his magnificent resist- 
ance. Let ordinary mortals cringe 


he was a demi 


and compromise, | 
I 


god and would go his merry way 

Well, he went his merry way 
and, at last, he began to notice 
queer little 


certing things 


things, discon 
in himself. 
“Sav, doctor,” he asked a 
medical acquamtance one 
day, “how does it happen 
that, when I walk along th 
street, I'm all the time 
Dumping mto people?” 
The doctor took his friend, 
this big hne fellow, into his 
office and questioned him 


} 


about his life, questioned 
him in detail, and, before the 
ul finished, the conversation 
had lost its tone of blitheness. 
‘My dear boy,” the 
said gravely, “vou must make 
You must cut out lat 
You must 
eat simply and drink no alcohol.” 
And if I don't isked the actor 
If vou don't ou will go to pieces 
vilhin a vear 


‘You're sure?” 


mn am absolutely sure.” 


doctor 


“a change, 


hours and high living 


The actor was so impressed by this that for 
Six months he obe ved the doctor s orders and |i ed 
un exemplary life, with the result that his fine health 


Then he decided that 


returned and his buoyant spirits 


the doctor had been mistaken. He was in no danger, 
he had never been in danger. It was absurd, this 
Sunday-school existence. He would go back to his 
‘ life and again drink deep of the cup of pleasure. 
} / la jou / 


Ile went baek. 


And within a year the end came, 





“ Say, doctor,” 


by 


CLEVELAND MOFFETT 


Illustrations by Willard Fairchild 


or what was worse than the end, for a living death is 
sadder than real death. That splendid mind was 
shattered, that beautiful body spent and broken. He 
had gone his merry way. 

I met in Paris another obstinate ple asure-worshiper. 
He was an American who had retired from business at 
sixty with a fortune and now proposed to enjoy life. 
For years he had been accustomed to smoke ten or 
twelve cigars a day. ‘This was one of his greatest 
pleasures, and when a celebrated oculist told him he 
was injuring his eves, he resented it. 

‘This oculist is mistaken,” he said to me. “I’m 
I don’t propose to give up my cigars.” 


I asked 


sure he is. 

‘How serious does the oculist say it is?” 
my friend. 

“He says I will go blind within six months unless 
I stop smoking, but I don’t believe it. Anyhow, I’m 
going to take the risk.” 

I saw this man about a year later and he was still 
smoking but when he walked about Paris 


his cigars, 























he asked a medical acquaintance, 


“how does it happen that, when I walk along 
the street, I'm all the time bumping into people ?” 


home on the New Jersey coast. 
young and beautiful wife whom he idolized and whose 
wish was usually law to him; but now being fod 
with drink, he laughed at her fears when she begged 

him not to drive the car and, sending away their 
trusted chauffeur, he took his place at the wheel. Not 
only that but, following some mad impulse, he dros 


he walked gropingly, clinging to the arm of g 
paid companion, for he was totally blind, Vive 
la j jote! 


Let us consider the drink habit and see what 
price the drinkers pay. Not confirmed drunk. 
ards, whose tragic fate is familiar to all, byt 
moderate drinkers, men and women of well. 
regulated lives who take two or three cocktails 
or highballs a day, or even less. Can it be said that 
they do themselves any particular harm? 

In reply to this, most health authorities say, “Yes,” 
that alcohol, even in moderate quantities, dulls our 
brains, lessens our efficiency, tends to shorten our lives: 
but some health authorities take the contrary position 
and refuse to condemn moderate drinking, and it must 
be admitted that many moderate drinkers are exemplary 
citizens who do fine things and live to a great old age. 

While many persons continue moderate drinking 
for years and are apparently none the worse for it (in 
fact, some deciare themselves the better for it) there is 
a possibility that must fill moderate drinkers with 
alarm—that is the case of their being stricken with 
pneumonia. 

““What are the patient’s drinking habits?” is the 
doctor's first question as he stands at the bedside of 
some vigorous man in the early fifties who has suddenly 
been laid low by this dread winter scourge. 

“He has always been a moderate drinker, doctor,” 
whispers the anxious wife. 

**H’m!” grunts the medical man, and he knows what 
to expect during those terrible hours of the crisis when 
the thermometer soars around the delirium line, 105, 

106, 10614, and the day nurse shakes her head as 
she greets the night nurse. 
“I am sorry, madam,” a famous specialist 
said to the sister of a moderate drinker, a 
dear friend of mine, “but it is my duty 
to tell you that your brother has not 
one chance in a thousand of pulling 
through.” 

In white-faced anguish the woman 
heard this sentence of death pro- 
nounced. 

‘*Some things are in his favor, 

but —” The doctor took me 

aside and added: ‘‘It’s those 

three or four drinks a day 
that he’s been taking all 
these years that are pulling 
him down. If he could only 
keep his heart pumping for 
a few hours the lungs would 
resolve, they are resolving, 
but —he can’t keep his 
heart pumping. It’s not 
pneumonia that’s killing him, 
it’s alcohol.” 

Another argument against 
moderate’ drinking is that 
those who practise it almost in- 

variably become heavy drinkers 
on rare occasions, either of great 
joy or great sorrow, and to be 
an occasional heavy drinker means 

that, perhaps once a year, you let 
your human machine run wild with 
a drunken chauffeur in control. You 
may escape a smash-up on that excep- 
tional evening, but — En passant, think 
of the joy rides that have ended in sorrow — 
through drink. Trecall a sad case where a man 
who had been dining too well undertook one 
night to drive his car some twenty miles to his 


With him was ‘his 
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at h 


‘Tas . 
or When the victims were dragged from the wreck 


it was found that the wife had suffered grave injuries, 
her fair face was permanently disfigured. her 
) memory Was blotted out by. skull fracture. 

There was this mans punishment, _and 
for many weary months it lasted while 
she lay between life and death, not 
recognizing him, not remembering 
anything. But he rem ‘mbered ! 

Another argument against drink- 
ing forms itself as we study the 
causes of this habit. W hy do 
men drink? Why do women 
drink? What is the explanat ion 
of these distressing periodical 
sprees that bring some of our 
most loved and talented ones 
to the edge of degradation or 
hevond it? What fiendish 
impulse drives this brillian' 
lawver, this austere senator, 
this distinguished doctor to 
forget all decency, all prom- 
ises, all expediency ard make 
abeast of himself? And this 
lovely cultured woman with 
evervthing in the world to 
make her happy — children, 
riches and a devoted husband 
—how can she spoil and sadden 
everything, desecrate the temple 
of love by these sodden revels? 

Why do men and women drink? 

The answer is that some men and 
women drink because alcohol acts as 
atemporary antidote against distressing 
food poisons that come from over-eating, 
and as a temporary stimulant against 
alarming fatigue poisons that result from lack 
of exercise. Thousands of men and women 
would lose their craving for alcohol if they would 
exercise more and eat less. 

The main reason for drinking, however, lies deeper. 
It has to do with the soul development and character de- 
velopment of men and women who drink (after the 
first start which may have come, alas! through social 
pressure) because they do not wish to face the facts and 
necessities of existence, because they dislike difficult 
things. Drinkers are easy-going natures that cannot 
stand the gaff, spiritually soft-handed, incapable of 
seizing the nettle of life and boldly crushing it. They 
would fain live in a genial, comfortable world without 
work annoyances or duty annoyances. And as a clear 
vision reveals hateful obligations all about them, they 
prefer a muddled vision. 

Then, as years pass and conditions become more 
unsatisfactory, they drink to avoid really seeing these 
conditions, which are the consequences of their own 
inefficiency and neglect. And so they swing along in a 
widening vicious circle. The more they drink the more 
inefficient they become, and the more inefficient they 
become the more they drink. ‘ 

In many cases, by inevitable progression, drink leads 
to drugs and men and women who start gaily with 
cocktails and cordials end in the abominable hells of 
cocaine torture. 

I knew a theatrical woman, once a popular and 
beautiful dancer, who, step by step, through the 
msidious ways of alcohol, morphine and cocaine, fell 
into utter degradation. She ended her days in the levee 
district of Chicago with an equally degraded man, 
formerly a skilled laborer, and their only thought in the 
vile hovel that sheltered them was how they could, by 
any means, by any crime, get five dollars’ worth of 
cocaine a day. to satisfy their furious longings. And 
they got it. They paid for it! 


HAT are we to do about habits that hold us in 

'V such terrific mastery? What is the remedy? 

lhe remedy lies in a changed attitude of mind, one 
that will give to life and the duties of life a new and 
attractive aspect so that the person will be reconciled 
to his or her surroundings, and, above all, will be at 
peace with his or her own soul. This blessed state can 
be achieved through a deeper understanding of life, and 
through the infinite power of the human will, self- 
strengthened by means that are within the mastery of 
anyone. It is certain that no man or woman who has 
peace of soul will desire to cloud the beautiful vision of 
life by drugs or liquors or poisons of any sort. 

While it is true that victory over evil habits can come 
only*through the awakened will, it is often possible for 
us to conquer, as it were, by strategy, to use diplomacy 
azamst our own weaknesses, to invent some little game 
that will make the struggle easier. 
myself had an experience with smoking that 


igh speed “through the darkness and presently 
5 . 
hed into a wagon and overturned the heavy machine. 


“The way of the transgressor hasn't been very 


hard—yet. But sometimes I’m afraid—on ac- 


count of the children,” she said 


illustrates what I mean. Two haunting memories bade 
me give up this habit, one of my friend in Paris who 
went blind, the other of my father who shortened his 
life by the cigarette habit. 

I had been smoking about thirty cigarettes a day at 
this time, and, if I had tried to break off the habit 
entirely, I should probably have failed. As it was, I 
merely “‘swore off” for three months on the occasion 
of an approaching trip to Constantinople. It amused 
me to reflect that I would soon make up for my brief 
abstinence with the best Turkish tobacco in the 
enchanting atmosphere of the Golden Horn. 

And so it happened. For three months I kept my 
resolution with no great difficulty, having this magic 
vision ever before me, and, on the evening of our first 
dinner in Pera, I ordered Turkish cigarettes, first 
quality, and was about to strike a match when a new 
fancy took me. 

“This anticipation is so delicious,” I said to my 
companion, “that I am going to prolong it until to- 
morrow evening.” 

This was nineteen years ago and I am still enjoying 
that anticipation. I am still waiting to strike that 
match. 

The point is that in this roundabout way I had 
coaxed myself to an attitude of mind where my resolu- 
-tion would hold, and it has held. 

There is another lure that draws men as strongly as 
alcohol. I mean the gambling nfadness. Years ago in 
Paris I belonged to one of those sumptuous baccarat 
clubs where all night long, every night, men forget 
their duties, their resolutions, their honorable obliga- 
tions, everything save the issue of the cards. Eight! 
Nine! Baccarat! 

What wrecks of high purposes, of brilliant chances 
were to be found here! I knew a man of sixty, belonging 
to a prominent New York family, a man of patriarchal 
dignity (he was tall with a full white beard), who was 
so helpless in the fierce grip of gambling desire that, 
after squandering his own fortune and his wife’s for- 
tune, he became a hanger-on in this Paris club and, when 
his wife died, he took the money for her burial that had 
been contributed by friends and gambled it away in one 
mad night of haecarat. 

Another friend of mine, a Siamese prince, having 
been warned that he would be recalled from his diplo- 
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matic post and probably beheaded, unless he ceased 
gambling, nevertheless persisted and, having lost his 
fortune, was recalled, and I bade him farewell, dis- 
graced and penniless, this young nobleman, when 
he shipped for Smgapore aboard a tramp steamer 
as a common sailor. 
And his last words were: “ Don’t worry 
about me. I regret nothing. I would 
do it all over again. I’m going to the 
East to make another fortune, and 
when I have it,” his eyes shone 
with the spirit of his dream, “I'l! 
come back to Paris, and, mark 
my words, I'll beat that game of 
baccarat yet !”’ 
In my own case, being in 
London where this game is 
not much played, I remember 
week after week crossing the 
Channel on my day off, 
facing the seasick torture 
both ways for the sake of 
one night at the Boulogne 
tables. And usually losing! 
To be sure, one does not 
always lose; gamblers win 
in Wall Street, they win at 
the races, they win at cards 
(I myself had a brief, trium- 
phant period), but they lose 
oftener than they win because 
the percentage is against them 
in all games of chance, from the 
stock market down, and because 
they cannot control their own 
emo’ions and sudden impulses, 
they cannot play like machines. 
“TI assure you,” said a_ veteran 
Wall Street gambler to me, “that the joy 
we experience when we guess right and 
win, is nothing to the pain we have to bear 
when we guess wrong and lose.” 
It is certain that the defeated gambler suffers tor- 
tures in spite of his mask of impassiveness» Did not 
that famous race-track plunger, Pittsburg Phil, develop 
heart disease from the nervous strain of his heavy 
wagers? <A habit that is so fierce in its emotional 
effect must take some toll of flesh and blood. 


OMING now to sex transgressors, it must be said 

that certain of these — witness the indiscretions of 
youths and unmarried men are judged so leniently, 
in fact, are considered so inevitable, that thes are 
regarded as scarcely transgressions at all by numbers of 
intelligent and respectable citizens. Morality rests on 
the real opinion of the majority, these citizens argue, 
not on any opinion that is put forth for reasons of 
expediency or hypocrisy. Nor can a person be called 
a transgressor unless he or she offends against this 
real morality. A transgressor must know that his 
action or her action is condemned by the general 
conscience of his or her contemporaries. 

Here is conflict between average public opinion and 
the teaching of the churches, conflict between the law 
of the land, as actually enforced, and the teaching of 
the churches. In the decalogue the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth commandments are presented as equally im 
portant: Thou shalt not steal, thou shalt not kill, thou 
shalt not commit adultery; but, in practice, a man goes 
to the electric chair for killmg, he goes to prison for 
stealing, and he gets a little notoriety in the news- 
papers for committing adultery, or perhaps not that. 

And sex transgressors know this. Also the priests 
and clergymen of our churches know it. Here is a rock 
of spiritual trouble, a grave menace to church author 
ity. The members of our congregations have no desire 
to kill or to steal, but when the white-robed minister 
reads the seventh commandment, and when th 
murmuring response comes: “Lord, have mercy upon us 
and incline our hearts to keep this law,” there are those 
among the kneeling ones who /:now they are not sincere 
in this prayer. : 

And when the priest or clergyman says to som 
troubled soul that has owned to sex transgression: 
“My child, you must repent, you must resolve to do 
better. You must pray for help,” the troubled one may 
hesitate. He wishes to be honest. He despises a liar 
and a coward. He echoes St. Augustine’s tortured 
prayer: “O Lord, make me pure, but not now !” 

“Ts this really a deadly sin?” asks the distressed one. 

“Yes. You must repent and be forgiven.” 

“Can I redeem myself by repenting when I know I 
shall fall into this sin again?” 

“You must pray for lielp. 
your sin. 

“Suppose I am not sorry? Suppose I do not desire 
help? Listen! I want to do right, but — I am a young 
man of twenty-five. There is no chance of my marrying 


You must be serry for 
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My doctor advises me to do this thing that 
He says it is necessary for my 


for years. 

vou call a deadly sin. 

health. What shall I do 
Sex problems are not usually presented so bluntly 


to a clergyman, but they might be so presented; the 


young man’s perplexity is very real and legitimate and 
older men have similar sex perplexities. And women 
also. All over this land a sharp issue is engaged be- 
tween what many consider a legitimate need of sex 
expression and what the churches declare to be God's 
holy law. Perhaps no single fact has so important a 
bearing on the lessened efficiency of our churches, since 
tens of thousands prefer to stay away from church 
themselves to be forced 


entirely rather than allow 
into the position of 


by this distressing sex dilemma 
hypocrites. 

What can the clergyman say to these troubled but 
unyielding ones who come to him with their agitating 
sex problems? What convincing answer can he give? 
\re these men and women really transgressors? Is it 
true that they will presently find their way hard? Can 
the clergyman show them /ou their way will be hard? 

The clergyman might show them if he had a broader 





The Dream American 
By Richard Le Gallienne 
I 
RAVE land of dreamers, born a dream, 
Idealist of old, 
Forget it not! Ah! sell it not! 
For, all Alaska’s gold, 


Nor all Ohio’s waving grain, 
Once lost, can buy it back again. 


Il 
The dream that wrote the great word “ Free” 
Across the stars for scroll. 
And out of litthe Concord made 
A city of the soul: 
Still towards this light the nations steer. 
Still vours to flash it high and clear. 





knowledge of life and a more intimate acquaintancé 
with every-day sinners than is usually possessed by 
wearers of the cloth: and he would strengthen his 
argument by considering sex transgressions along with 


aleoholic transgressions, excessive-eating transgres- 
sions, lack-of-exercise transgressions: that is, as sins 
precisely as these others are sins by reason of definite 
and demonstrable harm done by them to the individual 
and not for any reason of a theological nature. 

What, then, is the definite and demonstrable harm 
that results from ordinary sex transgressions? The 
voung man of twenty-five is waiting to be shown. 

\ ery well, he can be show n. The re are serious health 
menaces, to begin with, and it cannot be denied that 
ordinary sex transgressions create in men and women 
ever-increasing desires for fresh transgressions, just as 
indulgences in alcohol and drugs create progressively 
stronger desires for more alcohol and more drugs. The 
young man who at twenty-five takes the sex law into 
his own hands “‘for reasons of health-necessity until 
may find himself at thirtv- 
in fact, quite unsuited 


such time as he can marry,” 
five no longer desiring marriage; 
for marriage through an acquired inability to be true 
He has formed the habit of sex pro- 
miscuvousness and cannot easily break it. Indeed, he 
will be fortunate if the clutch of this habit does not drag 
him on to its last phase of sex perversion. 

The clergyman should urge this young man to marry 
immediately. It is absurd to say that he cannot 
marry. Let him select a girl who will be glad to make 
the fight with him, a girl able to help and encourage 
him through those critical years of his early manhood 


to one woman 


when V ithout her wisdom and love, his life will 
probably be spoiled or half spoil a. 

We need not exaggerate these dangers; the re- 
strained truth is sufficiently impressive; and the 
restrained truth is that our American cities abound in 
men, not hard-faced scoundrels but eminent judges, 
amiable doctors, public-spirited business men, serious 


school tence he rs, respec table ‘ hure h members, who must 
be considered as rather worse than polygamists, since 
polygamists assume a certain responsibility for their 


wives and handmaice lis 


whereas these men, although 
they assume no responsibility for their women beyond 
a most fleeting one, nevertheless expect to enjoy and 
do enjoy all the sex privileges of any sultan in his 


palace. I am not speaking of dwellers in Utah or 


Nevada, but of citizens of New York, Philadelphia, 


Chicago, Boston, thousands of them, who have come to 
this pass because, as young men, acting in good faith, 
no doubt, they entered upon a career of sex indulgence 
“for reasons of health-necessity until such a time as 
they could marry.” 

That is the stereotyped formula of self-justification. 

It is evident that a man who, by the time he has 
ieached the married state, has so far weakened his self- 
control that he cannot or will not be true to one woman 
is like a man who cannot or will not keep sober. He is 
an enemy of society and is in danger of the punishment 
that society visits upon its enemies; in fact, he is in 
constantly increasing danger as the years pass and the 
field of his transgressions inevitably widens. 

Day after day the newspapers spread before us names 
of men and women of more or less prominence, fre- 
quently honored names, now overwhelmed by one of 
those startling sex catastrophes that involve respected 
families in heart-breaking scandal, some shameless 
avowal, a sudden killing, an unforgivable disgrace. 

“How did it happen?”’ we wonder. “That lovely 
woman! Those beautiful children! That dignified, 
serious, exemplary man!” 

It happened because sex transgression, as has been 
said, is a habit that grows resistlessly, like alcoholic 
transgression, and because the tacitly accepted double 
standard of human virtue leads to greater and greater 
sex transgression. 

Even if a man or a woman escapes immediate pun- 
ishment for such wrong-doing there remains the tragic 
possibility that full payment will be exacted of the next 
generation. Very often it is the way of the transgres- 
sor’s children that is the hardest. A father may hide 
his sex waywardness from all the world and die re- 
spected, but he cannot escape an inexorable biological 
law that compels him to transmit to his daughters (as 
the mother transmits her faults and virtues to the sons) 
a tendency to sex waywardness. Thus it often happens 
that a despoiler of homes lives to see his home despoiled, 
just as a woman who escapes the consequences of her 
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If you should fail! Ah! then indeed 
~ Shall Freedom mourning go, 
And men shall weary of all dreams 
That vanish like the snow; 
And laugh at him, remembering you, 
Who thinks to make an old world “ New.” 


IV 
Fail? Nay! though all the slag and dross 
Of earth be smelted here, 
Half-man to man shall grow, and still 
The free be ever freer: 
While through the restless complex whole 
Gleams on the patient shaping soul. 





own transgressions may pay for them through the 
transgressions of her son. 

I recall the case of a beautiful wrong-doer whose 
career I have followed through an extended evolu- 
tion. At twenty-five she left a comfortable home and 
three young children to pursue an art ambition in New 
York, but she was too indolent to work seriously at 
this and, within two or three years, her small fortune 
being spent, she abandoned her high purposes and 
became a brilliantly alluring adventuress. 

There followed fiffeen years of agitated emotional 
existence with long periods of prosperity and a few 
sordid periods, and through it this woman kept her 
beauty and a great charm of personality. 

When she was approaching forty I met her acci- 
dentally and we had a friendly talk. I congratulated 
her on her appearance. 

‘You're in fine health?” 

“7 

“Everything going well?” 

“Couldn’t be better. I am just off for Europe.” 

“The way of the transgressor hasn't been very hard, 
has it?” 

She laughed good-naturedly. 

“No regrets?” 

“Not yet — that is to say,” her eyes clouded slightly, 
“I’ve had a wonderful life; I think I would live it over 
again the same way if I could, but ——” 

“Well?” 

“Sometimes I’m afraid — on account of the children. 
They're all right now — in private schools, but — that’s 
where I may have to pay.” 

More years passed. This woman is now forty-eight, 
still handsome, still fascinating, but the iron has 
entered her soul. She has paid. Her children have 


“Tt doesn’t seem so.” 
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turned out badly 
well, quite unmanageable, and the two girls haye 
followed in their mother’s footsteps. 

“Anything you regret now?” I asked when we met 
recently. 

She half closed her dark eyes as if to hide the light of 


very badly. The Boy is a ne’er-do. 


her fierce despair. ‘God, yes!” she answered, 

Are we to conclude that the way of the sex trans. 
gressor is hard only when there are painful consequences 
a scandal, an act of violence, some injury to loved 
In the case of my beautiful acquaintance, fop 
example, if she had never had children might she have 
gone on to the end of her days insisting that she re. 
gretted nothing and had never suffered for her sing? 

There is ground for such a conclusion. We al] know 
instances like that of the statesman whose sex indis. 
cretions never troubled him until they were exposed 
and then they killed him; I believe, however, that 
these transgressors find their way hard in any event 
whether they are discovered or not. They find their 
way hard for reasons known to themselves (I am not 
speaking of remorse) rio matter what other persons 
know; they find their way inevitably hard just as 
alcoholic transgressors find their way inevitably hard. 

Let us see how this theory works out in the case of the 
society woman transgressor who'is never found out, 
eitlfer by her husband, if she has one, or by the world. 
She has her affaires, but there are no unpleasant con- 
sequences and, as the years pass, she remains a serene 
and respected figure, never touched by the breath of 
scandal. How is her way hard? 

It is hard, to begin with, through constant humilia- 
tions, since a double existence is necessarily based on 
deceit. ° A naturally truthful woman finds _ herself 
continually forced to lie and then to remember her 
lies in all their petty details after she has told them, in 
order to avoid self-betrayal. And, if married, she must 
bear that hideous torture to a loval nature of simulating, 
day after day, a love for her husband that has de- 
parted but that he still claims as his own. 

To add to her pain is the knowledge that she cannot 
sce her lover when she wants him, she cannot be with 
him freely. Even to write freely, even to telephone is 
dangerous. And, whatever her justification, little by 
little, from living in a false atmosphere she becomes false 
herself. She rubs off the bloom of her soul. She feels 
herself degraded. She grows hard. 

This woman’s way is also hard because meretricious 
love offers no certainty of permanence. The man is 
fickle, faithless, the woman finds herself abandoned; 
also this kind of love usually denies the woman her 
heart’s fondest longing, a child, or makes the child an 


ones? 





V 
They know you not who only see 
The merchant and the mart, 
For still beneath the dollar coat 
There beats the dreamer’s heart; 
Tis yet a huge and jumbled scheme, 
But. still he labors at a dream — 
VI 
Dream so aérial and vast, 
We miss its scope and span, 
The lordliest and the loveliest house 
Man ever built for Man, 
The temple and the dwelling-place 
Of one great folk the human race. 


eee 





object of shame instead of joy. Finally, the woman is 
often tortured by the knowledge that her lover, a 
married man, is really devoted to his own wife and 
happy in his home. He regards her, the other woman, 
who, perhaps, has sacrificed everything for him, merely 
as a diversion. In a crisis he would stand by his wile, 
defend his wife, die for his wife. And if he were ill or m 
trouble, it is the wife who would comfort him and care 
for him. 

Another sex offender, whose fault is more easily 
pardoned than that of the lady in her sheltered home, 
is the self-supporting, self-respecting working girl or 
business woman who yields to conditions that are too 
hard for her, who sees no way of making life at all 
endurable except by yielding. How much does she pay 
for her transgression? How hard does her way become? 

The answer is that she pays the heaviest price’of a 
and, through her downfall, society pays a heavy price. 
She stands for thousands, tens of thousands of ‘girls 
and women who are practically alone in the world and 
are dependent upon their own exertions for whatever 
life is to give them. Every day they meet men in 
factory, the shop, the office, the boarding-housé 
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wherever they go men look at them and, 

if they are attractive, admire them and 

ursue them with attentions, for that 
is the eternal law. 

But these men do not ask these women 
to be their wives, they do not want 
them for wives. Very often they have 
wives already. ‘They ask them to 
dinner, to the theatre, to a dance, to go 
for a ride in a motor, to go on an excur- 
sion to Coney Island. 

Sooner or later the women accept 
these invitations — they cannot spend 
all their evenings alone after the day’s 
hard work; they crave some pleasure 
and excitement, some outlet for their 
emotional natures. Never were beauty 
and youth made to pine away in hall- 
bedrooms. a. 

We need not complete this picture. 
We know how it will fare with the pretty 
factory worker, the romantic stenog- 
rapher, the trusting, pleasure-loving 
shop girl. In their best frocks and 
smiles they will welcome the casual man, 
take him on his own terms, since they 
cannot have him on their terms, and 
they must have “a gentleman friend” 
on some terms. 

We know also that the lonely, hard- 
driven business woman, sighing for the 
unrealized dreams of an ideal lover, will 
presently take instead some hustling 
good-natured sex wanderer who will 
invite her to table d’héte dinners and 
ultimately have his way with her. 

Pitiful result! Here are beauty and 
youth exchanged for some paltry pleas- 
ure, a dinner, a theatre, a motor trip; 
here is the sacredness of womanhood 
given to a man who will forget the giver 
next week or next month in the pursuit 
of another woman, as is the nature of 
sex wanderers. 

And behold our little working girl 
again in the loneliness of her hall bed- 
room! If she wants more suppers on 
Broadwa. more Jango teas, more 
automobile excursions, she must get 
them at the same price with another 
companion. 

Even a glimmer of intelligence must 
show her that this prospect is hopeless. 
She will pay a hideous price in harden- 
ing, coarsening, inevitable destruction; 
so it is a stupid thing, leaving aside 
morality, f6r the little working girl to 
let herself be caught in this current of 
cheap transgression. She can do much 
better for herself. 

How? What can a working girl, 
pretty, pleasure-loving, who earns six 
or eight dollars a week, or a business 
woman, lonely, emotionally intense, who 
earns fifteen or twenty dollars a week — 
what can they do to satisfy legitimate 
longings for the joys of existence, for 
smart clothes, for some gaiety and 
sentimental satisfaction after the grind- 
ing hours of their wage slavery? Inas- 
much as the men they would gladly 
marry will not marry them (although 
they will entertain them), what are 
these women to do, since they must have 
entertainment? 

The answer is that there are better 
ways for working women to get enter- 
tamment and to get anything else they 
desire than by giving themselves to 
men, and the best way (instead of 
drifting) is to decide upon a worth-while 
plan of life, a satisfactory goal in life, 
and concentrate upon that plan and that 
goal. And the essential requirement 
here is the right kind of husband. 

Sharp comes the retort of discouraged 
women: “You are laughing at us. What 
can we decide? We are factory slaves, 
department-store drudges. Of course 
we want a husband, but how are we to 
get one? We want a good home and 
some money, but — what is the use? 
The men we like think themselves above 
us; they will not marry us. You don’t 
expect us to marry some drunken truck- 
driver who will beat us, just to have a 
husband, do you?” - 

Certainly not; the working girl, the 
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business woman who is attractive and | 


intelligent can do much better than 
that. She can have a good home and 
money, a husband who will be kind to 
her, a nice-looking husband, if she will 
put her mind on the effort after the 
fashion of men who set out to get rich. 
A man who works for riches with all his 
heart gains riches; nothing can stop 
him. And a woman who works for a 
husband in the same way gets the 
husband; nothing can stop her. The 
reason Why nost men are poor and why 
many women lack good husbands is 
because men and women will not work 
hard enough to win these prizes. But 
they might win them. 

‘Take the case of a factory girl alone 
in New York, a good-looking girl who 
is earning six dollars a week and is 
apparently condemned to a brutalizing 
tenement-house or boarding-house ex- 
istence. How can she realize her dream 
of an attractive home? How can she 
get the husband she longs for? How 
is it possible? 

The answer is she must make a fight, 
using her spare time instead of wasting 
it and, first of all, she must learn to be 
something better than an _ unskilled 
factory worker. She can (if she will) 
by making the most of her evenings and 
odd half days, become a skilled worker 
in any one of a hundred lines of effort, 
artificial flowers, leather work, decora- 
tive china, feathers, ivory-cutting, silver- 
engraving, numberless high-class trades 
where she could double or treble her 
carnings. 

Or she can (if she will), without in- 
creasing her expenses, arrange to board 
with a French, German, or Spanish 
family where, within a year or two, she 
could learn a new language and this 
might open the door of some golden 
opportunity. It might allow her to 
travel. The world is not bounded by 
New York, Chicago, Boston, or Phila- 
delphia. ‘There are opportunities wait- 
ing in other cities, in other lands. And 
adventures! Enjoyments! 

Again, instead of spending her even- 
ings in dance halls or at the movies, she 
can (if she will) learn to do fine sewing, 
embroidery, hair-dressing, and fit her- 
self to be a lady’s maid. Not an ordi- 
nary lady’s maid, but one with ambition 
to rise higher by self-development, one 
who will become a housekeeper, a 
traveling-companion, a business asso- 
ciate or assistant and, sooner or later, 
the wife of a man who will appreciate 


her efficiency, her adaptability, her . 


indomitable courage. There are thou- 
sands of such men in the world, available 
and desirable husbands; it is only a 
question of having the will, the resistless 
purpose to find them and to be worthy 
of them. 

It may be objected that this is an 
unduly optimistic view of the working 
woman’s chances in life. Only the 
exceptional girl could achieve such 
success and lift herself above an un- 
skilled labor handicap. Granted; but 
how many of us there are, girls, women 
and men, who might, if we would, 
become exceptional persons and not 
remain ordinary persons! 


HAVE received a touching letter 

from a lady who would shrink from 
sex transgression, yet who feels that the 
way of the non-transgressing sex woman 
is very hard. 

“You say that sex love and spiritual 
love should go hand in hand,” she 
writes; “‘but you must surely know that 
the combination is not always possible, 
to women at least. Man may seek 
until he finds, but woman must wait 
and hide her aching heart with a smiling 
face. Life has taught me this — unless 
spiritual love can be sufficient for both 
soul and body, then God did a cruel 
thing when he made woman, for there 
are countless numbers of women in all 
generations who are compelled, from 











“This Campbell treat 
will just complete 
My joyous preparation. 
lt warms my heart before | start 
To make a merry nation.” 


What would happen to Christmas 
if Santa Claus had dyspepsia ? 


It would be a dull old time. 


‘‘A good digestion makes a merry heart.” 
Write that in your diary on Christmas 
morning. And underneath it write this: 


A good soup eaten every day is the best assur- 
ance of a good digestion. 

This is a truth on which all authorities 
agree; a truth proven by experience. That 
is why you get more of the real Christmas 
spirit into your whole year’s program every 
time you eat 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


It promotes the good digestion which 
makes a merry heart. It tones and strength- 
ens the natural appetite; and it helps to 
overcome the unnatural “‘gnawing’”’ sensa- 
tion, so common with many people, which 
is no genuine appetite at all, but only a 
symptom of impaired digestion. 

In other words, Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
is real food and satisfies real hunger, be- 
cause it furnishes the partic- 
ular elements of nutrition 
which are so often needed to 
make a proper balance in 
the regulation diet. 

Make it a practice to eat a 
wholesome soup like this 
once a day at least, and see 
if you do not feel ‘‘better- 
fed,’ stronger and more 


cheerful. See if this doesn’t 








seem a merrier world. 
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COLUMBIA 


Records 


Lazaro! ““The greatest tenor since 
Rubini, a greater than Gayarre.” 







You have never heard “Celeste Aida” 
or the great arias from “La Boheme,” 
“L’ Africana” or “I Puritani” as they 
are sung by Lazaro. 








Here is a voice that has swept whole 
countries into adoration. Not only 1 
there no voice of greater power, 

but there is no tenor with such 
range or control. 









You can hear this wonderful tenor be- 
fore he makes his first appearance on 
the stage in this country, on some of 
the most marvelous Columbia Records 
ever made in all record history. 
Ilear these wonderful Lazaro records at your 
Columbia dealer’s. 



































Columbia 
" ; ‘ Grafonola 
Prices in Canada plus duty wv Price $200 
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yarious causes, to lead lonely, love-starved 


. ” 
Oe shall we answer this cry of heart- 

ish in thousands of unsatisfied women? 
Shall we urge them to continued endurance 
or to rebellion? Is there no balm in Gilead 
for these lamenting ones? Must they go on 
to the end of their cold lives, their biologi- 
cally useless and purposeless lives, knowing 
no other ecstasy than that of tragic sub- 
mission? “ Thy will be done! 

If I were & woman In the pathetic case set 
forth by my correspondent | would rebel 
against conditions, but not in the way of 
becoming a sex transgressor. I would insist 
upon having love in my life, both spiritual 
and physical love, and i would strive to win 
this love even if it were necessary to chal- 
lenge certain half-worn-out social conven- 
tions regarding womanly duty and modesty. 

If I were an unmarried woman in moderate 
circumstances, I would hold the thought 
that my chief duty in life, as preparing for 
my greatest chance of happiness, was to have 
a husband and to bear him children. With 
all my strength I would combat the notion 
that, in the matter of getting a husband, 
women are to play a merely passive role. 
I would do much more than merely wail 
sweetly until some predestined man came 
along ‘and asked me to enter into the holy 
state of matrimony. I would not believe in 
any predestined man, since I would under- 
stand that falling in love is largely a matter 
of geography and opportunity, and I would be 
ready to change the one and create the other. 

I would hold the thought that in a thou- 
sand cities and towns of America there are 
a thousand men waiting, all more or less 
eligible as husbands, all more or less capable 
of arousing and satisfying a woman’s love. 
I would have a husband. 

1 would, furthermore, work to develop 
my most attractive qualities, my best 
efficiencies, so that when I had found the 
husband who satisfied me I would be the kind 
of woman who would satisfy him. I would 
put intelligent study on that most honorable 
and important business of being a wife, just 
as Wage-earning women put study on ste- 
nography or singing. I would resolve to 
furnish the highest qualifications as a com- 
panion and a helpmate, not leaving this to 
chance, as usually happens; in short, I would 
make myself so desirable as a life partner 
that it would be impossible for me to remain 
long without the position that I desired. 

If I had a little money I would make that 
count, not in any odious way but as a legiti- 
mate part of my contribution to the partner- 
ship. I would let it be known to a man 
exactly what I had to offer and would see to 
it that he realized my value to him. If neces- 
sary, I would not hesitate to use the good 
offices of a third person or even (directly or 
indirectly) to make a proposai of marriage 
myself. I would have a husband ! 

I hear protests that such scheming and 
striving for a husband is altogether odious 
and unworthy of a fine woman; but I reply 
that no important result is ever obtained 
without effort, and nothing in life is so 
important for a woman, under the present 
social order, as to be married — happily, if 
possible. Besides, women do strive to get 
husbands — they always have — but with 
an ill-directed, ineffectual striving, since 
they usually have not prepared themselves 
to be efficient wives, nor have they learned 
to admit, even to themselves, that a satis- 
factory marriage is necessary for their 
happiness. When they realize this eternal 
truth they will no longer (through false 
modesty or a false sense of duty) leave these 
momentous issues to unassisted fate any 
more than a mother would leave the care of 
her sick child to unassisted fate. Women 
must have husbands, exactly as men must 

ve employment, and they must work for 
these husbands exactly as men work for 
money. This is their supreme duty in life, 
and this alone will bring them their supreme 
joy in life. 


T remains to consider the way of the male 
sex transgressor. How is this hard if his 
Wrong-doings are not discovered, if he rounds 
out his term of years without any apparent 
punishment for harm done to women? How 
oes he pay for his insincerities, his false 
Promises? Or for some heartless abandon- 
ment? Perhaps he has plotted against the 
honor of a peaceful home, against a maiden’s 
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Innocence, 


How is his way hard if no one 
evet knows these things or asks him to pay? 

If I were preaching an old-fashioned 
sermon (which I am not) I should say that 
his conscience makes him pay, that he suffers 
tortures of soul ‘irough harrowing memories, 
but, in most cases, I do not believe this is 


true. I have talked frankly with many men 
and have found no evidence that the average 
sex transgressor suffers from pangs of con- 
science. He takes these things complacently. 
His way is hard for a different reason. 

What reason? His way is hard because 
the inevitable habit of promiscuousness 
already considered (think of the wasted time, 
the wasted vital and emotional power) 
interferes with what a man cares most for in 
life, his success. No doubt many successful 
men have been sex offenders, but for one such 
there are a thousand failures who might have 
succeeded brilliantly but for this weakness. 
There is the tragedy of sex transgression and 
a vast multitude know it in their hearts — 
doctors, lawyers, artists, business men, 
writing men, scientific men, who should be 
in the front rank (not in the rear rank) who 
would be in the front rank but for these 
unknown and unsuspected woman follies. 
That is how they pay — with failure or 
mediocrity or poverty for themselves and 
for their children, instead of the eminence 
they might have attained. 


ANY a grave-faced citizen of sixty or so 
looks back on his life with a double pang 
since he knows why he has been so far out- 
stripped by less gifted men, why he has not 
achieved the ambition that was in his power; 
but he can tell this truth to no one. 

We know the truth, however, those of us 
who have studied these weaknesses of the 
stronger sex. We know what incredible 
capitulations to the “illicit rove” are made 
every day. We know that sex offenders 
carry within themselves the sources of their 
own punishment, since they create conditions 
that make punishment inevitable. Having 
enjoyed one romantic or sordid adventure 
they straightway prepare for another and, as 
the series advances, they demand added 
piquancy, even welcoming the spice of dan- 
ger, just as drug-users increase their doses. 

The spice of danger! God knows there is 
danger enough for these stumbling offenders 
as they wander down the black labyrinth of 
passion! On every hand are enemies and 
perils. Grafting perils! Blackmailing perils! 
Treacheries! Corruptions! And, in the 
gloom, red-angered retribution lurking! It 
is not by accident that exposure comes, but 
by necessity, the same kind of symptomatic 
necessity that leads to the discovery of a 
cancer in the human body. It must be 
discovered sooner or later. 

Dwellers in a Western city speak with 
awe of the downfall of a great sex offender, 
perhaps the most powerful man in the West, 
through one transgression which turned the 
community against him, although he, no 
doubt, regarded it as of minor importance, 
no worse than others in his record. Swift 
and hard fell the blows of fate. His immense 
political power was broken, his friends for- 
sook him, his riches slipped away, his rugged 
health was shattered — even the girl, victim 
and avenger, upon whom he had lavished a 
fortune, turned her back on him, and many 
saw this once mighty dictator, now a pitiful 
derelict, weeping and mumbling his griefs 
to anyone who would listen. 

How many similar cases we ,can recall 
where a man was running his race bravely, 
was almost at some splendid goal when sud- 
denly he faltered, turned, dropped out. 
That brilliant district attorney, brief idol of 
the people, once cheered as the indicated 
candidate for governor — what stopped his 
political career? That most fearless and 
incorruptible senator from the West who 
seemed about to shake down the pillars of 
privilege — what happened to him? And that 
social reformer whose bold lash was once so 
heavy on our hypocrisies — what crippled 
his splendid powers and purposes? 

If you inquire diligently you will hear the 
whispered explanation: 

“They got him.” 

“How? Crooked?” 

“No. A woman.” 

Itisthe same eternally old, everlastingly new 
explanation of a million disappointed hopes 
and unfulfilled opportunities, they got him 

there was a woman! That is how he paid. 


NEXT MONTH: “Is Honesty the Best Policy?” — another 
splendid article in the series by Mr. Moffett; also a story by 
Edward Mott Woolley that many will find reminiscent of 


Mr. W oolley’s former success, “ Dictated, but Not Read.” 




















A happy Christmas thought- 


KODAK 


The gift that adds to the good 
times at the moment; that in- 
doors and out gives zest to the 
merry making and then—pre- 
serves the happy picture story 
of all that goes to make the day 
a merry one. 


The Kodak catalogue, free at your dealer’s, or 
by mail, tells in detail about the various Kodak 
and Brownie cameras— from $1.25 upward. 
Photography is really very simple and inexpen- 


sive. ° Kodak has made it so. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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| Evening jewelry. 
veat buttons, links to match, ) 
96.50. Studs and links | 


83.50. 
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box reverser/— 
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wee Two Gifts in One 


=> For his Christmas—Krementz 14 Kt. 

y rolled gold plate jewelry in a beautiful 
Parisian Ivory, plush-lined gift box. Initials 

may be engraved on the lid. 

Remove the jewelry, reverse the box—he has a jewel box— 

a handy receptacle for collar buttons, studs and trinkets—a 

gift in itself. 

Lucky is he if his wife or sister does not appropriate this box for her own use. 

Its attractiveness is as appealing to women as its utility is to men. 




















Send for our new booklet 


‘*Krementz Correct Jewelry for Men’”’ 


As you turn page after page of this booklet, you are sure to find at least one design that will please 
“him.” You have your choice of 18 styles of collar buttons; of 48 latest designs in one-picce- 
bean-and-post cuff buttons alone, as well as loose | and tie clasps; 29 sets of evening 
jewelry; of 20 combinations in gift boxes, ranging in price from 75c to $5.00. 
Send a postal card for this bookiet. Take it with you when you go to your dealer's 
If he has not in his stock the designs you select, he can secure them for you. 
Your dealer sells Krementz jewelry under this guarantee:— 


“If damaged from any cause al any time any 
dealer anywhere (or we) will replace it free.” 








Krementz & Co. 
59 Chestnut St. 
Newark, 


New Jersey 
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Loose Links, $2.50 a pair 





Cuff buttons, made with one-piece-bean-and-post, 
$2.00 » pair. 





the recipient of your gift 


has a beautiful Parisian 
oueey plush lined jewel or 
trinket box. Initials may 
be engraved on lid. 
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The Lifted Veil 


| Continued from page 24| 





her eyes that fear which used to be so 
regular a visitant. 

But fear was almost instantly displaced 
by cheeriness. ‘Never mind. They can’t 
go on with it forever. Ina few months’ time 
it will have blown over. I've noticed that. 
They seem to get tired of keeping at the 
same set of people too long. Their readers 
must like a change.” 

“The odd thing is the way in which they 
get their information. I should think it 
must come from the servants.” 

“Ti comes from someone,” Clorinda con- 
tented herself with saying. 

“TF we could only get at them!” 

“Yes, if we only could we should stifle the 
thing: but we can’t.” 


N the matter of Pansy Wilde he was, 

hewever, more successful, directing his 
effor's first toward the judge who had con- 
signed the girl to the House of Comfort. 
The judge was a small, elderly, frosty-faced 
man, with a long upper Jip which he made 
longer by the pursed-up, concentrated move- 
ment of his mouth in listening. From his 
manner of the Bench, detached, unbiased, 
a little severe, he might have been born in his 
office. 

Ile tapped soundlessly on his desk while 
making his points. “In considering this 
matter there are three things to which we 
must give our attention — discipline, train- 
ing, and a reasonable certainty that the work 
shall go on for a stipulated time. What can 
you say of these?” 

“T think I can promise all three, even if not 
in quite the same way that they would be 
given at the Home.” 

“If the result is achieved the method is 
immaterial. Be so good as to tell me how we 
can be sure that the end will be attained.” 

Bainbridge endeavored to be clear. “‘ The 
lady I speak of is a person of considerable 
means living in Madison Avenue 
tween is 

“We're not concerned with her residence; 
it’s sufficient that you give me to understand 
that she’s a woman of benevolent intentions. 
Ilave the goodness to inform me of what ex- 
pectations we can entertain that she'll carry 
her intentions out.” 

It was not in one interview alone that 
Bainbridge gained his object; but he gained 
it. After a fortnight’s hesitation, and close 
scrutiny of Mrs. Gildersleeve’s request, the 
judge granted a permission contingent on the 
willingness of the mother of the girl and of 
the matron of the Tlouse of Comfort to agree 
with it. 

Miss Downie’s opposition was 
tenacious than the judge’s because 
reasoned out. “I never heard of such a 
thing,” was the argument she found most 
cogent. 

“No, nor I,” Bainbridge admitted, frankly; 
“but the world is full of improvements we 
never heard of thirty years ago.” 

“Of course the child’s unhappy,” Miss 
Downie agreed, vehemently. “ Who wouldn't 
le unhappy after such an experience as 
hers? But what’s a little unhappiness when 
it means her salvation? We know what 
we're doing, and we know what will be the 
result.” 

With her convictions, her experience, her 
zeal, her burning eyes. and her bunch of keys 
she might have dissuaded Bainbridge from 
his purpose had he not been working for 
Clorinda. “I'm not thinking of Pansy 
tltogether a 

Miss Downie perceived her advantage. 
“So LT see; but I am.” 

Ignoring the irony, though not without a 
flush, he went on: “No one can know better 
than yourself the good which such work as 
yours can do for the worker zi 

Again Miss Downie pounced on_ him. 
“This is a home for unfortunate girls who've 
vot into trouble. It’s not a plaything for 
fashionable ladies who are bored with every- 
thing else.” 

Miss Downie never yielded, but she was 
overcome. She was overcome by a con- 
sensus of the more modern-minded among 
the directors in favor of the new social ex- 
periment to be tried on Pansy Wilde. This 
coalition happened to be backed by a timely 
misunderstanding, resulting in “words” 
between Pansy and Miss Scattergood. 
Pansy’s ability to flash out in “words” was 
taken as a revival of her broken spirit and as 


be- 


more 
less 





————__ 


a menace to the institution's future peace 
As, moreover, the circumstances made jt 
difficult for the head matron to support her 
second in command, and still more difficult 
to desert her, it became the easiest way to 
give to Pansy’s withdrawal some of the as- 
pects of banishment. No more remained for 
Bainbridge than to secure the consent of 
Mrs. Wilde. 

The difficulty here was to make Pansy’s 
mother speak in a manner: that could be 
called decisive. : 

“T’ve stood all I can on account of Pansy,” 
she declared, in a dull, sorrowful voice, “and 
now I’m about sick of it. Ive rose above it 
anvhow. If I hadn't, I don’t know where I'd 
ha’ been. I’ve got my other children to 
bring up and keep respectable, if there’s any 
way of doing it, which I dare say there ain't, 
and that’s all I've got to say.” 

“But it isn’t all you've got to feel, Mrs, 
Wilde.” 

To this there was no reply during the 
minute it took her to lift the cover from a 
hig round pan, cut off a lump of dough from 
the larger quantity “rising” within, and 
begin lightly to rub it in the dab of flour on 
the rolling-board. “‘What I've got to feel is 
my own affair,” she said, at last. “If I can 
stand it nobody else needn’t mind.” 

“Unfortunately we can’t always choose 
what we shall mind and what we shall not. 
When we know you're in trouble we want 
to get you out of it.” 

Taking the rolling-pin she rolled her lump 
of dough till it was flat and thin and oval. 
“Tve seen a lot of getting people out of 
trouble, and what it’s generally amounted to 
has been making “em bear their trouble in 
somebody else’s way instid of their own. 
If I've got trouble I guess my way of taking 
it is as good as the next one’s.” 

These observations were made not bitterly 
or perversely but with quiet, dignified resig- 
nation. She was a massive, motherly woman, 
made for the peaceful, homey ways of Lisbon, 
N. Y., whence she had sprung, rather than 
for the fight for life in a poor quarter of the 
metropolis. 

“lve no doubt of that,” Bainbridge 
agreed, in response to Mrs. Wilde’s philoso- 
phy, “‘and yet if you have troubles I suppose 
you don’t object to their being made lighter. 
The lady who's willing to take Pansy ——” 

Mrs. Wilde cut fiercely into her supertficies 
of dough with an oval cutter, repeating the 
operation wherever she found space. “A 
lady has taken Pansy already, and see what's 
come of it.” 

“(Quite so; and it’s because we do see 
what's come of it that we're looking for 
something else.” 

“They've put her where she is without 
asking me; why can’t they take her out in 


‘the same way?” 


“Because there was no responsibility in 
putting her in, whereas in taking her out 
they want to be assured that they have your 
approval.” 

“T don’t see what you want me to agree 
for. Ive got nothing to say to it one way or 
tother. If you’d stood all on account of 
Pansy that I have . . . and that old Miss 
Higgins pretending to be so fond of her, and 
yet letting her out nights to tramp the city 
with the Lord knows who... If I could 
find out his name I'd have the law on him — 
a child of seventeen!” 

“Isn't it possible that on that point Pansy 
has been wiser than we have? What good 
would it do us, after all, to know who the 
man is? We could only punish him by mak- 
ing her troubles more public; and she’s had 
a pretty hard time as it is You know that, 
don’t you?” 

The mother turned sharply to the stove, 
whence she took a cup of melted butter that 
also held a pastry brush. By the time she had 
returned to the table the proud lip had stif- 
fened sufficiently to enable her to say: “ 
don’t know anything about it, and —and 
I don’t want to know. If I’m to bring up 
my,other children respectable I must mse 
above the whole thing.” , 

“You can’t rise above anything by turning 
your back on it, and refusing to know what 
it is.” She was painting the inside of het 
rolls with melted butter as he went on piti- 
lessly: “After the baby was born poor little 
ansy went to work too soon.” He allowed 
this information to sink in whi'e she cut 
another lump of dough from th + main st 
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y Engineer: Thomas Loftus of the 

g “Twentieth Century Limited,” 
New York Centra! Lines. He 
carries a Hamilton Watch. 
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Engineer James’ Bailey of “The 
Olympian,” Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railway. He carries 
a Hamilton Watch. 
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vania Railroad. 
Hamilton Watch. 


Engineer Lewis C. Henry of the 
“Broadway Limited," Pennsyl- 
He carries a 
















Watch. 


Engineer Wm. S. Hair of the 
“Santa Fe De Luxe,” Santa Fe 
Railroad. He carries a Hamilton 
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Four Famous Trains ~~ and the 
Famous Watch That Times Them 


Sometimes you say, “My watch may be fast,” or “It 


may be a little slow,” but you will seldom hear of an 
engineer or conductor of a fast train doubting his watch. 


It’s just as easy for you to have accu- 
rate time as it is for these railroad men. 
It’s easier in fact, for your watch doesn’t 
get the constant vibration their watches 
have to stand. 

The four men above and thousands of 
others bought the Hamilton Watch be- 
cause every Hamilton is an accurate, dur- 
able timekeeper. 

These men carry watches adjusted to 
temperature and adjusted to keep time in 
five different positions. It is safe to say 
that any engineer on a train as fast as 
these carries a 21-jewel timekeeper. 

Railroad men buy watches built for 
accuracy and durability, and these men 
made the Hamilton Watch famous, 

The Hamilton Watch combines the su- 


preme qualities — accuracy, beauty and 
durability. 

Railroad men and jewelers will endorse 
the Hamilton Watch—every Hamilton. 
There are no low-grade Hamiltons — no 
Hamiltons with less than 17 jewels —no 
Hamiltons that are notaccurately adjusted 
before leaving the factory—no Hamiltons 


‘ that are not guaranteed to give complete 


satisfaction to the user. 

The name Hamilton stands for a fine 
watch. We are in the fine watch business 
exclusively. All the material, all the ma- 
chines, all the skill in our factory is de- 
voted to making watches that will keep 
time. 

Remember this when you buy a watch. 

Over 75% of the value of a fine watch 


movement is invisible. It is the time and 
care and skill employed in putting it to- 
gether, and in making the minute final 
adjustments, that constitute the differ- 
ence between a fine Watch movement 
and one which merely looks like it. 

The story of the Hamilton will enable 
you to appreciate the good: points of a 
ieh-opae watch. It will give you an 
accurate knowledge of what to look for 
in buying. . 


Write for Hamilton Watch Book 
‘* The Timekeeper’’ 


Let us send you a copy of this book. It illustrates 
and describes all Hamilton models for men and 
women and is full of interesting watch information. 
The lowest-priced Hamilton is a movement alone 
for $12.25 ($13.00 in Canada). The highest-priced 
Hamilton is our Masterpiece at $150.00 in 18k extra 


er gold case. Other Hamiltons at $25.00, $28.00, 


.00, $55.00, $80.00, $110.00, ete. All have Hamilton 
accuracy, beauty and durability. Hamiltons are 
made in many models —in cased watches; also in 
movements alone which your jeweler can fit to 
your present watch case. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Dept. F, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Know Your Own Stomach | 





You ought to know more about it 
than the Doctor. You have lived with 
ita long time. You know how you 
have treated it. You know whether it 
will digest cucumbers or lobsters. You 
know how vitally it is related to your 
health, to your happiness, to your earn- 


ing capacity. There is always safety in | 


Shredded Wheat 


the food that is easily digested when 
the stomach rejects all other foods. It 
contains all the body-building nutri- 
ment in the whole wheat, including 
the bran coat, which is so useful in 
keeping the bowels healthy and active. 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit is made by 
the best process ever devised for mak- 
ing the whole wheat grain digestible. 
[t contains more real nutriment than 
meat or eggs and costs much less. 


For breakfast heat one or more 
biscuits in the oven to restore 
their crispness; then pour hot 
milk over them, adding a little 
cream. Salt or sweeten to suit 
the taste. Wholesome and de- 
licious for any meal in combina- 
tion with fresh or preserved 


fruits. 





Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N.Y. | 
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in the big round pan. “Her first job was in 
a candy factory. She had to give it up when 
they found she had a child.” More flour 
having been sprinkled on the board she began 
again the process of dabbing the new lump 
into it. “She was turned out of her rooming- 
house, too, and had to move to another. But 
here, when they heard the baby cry they 
wouldn't let her stay the night.” The 
proud, meek features twitched as the lump 
was rolled to a flat oval. “‘She had to move 
two or three times after that, but always with 
the same result. She could hide her baby for 
a day, and sometimes for a day or two; but 
they found she had it in the end, and then she 
had to go.”” There was a sudden dash to the 
stove, where the objects on it were pushed 
aimlessly about. Bainbridge waited till she 
came back to the table, where she stood with 
the cutter in her hand but without using it. 
“She had found work in a laundry when she 
got the idea that she could leave the baby 
covered up in the bed. I believe she managed 
it two or three times successfully, especially 
as she contrived to steal back to her room/at 
odd hours through the day. But that day she 
couldn’t, and so when she returned in the 
evening —— ” 

“Oh, stop!” The cry was that of a great 
mother-animal. From sheer need of per- 
sonal activity she worked the cutter desper- 
ately. ‘“‘I’m her mother. I can’t stand it. 
I've been hard on her; but I didn’t know 
what else to do.” She poured out her con- 
fession with rapid, irresistible onrush, be- 
cause of emotions too long repressed. “I'd 
had so much trouble that when I knew the 
state she was in it seemed to me I couldn't 
feel no more. I was just numb like. | 
haven't done so bad — considering. But 
oh! it’s been hard. With five young children, 
and Pansy the oldest, and a husband dying 
on your hands . . . and nothing coming in 
but what you can earn yourself . and 
not used to working in other people's houses 

. and then when he died . .. and Pansy 
got into her condition, and me not knowing 
which way to turn or what to do... and 
the Lord Himself showing no mercy upon 
rey Spe 
So Bainbridge broke down the cold, fierce 
pride that passed for respectability at Lisbon, 
and the last barrier but one to Clorinda’s 
coming to the aid of Pansy was taken by as- 
sault. There still remained the last barrier 
of all, which was Pansy’s own consent. 


TPYHE inclination of Miss Scattergood’s 

head on a long neck that broadened its 
base was exactly that of a giraffe’s. “If 
you'll be good enough to sit dowg I'll send 
her in.” She added; over her shoulder as she 
reached the door: “I think I ought to tell 
you that she’s impertinent. She’s a pretty 
child, and in some ways biddable; but she’s 
impertinent.” As further information she 
said, when she had reached the hall: “We 
haven't told her anything, so you'll-find it 
all to do.” 

Because Clorinda was frightened and 
nervous and unused to Homes she said under 
her breath, as Miss*Scattergood withdrew: 
“Oh, that woman!” For the same reason 
she murmured: ‘Oh, how dreadful!” as she 
looked round the room. 

Bainbridge laughed. “It's only dreadful 
to a super-sensitive taste. As a matter of fact 
it’s very clean and —— a 

“Clean, yes. I've never seen anything 
so clean in all my life. It’s clean to the point 
at which your soul cries out for dust. And 
this odor—”’ her delicate nostrils quivered — 
“this smell of discipline —”’ she gave a little 
sniff — “of disinfectant’? — she sniffed again 

“and of good will— Ah!” 

The exclamation was caused by the sound 
of the slipping of a bolt. “She’s coming,” 
Bainbridge whispered, the smile passing from 
his lips, as he withdrew to the background to 
let Clorinda carry out her task alone. 

They could hear the shuffle of Pansy’s 
steps along the corridor. She was not coming 
lightly or blithely. They could tell by the 
way in which she dragged herself along that 
she had no thought of approaching deliver- 
ance, 

When she appeared at last in the cavernous 
dusk of the hall her face was as white as her 
blouse. An old wine-colored skirt hung 
limply and dejectedly about her little person. 
A wine-colored tie, faded and carelessly 
knotted, was but the relic of past coquetry, 
like a stained and bedraggled flower that has 
once been in full bloom. Her hands hung 
heavily at her sides. In the staring of her 
wide violet eyes there was the fear of some 
new twist to the net that had enmeshed her. 
The dull stupefaction of suffering was in the 
degree to which her lips, lovely in spite of 
their bloodlessness, fell just a little open. 
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Mute and questioning she stood on the 
threshold, not daring to enter the room 
Like a spirit conjured up from unimaginable 
depths she seemed to ask why she had been 
sent for. There was something piteously 
dignified in the demand. . 

Bainbridge had no difficulty in reading 
what was passing in Clorinda’s mind. Her 
stilled attitude, her sudden pallor, her help- 
lessness and speechlessness, nfade it clear 
Because she knew the details of the child's 
history as she had not known them on 
Christmas Eve she felt herself dumb before 
so youthful an incarnation of tragedy. It 
was beyond what she was prepared for— 
beyond belief. For a space of seconds that 
seemed long, the two women, since woman 
Pansy must be ca'led, confronted each other 
in silence. 

When Clorinda found voice at last it was 
with strange huskiness. “Pansy,” she said 
abruptly, “I want to know if you'll come and 
live with me.” 

In the wide, vacant eyes there was no sign 
of comprehension or response. 

Clorinda continued as best she could. 
“I’m — I'm sorry for you, Pansy. I know 
what you've been through, and I want —] 
want to help you.” 

On the spirit called up from the void of its 
despair the words made no impression. 

Clorinda struggled on. “I don’t believe 
you're happy here; I know you're not 
happy. If you'll come with me... ” 

There was a movement on Pansy’s part, 
but only that of shrinking back into the 
dimness of the hall. 

Bainbridge came forward and whispered: 
“Hadn’t you better put it a little more 
plainly — less emotionally — and more as a 
lady’ looking for a servant? Put it on the 
ground of a new place, a new job. That's 
something she'll understand.” 

As he withdrew again Clorinda made a 


fresh attempt. “You see, it’s this way, 
Pansy. I'm looking for someone to help my 


maid, and I’ve'thought — I’ve thought you 
would do. It would be a nice place for you, 
and I should see you all the time. My maid's 
name is Alphonsine. She’s a nice woman. 
She'd be kind to you. She'd show you how 
to do things, to sew and mend, and things 
like that.” She racked her brain for a list 
of inducements that would sound natural. 
“You'd have a room to yourself — and good 
wages — and not too much work to do— 
and —— ” 

Pansy’s voice from the hall was deep and 
startling. “‘And an afternoon out?” 

Clorinda hesitated. ‘“‘Yes,’’ she said, at 
length, ‘‘an afternoon out — with someone.” 

Again the depth of Pansy’s tone gave 
tragic intensity to her words. “Someone to 
watch me?” 

“Not to watch you, Pansy — to take care 
of you. You wouldn't mind that, would you? 
if I had a daughter of your age I should want 
her -o be taken care of when she was out in 
the street. I should do for you exactly the 
same as for a child of my own.” 

“Would they know about me 
girls in your house?” 

“No one but Alphonsine, as far as I could 
prevent it. She's a motherly woman, a 
Frenchwoman — and Frenchwomen don’t — 
don’t feel about — about such things — like 
Americans. They're often kinder — and 
have more understanding - ‘i 

“T won't go.” The declaration had tears 
in it rather than defiance. “They'd find out. 
Someone would be sure to tell them. Then 
they'd look down on me.” 

“But I don’t look down on you, Pansy. 
Can’t you see that I don’t? You wouldn't 
be living with them. You'd be living with 
me.” 

Bainbridge again stepped forward. ‘‘ Won't 
you come in, Pansy? Mrs. Gildersleeve 
wants to talk about it seriously. We must 
look at it all round — with its advantages 
for you, and its disadvantages.” 

Pansy advanced slowly, not so much tim- 
idly as distrustfully, and not so much dis- 
trustfully as with the conviction that what- 
ever promised good could be nothing but a 
trap. She came straight, however, and with- 
out hesitation, ti!l there was only the marble- 
topped table between Clorinda and herself. 

“I know about you, Pansy, and — don't 
you see? — that’s why I’m here asking you 
to come with me. It’s because you've done 
the things you've done that I want you. 
That seems strange to you, doesn’t it? But 


the other 


- it wouldn’t if you knew all about me. It 


doesn’t seem strange to Mr. Bainbridge here; 
it really isn’t strange at all.” 

The effect of these words on Pansy was to 
make her open her eyes wider, with a look 
which incredulity struggled with amazement. 
Once more Bainbridge thought it wise 





























A SUPERB GIFT~A TREASURED POSSESSION 


The NEW EDISON 


This is a photograph of Madame Rappold and 
Mr. Spalding proving by actual comparison that 
Thomas A. Edison’s new invention Re-creates 
their superb art with absolute fidelity. In your 
own home the literal Re-creation of the great 


art of the greatest artists is now made possible 
by Thomas A. Fdison’s latest invention ‘THE 
NEW EDISON which a New York newspaper 
describes as “‘the phonograph with a soul.’’ 
There is a licensed dealer in your vicinity. 


Write for the brochure “‘Music’s Re-creation’’ and the booklet “What the Critics Say” 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. Dept. 1029 ORANGE, N. J. 
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"We'll Get Him for Christmas!” ¥ 
“8 =We’ll Get Him for Christmas: 

UT be sure that it is MIAMI-MADE. 


There's no gift on earth for a real live boy that 
will give him so much fun, so much practical use, 
and develop him physically like a bicycle. 
Bicycle riding builds up every part of the body. 
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“A Bicycle—That’s What % 


strengthens thy legs. 
muscle is brought into play. 
and to use his eyes in judging distances. 


Steering develops the arms. 
The rider learns to keep his head 
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Pedaling 
Every 


Twenty-two years of manufacturing bicycles have enabled 


Get him a bicycle tha 
chest swell with pride when he sees that his bicycle is a MIAMI- 
MADE 


these bicycles he will be the king of the neighborhood. 


boy knows that. 
over ride MIAMI-MADE bicycles. 
name, and can point out the Racycle, the Miami, the Hudson 
or the Flying Merkel when he sees them. 


he will be proud of. 


the same kind that real racers use. 


The Miami Cycle & Manufacturing Company to bring MIAMI- 
MADE. bicycles to the very top of the bicycle world. 
He knows that the greatest racers the world 
He knows them all by 


Your 


Watch his little 


If he has one of 


A MIAMI-MADE bicycle costs no-more than other makes. 


The MIAMI-MADE Racycle 
odel ot the 
Built alo g lines t 


cle. 


need an 


A boys n 


ar 
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especi ally to th 


The MIAMI-MADE Hud on 
The nac hine of racing 
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a | WRITE for catal th 


taste 


Easy riding, sturdy, yet light enough for the smallest boy, per- 
fectly balanced and with every part of the equipment the best 
that money and experience can produce, no other bicycle will 
give him the real satisfaction that he will get from a MIAMI- 
MADE. Get your boy a MIAMI-MADE bicycle and give him 


the happiest Christmas he has ever had. 


Here Are the Four Lines of 


iami-Made 


Bicycles 


famous Ra kel 
at appeal 


DOV. 


fame \ll 


prices to meet ever stand up 


For Sale by the Best Dealers Everywhere 


The Miami Cycle & Mfg. Co. 


1003-1019 Grand Ave. 


Middletown, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Miami-Made Bicycle you 


\ strictly 
for hard usuage inallkindsof weather 
and under all sorts of conditions. 


The MIAMI-MADE Miami 
\ good all-round bicycle that will 
under the severest 
that a boy may give it. 


lhe MIAMI-MADE Flying Mer- 


serviceable bicycle 
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intervene. “It isn’t that Mrs. Gildersleeve 
thinks you've been right, Pansy, but only 
that you've been unhappy. It’s the unhap- 
piness that counts with her just now, not 
the right and the wrong. They can wait; 
we can think of them later on.” 

Though Pansy remained speechless her 
eyes had the wide-open, innocent blankness 
of the flower from which she took her 
hame. 

“And I understand you,” Clorinda went 
on. “That's something in itself. We know 
it was wrong, don’t we? But it isn’t what 
we've got to think of just now, as Mr. Bain- 
bridge says. ‘They tell us we don’t have to 
punish wrong — that it punishes itself. But 
what we have got to do is help each other 
when the punishment has overtaken us. 
That's what I mean when I say that it’s be- 
cause you've done what you've done that 
I want’you. If you hadn’t done it you 
wouldn’t be in trouble; and if you weren't 
in trouble you wouldn’t want me. If a baby 
needs things it cries; and when it cries any- 
one with a human heart wants to go to it, and 
do for it the things it can’t do for itself. 
That's a little how I feel now, Pansy a 

Bainbridge hastened to interpret. “* What 
Mrs. Gildersleeve means is that she has this 
excellent place to offer you, in which you'd 
have a good home. If you want to take it 
we've arranged that you shall be free to do 
so. The judge has said you may — and Miss 
Downie — and your mother. But of course 
we can't compel you. If you'd rather Stay 
here r 


HERE was nothing to precede or herald 

Pansy’s sob, no trembling of the lip or pre- 
liminary dash of tears. It was in fact a tear- 
less sob, a mere convulsive moan that sub- 
sided as suddenly as it began, leaving her 
as before. It was less startling to Bainbridge, 
who was familiar with most of the tricks emo- 
tion can play, than it was to Clorinda. 
“But, Pansy, [I don’t want to frighten you, 
or make you cry —” she began, stammer- 
ingly. 

Pansy flung herself on the chair that stood 
leside the table, her arms outstretched 
across the Bible, and her hands clasped as if 
in some violent prayer. She was still tearless, 
possibly because she had no more tears to 
shed. “I didn’t do it,” she muttered, in her 
deep, tragic, unchildlike voice. “I didn't 
kill it . the baby . . . I— I only hoped 
it it would die.” 

Clorinda was on the point of throwing 
herself on her knees beside the girl when 
Bainbridge put out his hand and stopped her. 
“No; let her go on. She wants to tell us 
to tell someone. It will ease her mind, and 
do her good.” 

Pansy went on again, hoarsely, looking 
straight before her: “I didn’t do it... I 
wouldn't have done it... If it had lived 
I'd have taken care of it the best the best 
I knew how . Lonly hatedit ... No,I 
didn’t hate it... It was like something 
I loved and hated at the same time... 
It was so little and — and helpless; but it 
had eyes like his and I knew it would have 
his colored hair. It was born with a lot of 
hair, all downy and soft... It was a little 
its name was Lionel . . . Lionel 
Lemuel... 1 called him Lemuel after 
poppa, and Lionel because I liked the name 
... L wouldn't call it his name... I 
didn’t know what it was . . . I found out it 
wasn't Gussie... He just give me that 
name to fool me... I was afraid it would 
grow up like him, and so I hoped it would die 
. But I didn’t kill it. They said I did, 
I didn't. I thought of it two or three 

but [ couldn't. I didn’t know 
I couldu’t do anything to it with my 
own hands. Once when it cried in the night 
and give me away in the house where I 
roomed in Bradshaw Avenue I thought I'd 

I'd choke it; but when I took hold of it, 
it was so little — and soft — and helpless - 


I IL. couldu’t. He said if I'd do it he'd 


hoy oe e 


bout 
times 
how; 


bury it — but 
“He?” Bainbridge questioned, gently. 
“Who? Its father?” 


She nodded, keeping her eyes raised, and 
staring off into the distance: “He come to 
see me once. That was when I was in 
Mooney Strect. I was there three days. 
It was the longest anywhere . . . I sent him 
a posteard and he that night... 
Ile said he was going to light out to the 
West — where his wife was.” 

“So he had a wife?” 

She nodded again. “I didn’t know that 
till — till it was too late to do any good . . . 
He said we was engaged,’ and that he'd 
marry me, and give me a set of fox furs . . . 
and buy me lunches .. . and take me to 
Coney, and everything like that. And then 


come 
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I found out he was married. And so when 
he come that night, and I told him I'd been 
turned out of so many places when they 
found out I had the baby, he said — he said 
we must we must make away with it . b 
He said that if I'd kill it I wouldn’t have ae 
trouble with it afterwards because he'd carry 
it off in my suitease . . . like I brought it in 
But [I couldn't kill it . . . and then he 
got mad and said he'd do it himself , , 
So he took it out of the bed. . . it was 
sleeping awful sound because a girl I knew 
who'd had a baby of her own had give me 
some drops to put in its milk... But 
when I saw him take it up — it was an awful 
small baby; it didn’t weigh no more than 
five or six pounds — and me not having the 
proper food for it . . . and having to drag it 
about... and keeping it shut up in the 
suitcase for an hour and more at a time when 
I had to move . . . I just let out one awfyl 
scream and snatched it away from him . . .” 

“You wouldn't have hurt it then for any. 
thing?” . 

“No, sir; not when it was right up to me 
like that... But he swore something 
awful . . . and said I was trying to ruin 
him because I was under the right age . . . 
and that P'd made him throw up his job at 
the paper where Miss Higgins used to send 
me with the things she wanted to have 
printed . . . that’s where I met him. He 
used to be there when I went with the things 
for Miss Higgins ... It was always him 
who took them... in Twenty-fourth 
Street, down by the East River...” 

Bainbridge glanced toward Clorinda, who 
had not recognized the significance of these 
words. “A big yellow building — the fifth 
floor — an office at the back?” 

“Yes, sir.” She spoke ss one hypnotized. 
“Kilroy wasn’t his real name . . . no more 
than it was Gussie . . . Gussie Kilroy was 
just a name he give me . . . I don’t know 
what his real name was, and that’s why I 
wouldn't tell momma... Momma was 
awful mad. But what was the use — then? 

Momma has been a reg’lar crape- 
hanger about me anyways — never wanted 
me to have a good time. You couldn't get 
him when you didn’t know his name . . and 
he was married besides . . . and so I just 
made up my mind to take my medicine . . 

I knew that if I could get rid of the baby I 
could go reg lar bad like Mary Swett, a girl 
I used to go to school with. They let 
her stay in Mooney Street, though they 
knew what she was, but they wouldn't keep 
me because I had little Lionel . . . I always 
liked his name ... And so I had to go to 
Tyke Street, where it was something fierce. 
And the drops I used to put in the milk give 
oul, and I didn’t know how to get any 
more... and the baby got fretfuller and 
fretfuller, and I was trying to find out about 
homes where I could put it, or some woman 
who'd take it to nurse. But no one didn’t 
know anything, and I was afraid to ask, and 
it was getting too big for the suitcase, though 
it kept so awful small . . . And all I could 
do was to bury it right in the middle of the 
bed when I went to work . . . I got back to 
it every minute I could, and so long as I had 
the drops it didn’t hardly stir . . . it seemed 
to get to depend on them like . . . But that 
day I couldn't get away at the lunch hour — 
a lot of extra work had come in to the laun- 
dry, and old Steptoe what run it said that 
any girl that went out to lunch could stay 
out to lunch . . . and I'd had such an awful 
job to find a job after they bounced me from 
the candy factory . and so everything 
Was against me . . . and when I got back to 
my room and turned down the bedclothes 
I just let out one awful holler . . . and 
didn’t know anything more till I woke up and 
found I was — in — in jail.” 

The recital ended, her head dropped on her 
arms, and she cried softly. ‘There was no 
passion in her grief — nothing but the gentle 
weeping of a heart relieved of part of its 


load. Clorinda passed round the table 
and laid a hand on the quietly heaving 
shoulder. 


“T shall come for you Lo-morrow morning, 
Pansy, dear. You'll be packed and ready by 
cleven, won't you? That's understood.” 

But Pansy quivered at the touch. “Don't 
have nothing to do with me,” she sobbed. 
“I'm better here. It's all I'm fit for. I did 
kill ,it in my feelings — sometimes. 
dare say I'd have come to it, if I got desperate 

and I was pretty near desperate anyways. 
She raised her head to add: “When I turned 
down the clothes the poor little thing ha 
wriggled itself over on its back, trying to get 
its breath like. It didn’t die from nothing but 
want of breath — that and not being rightly 
fed. Its eyes was wide open, and it seem 
to be saying: ‘Oh, what did you go away & 
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: * “Quality Milk 
will serve one or 
, more purposes in 
; your household 
: that cannot be 
: served so well in 
: any other way. 
[ 
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| Lor 300m 
1 
| FEAGLE 
t BRAND 
| | CONDENSED 
| 
TIMILK 
THE ORIGINAL 
‘ is strictly a “Quality 
Milk.” It is produced 
; with extreme care as a 
safe and dependable milk 
for baby when mother’s 
milk fails. 
At the same time, it 
| meets the requirements 
| of the most exacting fam- 
ilies for table and cook- 
) inguse. ‘Eagle Brand’’ 
3 has enjoyed an uninter- 
, f rupted reputation as the 
leading product of its 
kind for 60 years. 
If you will send the 
coupon below, we will 
| mail you the booklet that 
: will show you just how 
) to use it for your own 
, particular needs. 
BORDEN’S 
| CONDENSED MILK CO. 
| “*Leaders of Quality’’ 
: 1857 N 
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leave me for?’ I can hear them words just as 
plain as if the little lips had spoke them.” 


Bainbridge and Clorinda drove up Seventh 
Avenue almost in silence. It was snowing 
and raining at once, and the only words 
uttered were as to the necessity of having 
windows of the limousine up or down. They 
were nearing the house in Madison Avenue 
when Clorinda said, tremulously: “I don’t 
see how the mother could have left the poor 
little soul to shift for herself like that.” 

Bainbridge answered with the sad thought- 
fulness with which he always came away from 
dealings with the poor. “That’s probably 
because you can hardly imagine what it is for 
the overtaxed human heart to be at the end 
of its resources. You've always got your 
resources to fall back upon — resources of 
money, of intelligence, of friends, of a vast 
upholding civilization all around you. You 
can’t conceive of yourself as positively not 
knowing which way 


he was on his way to that Highest Possible 


which he had always made his aim. In this, 
as he got out of the car and followed her up 
the steps, his spirit seemed to act while his 
intelligence stood still. 

She went before him swiftly, speaking a 
few words to Hindmarsh at the door, and 
proceeding directly up the stairs. He him- 
self waited for Hindmarsh to relieve him of 
his overcoat, hat, and stick. He recalled an 
exchange of friendly remarks with Hind- 
marsh, a slim, cadaverous young Englishman 
of the indoor-servant class with a bass so 
deep as to be ludicrously out of keeping with 
the task of arranging teacups and passing 
plates, and asking the news from home. It 
was perhaps to put off the terrific moment — 
whether of joy or disappointment — as long 
as possible that he took his time in crossing 
the friendly hall, and looking round on it as 
one who might be seeing it for the last time. 

He had passed the turning of the stairs 

when he fancied he 





heard a man’s voice 





to turn or what to 
do— with four other 

children dependent I 
on you for their 
supper tonight and 
their breakfast to- 
morrow morning. 
There are millions 
of the poor living 
with literally no life. 
margin, I won't say 
of food and money, 
but of affection and 


N the coming instalment, Bainbridge, 
Sir Malcolm Grant and Clorinda 
drink tea together, under curious cir- 
cumstances, and the young clergyman, 
for the first time, makes a bewildering 
discovery that affects his whole after 
It is a gripping, convincing 
chapter, in which ethical standards 
are raised and brilliantly discussed. 


from the drawing- 
room above. Hav- 
ing gone up a step 
or two farther he 
paused, and made 
himself sure of it. 
Clorinda was in the 
portion of the draw- 
ing-room which was 
not visible; but 
standing before the 
fire, with a hand on 











thought. Every- 








the white marble 





thing is used up for 

the wants of every day. And so when an 
additional misfortune, such as that which 
happened to poor Pansy, comes on them, 
they can only let it come. When you see 
Pansy’s mother you'll find her typical of 
thousands upon thousands of mothers all 
over the world—the women whose daily 
stint taxes them to the limit of which they 
are capable, and who have no reserve with 
which to meet an extra demand. They’re not 
callous; they've only given all they had.” 

“And we don’t lift a finger to help them!” 

““Some don’t; others again... But it’s 
a vast subject, one through which we don’t 
see our way as yet. Our attempts are too 
often a mere scratching on the surface, when 
we need to get down to the depths. While 
we're afraid to go to the depths — and the 
philanthropic world is afraid of it — our aid 
is more or less thrown away. I’m coming to 
believe that philanthropy only aggravates 
the evil; that industrial readjustments and 
compremises between capital and labor 
are no more than new patches on old gar- 
ments, making the rent worse. But so long 
as our civilization is unwilling to tackle the 
subject by the right end—” He broke off 
to ask: “Then you don’t think of changing 
your mind ?” 

She turned toward him, her eyes shining 
through the dusk. “Because of what she’s 
just told us? Why should I? It’s what I 
should have felt, and been tempted to do, in 
her place. I seem —I seem to have been 
through it all—to have had it actually 
happen to me. It’s because poor little 
Pansy’s problem is at bottom so much like 
my own a 

His brows went up. “So much like yours?” 

“Surely you must see — you of all people! 
— that money and social position have no 
bearing on souls. Her soul and my soul —’ 
As the motor drew up to the door she pre- 
pared to descend. “Come in,” she said, 
gathering her wraps. “‘Tea will be ready, and 
we can talk about it then. I shall tell Hind- 
marsh not to let anyone else in. There's so 
much I want to say to you.” She was actu- 
ally getting out of the car, the door of which 
the chauffeur held open, as she turned to say 
over her shoulder: “I've —Ive decided 
about — about what you asked me on 
Christmas Eve.” 

As Bainbridge remembered this moment 
afterwards, his mind seemed to stop thinking, 
to enter on the blankness of suspense. As to 
what was before him he could scarcely hazard 
a conjecture. Since they had last driven up 
from old Greenwich Village together she had 
held the balance so evenly that whether she 
told him she could or she couldn’t marry him 
he would feel it was what he had expected. 
All he could do was to brace:himself in- 
wardly to face what he was convinced would 
prove the preat issue of his life. Consciously 
he prepared himself for that worst out of 
which he must know how to make the best. 
If she were to inform him that she had tried 
to bring herself to it but in vain, he must still 
see that in knowing her at all, in Joving her, 











| To be continued } 


. of the mantelpiece, 
and directly within Bainbridge’s range of 
sight, was a man—a man whom Bainbridge 
knew instantly he had seen before, and yet 
was for the moment unable to place —a tall, 
broad-shouldered man, with a handsome, 
rather sensuous face on which the mustache 
and imperial were very slightly touched with 
gray. As Bainbridge lagged on the stairs his 
immediate thoughts were: “‘Where have I 
seen him? What connection have I with 
him?” Close on these questions came the 
realization: “It’s an unusual connection; 
something dramatic and romautic.” The 
idea was no sooner in his mind than the 
name came staggering, as it were, to his lips: 
“It’s — it’s Malcolm Grant.” 

Of the clarity of Bainbridge’s vision during 
the few seconds it took him to mount the 
remaining steps and cross the hall there could 
have been no possibility of record. In think- 
ing it over afterwards it came to him that the 
difference wrought in his consciousness was 
as instantaneous as that which came over 
darkness and chaos when the divine “Let 
there be light,”” was commanded. It was illu- 
minating — it was complete. It was complete 
—it was in order. Nothing was wanting; 
nothing was obscure. It was as obvious as 
the visually panoramic, or as lines in print. 

Clorinda was the veiled woman who had 
come to him more than three years previ- 
ously. She had had a lover. She had de- 
scribed herself as a sinner. 

Malcolm Grant-had wished to marry her, 
and had been deterred by God only knew 
what misgivings on his part or hers. 

During the months since he, Bainbridge, 
had known her as Clorinda Gildersleeve she 
had tried to reveal her identity — she was 
under the impression that she had revealed it. 

The fact that she had this impression ex- 
plained a hundred references, a hundred 
speeches, that had bewildered him, but 
which were as clear to him now as chaos was 
clear when light flashed upon it. 

To her the beauty of his asking her to 
marry him had been in the fact that he knew. 
Very well, then; he must know. He had no 
doubt now as to what constituted the High- 
est Possible. She must never learn from a 
hint that should escape him, or so much as a 
glimmer in his eye, that he hadn’t read her 
from the first. 

Having cone to this consciousness before 
reaching the threshold of the drawing-room 
he was able to cross it as one who faces no 
more than the commonplace. Clorinda was 
still standing, a little dazed perhaps, but 
with no outward trace of embarrassment. 
Without bravado, or affectation of self- 
control, she was sufficiently mistress of 
herself to assume from the first the fact 
that the two men had met before. “You 
know Sir Malcolm Grant,” Bainbridge 
heard her saying, as he entered the room. 
It reached him, too, as if from a long way 
off, that she added: “He's passing through 
New York on his way to buy horses for the 
Canadian contingent to the British Army, 
and hes been good enough to wait to see me.” 














In After 


Years— 


One can be mighty 
glad if, in the spring- 
and summer-time of life, 
some care was given to 
Nature's laws of health. 


To a great degree 
continued 
vigor and happiness lie 
in the rational use of 
good food and drink, 
and in the avoidance 
of those things that 
usually hasten a condi- 
tion of old age. 


elasticity, 


For this 
great many thoughtful 
people have adopted 


OSTU 


table 


reason a 


as their usual 


beverage. 


It is a pure, cereal food 
drink, 
harmful substance, but 
nourishing, and 
cially delicious in flavor. 


free from any 
espe- 

When tea or coffee 
interferes with personal 
comfort, a change to 


Postum brings happy 
results. 


‘“There’s a Reason” 


—at Grocers. 
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THE NEW PHONOGRAPH 


IKE all other fine musical instruments, 

the Aeolian-Vocalion is a develop. 

ment—a product of a long series of re. 
fining processes. 





Probably no one recognized earlier than 
the executives of our Research Department 
the certainty that the phonograph was to 
occupy an increasingly important place asa 
home musical instrument. They followed 
its progress from its incidence. 


Long ago the study of this new marvel of 
science found a place in the Aeolian labor. 
atories where the investigation of the phe. 
nomena of sound, as related to musical 
instrument making, is constantly carried 
forward. Thousands of experiments in pho- 
nograph construction were conducted. The 
tonal results of scores of instruments were 
analyzed, their faults determined, the causes 
ascertained. The skill of the Aeolian staff 
and many consultants, high authorities on 
the science of tone, was brought to bear 
upon the multitude of problems. 


From this persistent work, progressing 
steadily and painstakingly, there evolved a 
remarkable instrument—one which was pro 
nounced superior by everyone who heard 
it, absolutely unique in the perfection of 


marketed. There was no haste. The Aeolian 
Company is the world’s leading musical 
house—makers of the finest and most costly 
types of instruments. 


An Aeolian product is of unquestioned 
quality, well-seasoned quality. 


So it was some time later, after a revolw 
tionary invention had been added, that the 
wonderful new phonograph was announced 
to the public as the Aeolian-Vocalion. 





v 








No claim is made that the Aeolian-Vocalion is the final perfection of the 
phonograph. But in it has been attained such an artistic and musical ex 
cellence, that it is commanding the attention even of those who heretofore 
have refused the phonograph serious consideration. The Vocalion has 
won its way into the palaces of Royalty abroad and the finest homes of 
America. Everywhere its revolutionary expression device— the Graduola— 
has been a revelation as full of interest as its broader tonal power’. 
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| VOCALION 


GREATER ‘#« TONAL QUALITY 








V3 


in the history of the phonograph. 
dignity and distinction, a fresh importance to every lover of music. 





ENHANCED #2 BEAUTY 
A FORM ~ AND AN 
INSTRUMENT THAT 
YOU CAN PLAY 

















The master artist’s skill and sweet tone graven in the record become the 
voice of your heart, and at last you may enjoy the transcendent pleasure of 
making music instead of being a listener merely. 


This wonderful new privilege of tone control makes the Vocalion more 
than a tone- -reproducing instrument — in reality a remarkable new medium 
for musical expression. 


HE Vocalion tene is embued with vital personality—your own—and each 
repetition of a record discloses novel and unexpected beauties. Since, by 
means of the Graduola, the exclusive Vocalion expression device, each 
tone, every phrase, answers your will as truly and certainly as if breathed 
from your lips. 





O* these pages are six illustrations showing in miniature some 
of the most popular cabinet models of the Aeolian-Vocalion. 
They suggest the quiet beauty of design that is characteristic of 
every Vocalion case style. 


They indicate also how delightfully the Vocalion harmonizes 
with every type of interior. 


The Vocalion case woods are dark, rich mahogany, hand- 
somely figured circassian walnut or oak. Finishing by the same 
processes employed upon fine piano cases brings out to the great- 
est extent, the beauty of these rare woods. 


In the new Book of the Vocalion, all of the conventional 
models and a few of the magnificent art styles are illustrated. The 
very simple fundamentals of the science of acoustics as applied to 
the phonograph are outlined. The basis of phonograph quality is 
set forth so clearly as to be of inestimable value to every intend- 
ing purchaser of an instrument of this type. 


This handsome book will be mailed free upon request to- 
gether with information as to where in your vicinity the Vocalion 


may be seen and played. Address Department R 12. 
v 


Vocalion prices are $35 to $350. 
Art styles to $2000. 























Use the Graduola when you wish. It will bring you a clearer knowledge 


of, a new joy and belief in music. And when you prefer, the Vocalion plays 
itself as any other phonograph — but with its vastly more satisfying tone — 
its rich, full, natural tone. 


The Graduola is without question one of the most important inventions 
It has brought the instrument a greater 


“OFAAEOLIAN 
COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 


Largest Manufacturers )f Musical Instruments in the World. 
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Why Have Two 
Standards of Efficiency? 





Doesn’t your wife, your 
home manager, deserve 
labor-saving equipment as 
much as your office and 
factory manager? Why 
limit efficiency to your busi- 
ness? Take it home. It 
will reduce housekeeping 
expenses just as it cuts busi- 
ness cost. It will eliminate 
drudgery and tedious tasks 
in the home just as it does 
in business. 

Surely, your “Home 
Manager” deserves all the 
help and co-operation you 
can give her. Why not 
raise the home standard of 
efficiency now by providing 
her with 


Western Electric 
Household Helps 


The Inter-phone, the vacuum 
cleaner, the electric iron, the 
washing machine, and the num- 
berless other labor-saving con- 
veniences, will save no end of 
work and time—perhaps replace 
one or more of your servants. 
You can operate them from elec- 
tric fixtures that now light your 
home. 

Every member of your family 
“a will benefit by increased comfort 
—and you will benefit by de- 
creased expense besides. 

Ky Send for a copy of our booklet, 
[|  70-M,“The Electrical Way,” 
completely describing our labor- 
saving equipment for the home. 



















APPIL'ANCES THAT 
CORRECT THEM 


"USUAL HOME 
CONDITIONS 











WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, New York City 
Gentlemen: Send me a copy of “The Electrical Way,” telling how 
electricity will make my household more efficient. 

















Name as is - — 
Address ee . 
WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
New York Atlanta een mantis Deaver San Francisco 
Buffalo Richmond Pittsburgh Chicago Kansas City St. Paul ; Oakland 
Philadelphia Savannah Cleveland Milwaukee St. Louis Salt Lake City Los Angeles 
rmingham Cincinnati pdiana polis Dallas Omaha Seattle 


New Orleans Detroit Minneapolis Houston Oklahoma City Portland 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


— 
‘on 
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The Bar and the Bard 


[Continued from page 21} 





“Wonderful type!”’ exclaimed Phil Burke 
before Cassius could reply. The “r’s” 
dropped here and there and the slurring of the 
“9's” had not been lost. They had landed in 
the brain of the astute producer. His face 
was aglow. 

“Great type, Joe,” he repeated, Mr. 
Walker being unpleasantly conscious that he 
was being sized up as a horse or a piece of 
furniture. “If he can only act.” 

In the meantime the Southerner had 
handed Mr. Green his letters. The producer 
tried to look serious, but a chuckle was 
growing inside him rapidly. He could not 
hold it long. Averting his face, Joe handed 
the two letters to Burke. They were practi- 
cally duplicates, and as he read Phil dared 
not look up. The first one: 


“To Wuom tt May Concern: 

“This will introduce Cassius Calhoun 
Walker, Esq., of the county of Tallapoosa. 
His grandfather and father were gallant 
Confederate soldiers and men of whom 
Alabama is justly proud. This scion of the 
family, I am sure, will never by his actions 
permit the name to fall from its high estate. 
Whatever may be the vocation you will 
always find him loyal to his last breath, and 
a gentleman. 

“Permit me humbly to inscribe myself, 
etc., etc.” 


This bore the official seal of the State of 
Alabama and was signed by the Governor. 
The other, almost identical, bore the signa- 
ture of a United States Senator, nationally 
prominent. 

Though amused, the two producers were, 
in a way, impressed. Not often did they see 
a letter of introduction like these. 

“That certainly proves to me that you are 
a good actor,” said Burke, looking the young 
man squarely in the eye. “Mr. Walker, you 
come well recommended.” 

“T also have clippings,” suggested Cassius 
Calhoun. He handed Joe Green the column 
eulogy from ihe County Advocate. 

“Looks all right,” observed Mr. Green. 
“Could you come back this afternoon at 
four o'clock, after we have had a chance to 
see some of those who are waiting?” 

“T should be happy to do so, gentlemen. 
I feel very much encouraged and wish to 
thank you.” 

When he had gone Phil Burke got up and 
closed the door. 

“Lock it!” ordered Joe Green. 
to laugh.” 

“If I wasn’t afraid he’d shoot me,” mum- 
bled Burke between gulps of laughter, {0d 
sell these letters and clippings to a newspaper 
for real dough — recommended by the 
Governor and U. S. Senator ——” 

* And played Romeo !” chimed Green as he 
held his sides. “Phil, I don’t care now 
whether the piece gets over or not. I’ve had 
my laugh.” 

“Listen to me,” suggested Burke, as their 
mirth subsided. “You know, this guy may 
be kidding us after all. If he can go on the 
stage and keep that look he had in here he'd 
knock that part cold. There ain’t another 
Southern accent like it in all New York. 
It’s the real, unadulterated thing — ninety- 
nine and ninety-nine one-hundredths per 
cent. pure.” 

“I'm game,” 
at his partner. 

“All right, it’s a bet!’’ announced Burke. 
“All I ask is that he holds that pose and 
doesn’t change his make-up and we'll knock 
this town on its ear. Talk about type — 
wow!” 

When Cassius Calhoun Walker returned in 
the afternoon he was engaged. The question 
of salary — he had fondly hoped they would 
refer to it as “honorarium” — was not even 
discussed. The new exponent of the drama 
was told to report at Lyric Hall the next 
morning for the first reading, preparatory to 
rehearsal. 

The fact that his new part was not to be 
Shakespearian was somewhat disappointing 
to Cassius Calhoun, but a job was a job — 
he was practical enough to appreciate that — 
and it gave him an opportunity to bide his 
time and wait until E. H. Sothern got sick 
or something. He did not even stop to in- 
quire the nature of the production. He 
remembered the suggestion of Mr. Bierbauer, 
however, and left a slip at the desk. This 


“ I’ve got 


challenged Green, looking 


Lr 


reminded him that he had forgotten to dis. 
cuss salary. It did not bother him, though. 
Naively he observed, to himself, if it was 
small the first week he wouldn't have to 
pay so much to the Desmond Dramatic 
Exchange. 

The Southerner had enough money to 
pay his immediate expenses, and probably 
would have.spent it immediately had he not 
learned the next morning, to his surprise, 
that actors did not receive pay while rehears. 
ing. His mind was logical and he gave the 
financial end of the drama some thought. [t 
was apparent that an actor might rehearse 
three or four weeks under these conditions, 
Then, if the play failed, he would have but 
one week’s salary, half of which would go to 
the Desmond Dramatic Exchange, and he 
would be just where he started — except for 
the experience. 

’ “But,” Cassius consoled himself, “the law 
is also a precarious profession and not nearly 
so fascinating.” 


i searching for the theme and plot of a 
new piece Joe Green, the playwright of the 
producing firm of Burke and Green, had 
found what he wanted in a fiction magazine 
while riding in the subway. He had sought 
something contemporaneous, a subject widely 
discussed in the daily press. i 

The story he read told of a rich Northern 
girl who had interested herself in the question 
of child labor in the Southern cotton mills. 
Her maid had come from the East side in 
New York where her brothers and sisters had 
worked in a sweatshop, owned by the mis- 
tress. The rich young woman received the 
rents regularly but knew nothing of the use 
to which her property had been put, and the 
maid was too well trained to tell her. 

Reading in the newspapers of a young 
lawyer from the South, who had come to 
New York on a visit and was interested in 
the abolition of child labor, the wealthy girl 
had sent for him. She would point out to 
him the evils of such a condition, as she saw 
it, and would engage him to assist in the great 
work she had undertaken. 

The young lawyer came, and it developed 
that he had not thought of child labor in 
the South but was intent upon exposing the 
property owners who rented houses for sweat- 
shops in New York. The young lady knew 
nothing of sweatshops but wanted to im- 
prison the relatives of the young lawyer who 
allowed their property to be used for the 
operation of cotton mills and the employ- 
ment of little children. 

In the discussion the maid became a 
prominent figure, her knowledge of actual 
conditions bringing both the rich girl and 
the young lawyer to a better understanding. 

The general mix-up and conflict of ideas 
furnished material for both comedy and 
pathos, and therein Joe Green thought he 
had a play. He intended consulting the 
author of the story but decided to write the 
play first. 

Naturally, Joe Green, being a regular 
playwright, made the young lawyer marry thé 
rich girl and everything was about to wind 
up happily when Joe thought of another 
scheme. To give an added touch of current 
interest the couple would discover that the 
real solution lay in giving the vote to women. 
The young lawyer would become a spell- 
binder for the “cause” and the rich girl 
would finance the enterprise, the maid and 
her sisters and brothers going along as 
Exhibit A. 

Green called the play “Man, Woman and 
Child,” and figured it to be all that could be 
asked in contemporaneous drama. 

That was the play read to Cassius Calhoun 
Walker and the other performers when they 
assembled at Lyric Hall before going into 
the arduous work of rehearsal. 

‘Mr. Walker was intensely interested, and 
went so far as to suggest certain touches that 
Joe Green admitted he had overlooked. 

A Miss Edith Calvere had been selected 
for the leading woman, and Julia Mavoort- 
ski, a well-known Yiddish character actress, 
was to be the maid. It was evident at the 
first reading that the parts had been well cast. 

“In accepting this part, mind you, 
Walker reminded his employers, “I am not 
sacrificing my first love for the Shakespearian 
school.” 

“I understand,” said Phil Burke, “but 
right now school is out. Take your parts 
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cA Better Battery- 
: cA Greater Service 


Your storage battery should 
have two vital features— 


Power, to give light and en- 
ergy—-good lights and quick 
starts. 


Service, to insure the com- 
plete satisfaction of the user 
no matter where you may be. 


The Prest-O-Lite Battery is 
the result of years of effort, by 
the world’s oldest and largest 
automobile lighting organiza- 
tion, to produce a battery that 
would better answer these needs 
of the motorist. 


Its remarkable powei and 
stability have been proved— on 
the cars of hundreds of thou- 
sands of motorists. More than 
300,000 will be used by manu- 
facturers on the cars of 1917. 


Prest-O-Lite Service includes 
a large chain of Direct Factory 
Branches—more than all other 
battery makers combined--and 
in addition, special service 
stations in other cities, towns 
and villages. 


No matter what make of car 
you drive, you are cordially 
invited to visit any of these 
Prest-O-Lite Battery Service 
Stations for free inspection 
and service as often as you 
wish. 


When you need a new battery 
for your car, remember there ts 
a Prest-O-Lite battery of correct 
size—and if will give you superior 
service and satisfaction. 


The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 

U. S. Main Office & Factory, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Canadian Main Office & Factory, Merritton, Ont, 
DIRECT FACTORY BRANCHES — 


BALTIMORE, Boston, BUFFALO, CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND, DALLAS, DAVENPORT, DENVER, 


I 

Moines, Detroit, INDIANAPOLIS, JACKSONVILLE, 

@) @) nN re | e t te y a tte Tr u t Kansas City, Los ANGELES, MEMPHIS, MILWAUKEE, 
MINNEAPOLIS, New York, OMAHA, PHILADELPHIA 

PirtspuRGH, St. Louis, Sr. Paut, SAN ANTONIO 

WINNIPEG 


backed by Prest-O-Lite Service Mi pieahitien Otte Rater 


Service Stations Everywhere. 
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SMOKING 





~_ the o—_ poe WH do a hundred thousand 
tobacco in the worid- 
ee er ee é U. S. Soldiers along the 


Rio Grande show a universal preference for 
the same tobacco—famous “Bull” Durham? 


WH do all branches of the Serv- 
ice on the border and 


everywhere “roll their own” with “Bull” 
Durham ? 


WH has Uncle Sam served 
“Bull” Durham tobacco as 


rations to his soldiers and sailors for years ? 


“Roll Your Own” | A 









Sergeant Louis Thompson (in the foreground) Was 
Wounded in a Raid Soon After This 
Photograph Was Taken. 


Troopers of the Eighth Cavalry, U. S. Army, leaving 
Fort Hancock on Scouting Expedition. Look for the 
famous muslin sack. 
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DURHAM 


WHY is “Bull” Durham sold and : 
smoked all over the world \ 


by men of every nation,class and occupation? 
do millions of men always 


| \ H “roll their own’ with “Bulli” 


Durham in preference to any other smoke, ; 


_ A 














of: 


— » 


Ask for FREE package of 
papers with each Sc sack. 


==. 





regardless of cost? 


WHY is “Bull” Durham at once 
the most satisfying and 
the most economical smoke on earth? 


And Find Out Why 


Battery B, New Jersey Field Artillery. Photographed 
at Douglas, Ariz. Look for the famous muslin sack. 


The gift for the one you are 


thinking of now—a 


PREMO 


No matter whether it is a man or woman, a boy or girl, 
you know how interested everyone is in pictures — especially pic- 
tures of the people and events that make up their own lives. 

This is why a Premo is a gift that can’t be wrong — that is 
sure to please the one you wish to please most, for with a Premo 
anyone can have the pleasure of making his or her own pictures 
with practically no effort. 


Premos are the simplest of all cameras to load and operate, they are 
remarkably light and compact, they are made on graceful lines and attrac- 
tively finished—an important consideration in a Christmas gift—and 
each one receives the same careful inspection for dependability as do all 
cameras that come out of the Kodak factories. 

Premos are made for film pack, for Cartridge film and for plates. 
They range in price from 75 cents to $140.00, suiting every requirement 
of price or equipment. 

The illustration shows the Premoette Jr. No. 1A, a daylight loading film pack 
camera for 244 x 414 pictures. Just a trifle larger than the pictures it makes, it is an 


exceptionally appropriate Christmas camera. Price, with Meniscus Achromatic lens, 
$7.00, with Rapid Rectilinear lens, $9.00, with Kodak Anastigmat lens, f:7.7, $14.00. 


Premo catalogue free at all dealers’, or mailed by us on request. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 


Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 
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home, do some studying and report here at 
ten in the morning.” 

There was little of the dramatic atmosphere 
that Cassius Calhoun Walker had longed for 
in the first rehearsal. It was held in a large 
room, absolutely bare but for some plain 
chairs, arranged in a semi-circle, and an or- 
dinary, uncovered pine table. The actors 
read from manuscript, Joe Green and Phil 
Burke sitting at the table making changes 
as the lines appeared too long or too short. 

The Southerner had given much thought 
to his part during the night and read with all 
the exactness taught him at the school of 
elocution. Occasionally Green would look 
up, amused at the bellowing bass voice. 
He would then glance at Phil Burke in- 
quiringly. 

“You can't tell,” observed Burke. “He 
may do. He's proved to me, though, that he 
still belongs to that Shakespearian school.” 

All attempts to make young Walker talk 
naturally failed utterly. 

“Tm going to take a plunge, just the 
same,” decided Joe Green. “He cant act 
a lick, but if he strikes the public as he does 
us itll be a knockout. The type is too 
perfect to lose.” 

“Yes,” agreed Burke, “I've got to admit 
he makes me laugh.” 


ze AN, WOMAN AND CHILD” made 

4 its first appearance at Wilmington, 
Del., a favorite try-out station for high-class 
attractions. By skilful cutting Joe Green had 
made a forty-minute playlet out of it. This 
was unusually long for a vaudeville house, but 
the piece had a decided advantage in that 
it could take the place of two other acts, 
thereby justifying the high price that Burke 
and Green demanded. 

The local manager had protested violently 
at having to pay more than the mere expenses 
of the production just to try it out. In fact, 
he was on the point of canceling when Burke 
made him a proposition. 

“T know this act will be a puller,” he de- 
clared, “but I also know that you will be a 
loser if it doesn’t draw as big as we expect. 
How would you like to gamble?” 

“State your proposition,” demanded the 
manager, a veteran. 

“We'll put it on a percentage basis,” 
explained Burke. “I believe your house is 
figured to do an average business of three 
thousand five hundred dollars a week.” 

“That's correct.” 

“All right, then. We'll start on a guaran- 
teed salary of four hundred dollars for the 
piece a week. All the house does over 
three thousand five hundred, we'll split fifty- 
fifty. How’s that strike you?” 

“You're on,” agreed the manager. “‘ Never 
let it be said that I would not take a chance. 
More than that, if you get over, I'll agree 
to put you in for a second week the first 
time you have a lay-off, on the same basis.” 

It was now up to Burke and Green. The 
issue was clear cut and they had to work 
fast. 

“By the way,” Joe Green inquired of the 
manager, “there'll be no objection to us 
changing the piece, if necessary, after the 
first performance?” 

“Go as far as you like, provided you don’t 
put in anything that will offend my patrons 

you know, of course, the house rule that 
does not permit the use of any ‘damns,’ 
“hells,” “my Gods’ and the word ‘slob’ ?” 

Green nodded. He did not have one in 
the show. 

The scene for “Man, Woman and Child” 
was the drawing-room of a fashionable 
apartment house, the home of the wealthy 


heiress. It was furnished with Turkish rugs, 
many odd-looking little chairs, a fancy 
chandelier and a magnificent mahogany 


center table. The entrance to the room was 
through a double doorway shielded by bead 
portiéres. Every furniture store in Wil- 
mington had been ransacked by the property 
man for odd bits suggestive of affluence, 
the dealer receiving therefor free passes and 
mention on the programme. 

When the curtain arose on “ Man, Woman 
and Child,” the Wilmington audience, that 
afternoon, gazed upon what was without 
doubt the most sumptuous setting ever shown 
at the old Garrick. 

Edith Calvere, in the réle of Genevieve 
Wellington, the rich young heiress, was in a 
lounging-chair attired in an evening gown 
(designed by M. Jacques Fournier, according 
to the programme) that drew from the women 
and matinee girls an audible ‘Oo-o-oh!”’ 

A ring of the call-bell by pulling a tas- 
seled cord — they always ring for servants 
with a tasseled cord in scenes of rich 
homes — brought Olga Zinski, the maid, 
and the piece swung into action. 


The maid jnformed Miss Wellingion that 
Quintus Lamar, the young Southerner, had 
telephoned that he would call at eight 
o'clock and, of course, she glanced at the 
clock, declaring, “He will be here in fiye 
minutes.” 

This was not real news to Miss Wellington, 
as could be seen from her expectant attitude, 
but it was necessary to tell the audience so 
as to put it in readiness for Cassius Calhoun 
Walker's entrance. In the meantime the 
maid used up the remaining minutes by 
arranging bric-a-brac here and there and 
listening to her mistress propound her views 
on child labor, thereby establishing the 
theme of the playlet, a very necessary thing 
in the drama. 

Cassius Calhoun Walker rang the bell 
promptly at eight o'clock, just in time to 
interrupt Olga Zinski’s evident intention of 
informing her mistress of conditions on the 
East Side: 

A butler announced, “ Mr. Quintus Lamar, 
from the South,” and Miss Wellington arose 
to receive him. It was necessary for the 
Southerner to enter through the beaded 
portiéres. Cassius had not been instructed 
to separate the long strings of beads by part- 
ing them with his hands and, in the réle of 
Quintus Lamar, started to shove right 
through them. His overcoat was correctly 
laid across his arm and his silk hat and cane 
were carried according to stage tradition, 
but the author had not figured on faney 
portiéres. Before the actor was disen- 
tangled beads were in his hair, wrapped 
around his cane, caught under his topcoat 
and his hat was half full. The embarrass- 
ment was intensely amusing because it was 
real. The Wilmington audience screamed 
with laughter. 

‘Don’t speak yet,’” Miss Calvere cautioned 
Cassius Calhoun. “Nurse the laugh.” 

“But this is ridiculous,” whispered Mr. 
Walker. ‘‘ My entrance is completely spoiled.” 

“It’s all right, though,” insisted Miss 
Calvere in an undertone. “As long as 
they'll laugh, let them go.” 

With all the dignity, drilled into him 
through generations of gentlemen, Cassius, 
trying to look like Quintus Lamar, made his 
way to the center of the stage and deposited 
his coat, hat, cane and gloves on a big chair, 
just as he had been instructed. He was not 
in evening clothes. At his own suggestion 
Joe Green had permitted the Southerner to 
appear in Prince Albert coat and the rest 
of the attire that signifies a young lawyer 
on business bent. 

Cassius was perturbed beyond all control. 
He missed a costume like that of Romeo to 
hide in. Mr. Walker was game, though, 
and tried hard to pull himself together. 
Bowing grandiosely he took the extended 
hand of Miss Wellington, who led him to the 
center table. There he attempted to seat 
himself in one of those three cornered, gilded 
chairs — and missed it! 

Another laugh interrupted the seriousness 
of the drama, but Miss Calvere made Cas- 
sius hold it. 

“That woman is worth her weight in 
gold,” Joe Green whispered to Phil Burke, 
as they stood back of the rail downstairs. 
“Watch her hold those laughs! She’s on.” 

A drink and a cigar were ordered for 
Quintus Lamar, and with rare forethought 
the property man made the drink a real one. 
Cassius needed it. 

Between laughs, in what the audience now 
thought to be a burlesque, Miss Calvere, 
playing sincerely the role of Genevieve Wel- 
lington, gradually got to the question of child 
labor. This was the cue for Quintus Lamar 8 
first long speech. Stepping to the center of 
the stage, Cassius hurled’ words and phrases 
at the audience in a way that would have 
swept a jury off its feet. The audience 
laughed, but, Miss Calvere being too far 
away to advise him, Cassius talked right 
through the mirth, letting the giggles fall 
where they would. At one moment when 
he called the earth “this mundane sphere 
there was such a scream of laughter that 
Quintus Lamar had to wait to be heard. 

The Southern barrister was still to begin 
his love scene with the philanthropic heiress, 
but already the show was to the audience 
one of the best comedies of the year. , 

The love scene was so good that even Miss 
Calvere got laughs out of it. Seeing t 
trend the playlet had taken she violated a 
stage rule and improvised lines — lines I~ 
tended to get laughs. She actually “kidded 
Cassius Calhoun Walker as he made eloct- 
tionary love to her, and but for the sudden 
entrance of the maid the main plot of 
piece would have been forgotten. 

Miss Mavoortski, in the rdle of the Olga 
Zinski, turned the play back into its or 
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When Dreams Come True 


1 | HINK of the dearest voice you know, lifted and carried | 
1 on the Steinway’s mellow tones. That's the sort of | 
| thing that makes dreams come true. There is one to whom | 

your gift of a Steinway would be a priceless possession. 
\ The Steinway means so much more thar an ordinary piano. 
HH | It has the power of creating a new world of happiness and 


















































| 
ti in the closeness of daily association it gathers only added | 
WW value with the years. | 
ly The Stcinway established the world’s standard many years ago, and its iT 
ii exquisite tone and perfect mechanism are still unexcelled. Today, as then, | 
lit | it is the choice of master musicians and music lovers the world over, because 
|| of its undisputed superiority. 
| Its cost is but little morethan pianos of lesser quality. In satisfying service 
H | it is beyond all price. Let a Steinway express your Christmas message this 
| é T $ are made convenient. Write for illustrated literature. 
| STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th St., New York 
| 
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channel, paving the way for the suffragette 
finish. 

“Man, Woman and Child’ was an un- 
qualified success, the most laughable bur- 
lesque the manager of the old Garrick had 
brought into his house for a decade. 

“That Walker is the funniest actor I’ve 
seen in years,” he said to Joe Green. “Don’t 
let him get away from you.” 

There wasn't a chance. For ten minutes 
Green and Burke had been congratulating 
each other as the best pickers in the show 
business. The possibilities they had sensed 
had materialized. 

When the company met on the stage after 
the matiné» for a “polishing of” rehearsal 
the producers greeted them with a smile. 

“What on earth are we going to do?” begged 
Miss Calvere, almost hysterical. ‘That 
Mir. Walker knows no more about acting 
than the greenest amateur. It’s awful.” 

“What are we going to do?” repeated 
Phil Burke. “Tl tell you: we are going to 
put this piece on tonight without changing 
a line, provided Walker can get tangled up 
in those bead portiéres again.” 

At that moment the — serious-looking 
Southerner, still dazed, walked up to the 
producer, anxious for the verdict. 

“My only sugvestion to you,” said Burke, 
“is that you stagger through those portiéres 
again and miss that three-cornered chair as 
you did this afternoon. It was a great 
piece of work.” 

“But, it was an accideat, sir,” 
informed him. 

“Yes, but the way you went through it was 
ideal. Do it again and your mark is made.” 


Cassius 


LL Wilmington quickly got news of the 
big laugh at the Garrick, and the morning 
paper gave Cassius Calhoun Walker a won- 
derful notice. Evidently he had fooled the 
critic, who declared his repression in the 
laughing scenes a touch of real dramatic art. 
This newspaper notice also served to give 
Phil Burke an idea. The night performance 
had packed the house and it was evident 
that the firm would do a big business on the 
percentage basis. The house manager sent 
to New York a glowing report on the new 
production 

If Cassius Calhoun Walker realized that 
he was so bad as to be funny he gave no 
indication of it in his conversation with 
other members of the company. 

“Joe,” Phil Burke said to Green when 
they arrived at the theatre the next day, 
“you've done about all that you can do 
around here. I'll look after the piece for 
the rest of the week. I want you to go to 
New York sy 

“What's the idea?” 

“You are a writer, Joe, and know all the 
dramatic critics, especially those who do the 
vaudeville houses. You say they are your 
friends and I'm going to make you prove it.” 

Green was puzzled but did not tnterrupt. 

“I want you to go to New York right 
away,’ Burke explained, “and see every 
critic in the town. Tell them to roast this 
fellow Walker if they want to, or praise him, 
but for the sake of everything you hold 
dear — which is your bank-roll — don’t let 
them kid him. If they do we are gone. I 
doubt if you can fool those birds by telling 
them he is really acting, so give them the 
real dope and throw yourself on their mercy.” 

“That's a cinch,” said Green. “It'll be 
as much of a joke to them as it is to us. 
A critic has his bad points but they all 
appreciate a good laugh.” 

Green was right. After the opening per- 
formance of “Man, Woman and Child,” in 
New York, the vaudeville columns of the 
papers fairly reeked with Cassius Calhoun 
Walker. They told of his family history, 
his early Shakespearian rdles, and one used 
his photograph. 

Cassius Calhoun Walker was not a fool. 
He knew that he wasn’t as good an actor as 
the papers pretended, but, since Phil Burke 
had agreed to pay hima salary of one hundred 
dollars a week, he was quite content to let 
matters go as they were. He figured it out 
that New York audiences were really not so 
critical as he had been led to believe. In 
other words, Cassius finally came to the con- 
clusion that he was fooling them. There 
was no telling what he could do when he got 
good! 

Burke and Green had made a similar per- 
centage arrangement with the New York 
house and for two days “Man, Woman and 
Child” packed it to the doors. On Thursday 
the house manager made arrangements for 
the playlet to continue at the Paladin a 
second week, being urged on by Will Kingsley, 
the press agent, who had been reaping a 
harvest out of Cassius in the daily press. 


The second week opened up well, but oy 
Wednesday Joe Green saw signs of a shrink. 
age. He had not witnessed the performance 
for two or three days and decided to have 
look. 

“We're gone,” he said to Phil Burke, as 
he gloomily made his way backstage. “That 
Walker is getting too good. There isn’t a 
laugh left in him. I told you to keep him 
away from those actors who are always 
giving advice.” ‘ 

“That isn’t worrying me right now.” 
Burke declared. “‘We are about to get a 
worse wallop than that.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Just a minute; here’s Walker now.” 

Green hailed the Southerner just as he was 
about to enter his dressing-room. 

“Come right in, gentlemen, I'm glad to 
see you,” was Walker's greeting. 

“Now, how are you going to talk rough to 
a fellow like that?’ Green half whispered 
to Burke. “I haven't got the nerve.” 

“Were you out in front?” Cassius Calhoun 
inquired, offering chairs to the producers, 

“T was.” admitted Green, “and it didn’t 
look good, either.” 

“It occurred to me that there was not so 
much enthusiasm as usual,” agreed Walker. 
“How do you account for it, Mr. Green?” 

“To be candid with you, Mr. Walker, 
you're getting stale — too much like a mani- 
kin. You have lost your technique.” 

“That surprises me, Mr. Green,” said 
“IT felt that I was just beginning 
to feel what the actors call ‘easy in the part.’” 

“That's exactly the trouble,” Burke in- 
jected into the discussion, but his meaning 
was lost on the Southerner. “* You are getting 
too good. If you don’t get back those tricks 
you had at the start we are going to lose 
a lot of business. It’s falling off already.” 

“I am profoundly sorry, sir, and will en- 
deavor to do as you suggest.” 

“But what else was there — that other 
wallop that you were talking about?” Green 
asked of Burke. 

“Simply this — you don't mind us talking 
business, I hope, Mr. Walker?— the manager 
of the house has a letter saying that this 
playlet has been copyrighted by other persons 
and if we don’t agree to a big royalty and 
also to close after this week they'll prosecute 
us for infringement. That's all.” 

“And we haven't a copyright?” Green 
demanded. ‘Didn't you attend to that?” 

“No, I haven't had time, and besides: | 
didn’t think it necessary.” 

Though a listener by force of circumstan es 
Cassius became very much interested. ‘To 
avoid any show of it he busied himself by 
making up for the coming performance. 

“IT guess you don’t need to tell me who 
these people are,” observed Green, a trace 
of bitterness in his voice. 

“You can guess, eh?” 

“Why, certainly. Marcelle Wynne and 
James Humphrey Troy!” 

“You hit it the first time. What do you 
think of that pair of pirates? Refused to 
appear in the piece, listened to the idea as | 
told it and then go off and have the whole 
thing copyrighted — in their names, too!” 

“Pardon me, gentlemen,” spoke up Cas- 
sius Calhoun Walker, “but how long did 
they give you in the notice?” 

“We've got to straighten things out or 
close Saturday night,’ Burke informed him. 
“And we may close earlier if you don't 
freshen up that part.” 

The last remark cut the Southerner deeply. 
He thought it entirely unnecessary but he re- 
called that, perhaps, they had no idea that he 
was trying to think out a way of helping. 

“IT apologize for intruding,” said Cassius, 
“but, you know, I studied law at one time 
and was interested in your remarks.” 

“Tt’s all right, old fellow,” declared Burke, 
noticing that his shot at Walker had hurt. 
“T was a little sore over this other thing, | 
guess, and was rude. I know you'll do your 
best to straighten up the part.” 

“If you will remember, Mr. Burke,” said 
Walker, “I was standing in the doorway while 
you were talking to the gentleman and lady 
in question and heard the entire conversa- 
tion. I presume the day you spoke to them 
in the Desmond Dramatic Exchange to be 
the only occasion on which the subject was 
discussed?” . 

“That's all,” Green replied. “They ve 
simply gone out and double-crossed us. 

“Here's the answer,” said Burke, handing 
his partner the official notice from the law- 
yers of Miss Wynne and Mr. Hope. 

“Begging your pardon, but may I see 
that?” asked the Southerner. Green handed 
it to him without a word and looked at the 
actor curiously. d 

Walker put down his make-up stick, 
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scanned the letter closely and made some 
kind of a memorandum on the paper shelf- 
covering in front of his mirror, : 

“T will try to do better tonight,” he said 
as he returned the letter to Burke. “I 
didn’t think it possible that people of repu- 
tation could do a thing like that,” he added, 
referring to Wynne and Troy. 

“They don’t all come from well-known 
old families,” Burke remarked as he and 
Green departed. 

The two producers went to see the lawyer 
for the big firm, of which Green was a part, 
and found him out on a political speaking 
tour. It would be impossible to see him 
before Sunday. And they had been notified 
to take some action by Saturday night. 

“At that,” suggested Green, “they can’t 
do anything to us until after the Saturday- 
night performance and we haven't the next 
week booked, any- 
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He handed Burke the telegram. It said: 
“Your inference is correct. In asking 
for a copyright the applicants, Mr. and Mrs. 
Conroy, known as Marcelle Wynne and 
James Humphrey Troy, did not state all 
the facts, that, as you know, are demanded 
in this department, and an order has been 
issued canceling the copyright issued to 
them. They did not inform this department 
that the theme and plot were taken from a 
short story published in a magazine or peri- 
odical or that the author had not been con- 
sulted. Your point is well taken and | 
congratulate you on having remembered 
your training. Have Burke and Green 
forward at once manuscript with written 
concurrence of author of story, and copy- 

right, in due time, will be issued.” 
When Burke had finished reading he 
silently handed the long telegram, on which 
Cassius had paid 








way. Might as 
well wait.” 

In the meantime 
news came to 
Broadway that 
Marcelle Wynne 
and James Hum- 
phrey Troy had put 
on the play in an- 








i IMING: More stories of the stage 

“ by Bozeman Bulger ; some thoughts 
on playwrights by 
ardson; and some beautiful rotograv- 
ure portraits of stage celebrities. 


the charges, to 
Joe Green. They 
looked at each 
other and then 
stared at! Cassius 
Calhoun Walker, 
once more busy 
with his make-up 
removal and, ap- 
parently, uncon- 
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other city but had 





given it a dif- 
ferent title. It had been a pronounced success. 
For the present there was nothing for 
Burke and Green but to make the best they 
could out of the production for the remainder 
of the week. Despite Cassius Calhoun 
Walker's efforts at improvement the business 
fell off rapidly. They would barely make 
the guarantee. Walker was becoming a 
regular actor — there was no help for it - 
and consequently was killing the laughs. 
He was done as a money maker. Burke had 
to admit that despite his desire to hold on. 
He and Green had a long talk and the inevita- 
ble letter in the blue envelope was written to 
Cassius. It was to be presented Saturday 
night after the concluding performance. 


The creator of the role of Quintus Lamar, 
the best laugh-getter Wilmington ever saw, 
was in his dressing-room removing the grease- 
paint from his face when a call-boy rapped. 

“It’s a note from Burke and Green,” tie 
boy said. 

“All right, young man, bring it in,” 
Walker called to him. “Is either Mr. Burke or 
Mr. Green in the theatre?” he asked the boy. 

“Mr. Green is, sir.” 

“Tell him I would like to see him immedi- 
ately. It is important. Lay the note on 
the trunk there.” 

Green’s look of embarrassment cleared up 
considerably as he shoved open the door and 
saw the unopened letter. He had dreaded 
to talk to Cassius about dismissal. 

“] was anxious to see you and Mr. Burke,” 
said Walker. “I have some news for you. 
Is he around?” 

“He’s in the next dressing-room, talking 
to Miss Calvere. I'll call him.” 

Burke was puzzled. He had purposely 
absented himself while the note was. being 
delivered and thought it all over. He also 
saw the note on the trunk, unopened. 

“Mr. Burke,” began Cassius, “here is a 
communication that might interest you both. 
It came by wire, during the performance, 
from my former superior in the copyright 
department at Washington.” 


——_—_————eee 


cerned. 

“That's right,” stammered Burke. “‘ We 
didn’t tell Wynne and Troy the idea had 
come from a short story.” 

“And we thought him a boob,” Green 
whispered, indicating the Southerner. “Just 
a moment, Mr. Walker,” he blurted sud- 
denly, “let me have that note a moment.” 

The blue envelope still lay on the trunk 
and he reached for it. 

Tearing it open Green removed the letter 
and with a fountain pen wrote on the bottom 
of the page. When Cassius Calhoun Walker 
saw the letter it read like this: 


“Dear Str: We regret to inform you 
that your services as an actor are no longer 
needed. Wishing you‘success ir your future 
undertakings, we remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
BuRKE AND GREEN. 


“P.S.: (this still wet from the fountain 
pen) But, if you will call at the office of the 
International Theatrical Syndicate, of which 
Mr. Green is a member, you will be given a 
retainer as copyright attorney for the firm. 
The yearly retainer, we feel sure, will be 
larger than your possible earnings as an 
actor. B. and G.” 


“It was only a personal favor, I assure 
you, gentlemen,” said Walker, looking up 
without show of excitement. “I did not 
expect this. In fact, it embarrasses me. 
I will make up what you hayg lost this week, 
however, by forcing Miss Wynne and Mr 
Troy to pay for having used this piece 
without your permission.” 

“'That’s another one I hadn’t thought of,” 
admitted Phil Burke. ‘ Walker, you'll clean 
up once you get in that office.” 

“Perhaps, after all,” decided Cassius 
Calhoun, now ready for the street, “the law 
will be better. I was born to that, you know. 
Still, gentlemen, if you ever have anything 
of a Shakespearian na ——” 

“Never mind, never mind!” interrupted 
Green. “Let's all go over to the corner.” 





What has happened in the foregoing instalments of 
PI Sore, & 


The Lifted Veil 





HORTLY after young Bainbridge comes 
to New York as assistant rector in St. 
Mary Magdalen’s — a fashionable church on 
Fifth Avenue — he is called upon by a heav- 
ily Veiled woman of evident wealth and 
position who declines to give her name. She 
tells him that when she was barely twenty a 
Canadian had wished to marry her, but she 
ad become interested in a wealthy New 
Yorker who was living abroad, and married 
im. After her husband’s death, four years 
later, she returned to New York and went to 
stay with a cousin and her husband for a 
short while. Later she had taken a home of 
erown and she and her cousin’s husband 
ad become intimate. ‘This had been going 
on for two years, but the time has come now 
when she is unhappy about it and desires to 
Wipe out the past. Bainbridge is able to give 
her considerable encouragement to start out 
afresh, and she leaves him in a much more 





peaceful frame of mind. Bainbridge has all 
but forgotten his mysterious visitor some 
eighteen months later, when a Canadian, 
Sir Malcolm Grant, calls on him with a 
letter. The letter is not signed, but the 
contents show it to be from the veiled 
woman who had visited him, and asks Bain- 
bridge to tell the Canadian about her past 
life. The clergyman refuses to reveal any 
part of the woman’s story, preferring to 
consider it in the nature of a confession. 

Another year and a half rolls by when by 
accident Bainbridge falls upon a shameful 
piece of gossip about the Pallisers, friends of 
his, in a “society” sheet. 

Just before Christmas Bainbridge takes 
Clorinda Gildersleeye to a home for wayward 
girls for their Christmas celebration. On 
their trip home he begs her to marry him, 
but she is unwilling to give any definite an- 


swer until she has been able to think it over. 























HER GIFT TO 
SANTA CLAUS 





S. F. W. & Son 


“Dear old Santa Claus : 











I think it’s just a shame nobody ever gives 


you any Christmas presents. 


You are good 


and kind to people, but they treat you just 
dreadfully. So I am going to leave this pretty 
sampler in my stocking for you to take back 
home with you way up there in the clouds. 


You do live in the clouds, don’t you? 


This 


sampler is just like the top of my favorite candy 
box—called Whitman’s Sampler. Last Christ- 


mas you brought me one, don’t you remember? 


Please leave me another this year. 


The choco- 


lates and other candies are just splendid. If 
you feel very, very generous, you might leave a 
Fussy Package for father, too, and a Pink of 
Perfection for mother, and a Library Package 
for big sister and—but, there, maybe I’ve 


asked for too many good things. 


P.S. Please come down good and early! 


po 


Whitman's Christmas Candies (plain or fancy boxes; bags; 


baskets) are on sale at lead: 
(or from us by mail postpaid). 


ling drug stores nearly coerywhere 
Booklet on request. 





STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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When Physician Meant 
“Physic -- Dispenser” 


ba Shakespeare’s time, if 
you were sick and went 
to a doctor he did one of 
two things. He either bled 
you or “‘physicked’’ you. 


Physicians no longer prac- 
tice bleeding. Andthe lead- 
ers of the profession .are 
equally opposed to the in- 
discriminate use of laxative 
and cathartic drugs. In fact, 
the habitual use of laxatives 
is now known to be one of 
the most fruitful causes of 
constipation. 


Physicians of the highest standing 
prescribe Nujol because it relieves 
constipation without any bad 
after effects and without forming 
a habit. It 
internal lubricant, preventing 
from 


acts in effect as an 
the bowel contents 
hardening, and in this way 


facilitating normal movements. 


Avoid 
today for 
Treat- 


: ao 
using 


All druggists carry Nujol. 
substitutes. Write 
“The Rational 

Constipation” 


booklet, 
ment of 
coupon below. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 


Bayonne New Jersey 





Send for booklet, “THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION.” Write your name and 
Dept. 5 


Name 


address plainly below. 


neesenesooences Address senoncedes 
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HERE goes Simkins in his new 
Bordolet.” casually remarks 
Mrs. Jones at breakfast. 
“How does he do it?” 

“I wish I knew,” retorts Mr. Jones, 
half seriously, half petulantly. 

“His salary isn’t nearly as large as 
yours,” argues Mrs. Jones. “‘And yet 
we haven't a car.” 

“Maybe he’s 
money,” guesses Mr, Jones. 
I can’t afford it.” 

How often have you heard variations 
of that dialogue? Every married man 
who earns $2,000 a year is familiar with 
it. How often have you wondered how 
your neighbor manages to go motoring 
on Sundays and holidays, while you 
stay at home and read the newspapers? 

The comic weeklies still keep up the 
fiction that all America mortgages its 
home in order to ride in an automobile. 
When a professional newspaper or pulpit 
moralist wishes to prove that. our 
extravagance is plunging us into ruin, 
trust him to drag in the automobile. 
Doesn't the word suggest “joy riding’? 
And doesn’t “joy riding” in turn call up 
visions of roistering tours, with expen- 
sive dinners and wines at roadside inns? 
Add to all this the fact that in the last 
year four hundred million dollars’ worth 
of automobiles were sold on credit in 
various forms, and the picture of our 
national recklessness seems complete. 

Let the automobile owner now speak. 
“What first led you to consider a pur- 
chase of a car on credit?” 

The question is one of a dozen sent 
to some ten thousand automobile owners 
by a banking company. And what is 
the answer? Not the rollicking shout of 
a money-spending joy-rider, but a plain, 
common-sense reason. Here are some 
of the replies: 

“My wife bought the car to solicit 
subscriptions for a periodical in North 
Dakota.” 

“T needed the car and I wanted to 
utilize the cash in my business.” 

“TI was going to take a mail contract 
and I could use the car in filling it. I 
was sure of my check every month from 
the Post Office Department, and so I 
knew that I could meet-the payments 
as they became due.” 

“T owned a badly used cheap car and 
needed a new one. I was building and 
short of ready money.” 

“I wanted a car for business, partly 
for pleasure.” 

“By purchasing on credit, I avoided 
the necessity of withdrawing funds 
from securities paying better than the 
6 per cent. asked for the credit accom- 
modation. I paid for the car out of 
current income and, in a sense, saved 
the money to do so.” - 
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Paying for a Car While 
You Use It 


By Waldemar Kaempffert 


Editor of Popular Science Monthly 


Over ninety per cent. of the autonio- 
biles sold on the Pacific coast are bought 
on the deferred payment plan. Even 
California millionaires ask for credit. 

The truth is that the automobile is no 
longer a luxury for the rich. It has 
taken its place in every-day life as a 
necessity. ‘The man who travels from a 
suburb to his office every day now lives 
five miles from the railway station, 
instead of two. The salesman who has 
an expansive territory to cover uses the 
automobile instead of the railway now, 
because he is independent of time-tables 
and because he is not compelled to stay 
in a small town all night to catch the 
early morning train. And the farmer 
finds that he broadens his narrow life 
by motoring into town in one-fifth of the 
time needed by his discarded horse and 
buggy. It is not the joy-riders that 
built up the automobile industry, but 
the plain people in small towns and on 
farms—sensible folk who saw the pos- 
sibilities of getting along in the world 
more easily with gasoline than with 
horses and who made the most of it 
when the price of cars came down. 

If the one hundred million men, 
women and children of the United 
States were to pay cash for everything 
they buy, either a new monetary system 
would have to be established or the 
standard of livmg would have to be 
lowered to what it was in pre-colonial 
times. There is not one-eighth enough 
American money to place the nation 
on a cash payment basis. Economists 
hope there never will be. Money is 
simply the medium for settling the 
balances arising from credit trans- 
actions. For instance, Jones owes 
Brown $30.00 for groceries. Brown 
owes Smith $30.00 for rent. Smith 
owes Jones $20.00 for fuel. Eighty 
dollars’ worth of debts in all. Here 
comes in the credit instrument called 
the “bank check” which most people 
erroneously think of as cash. All on 
the same day Jones gives Brown. @ 
check for $30.00, Smith gives Jones & 
check for $20.00, and Brown gives Smith 
a check for $30.00. Each deposits the 
other's check after which the situation 
stands just as it did before in each of 
their bank accounts except that $10.00 
has moved over from Jones’s account 
to Smith’s. 

Such balances arising from cheek 
clearings are settled through the New 
York and other clearing houses daily 
by banks. They are settled with real 
cash. Here only $10.00 of real cash 
has been used in the settlement of $80.00 
worth of debts. This process 1s Te 
peated all over the world every day. 
Cash is only a convenient settlement 
of credit balances. Because it is ® 
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Patriotism 


Without Flag Waving 


AID a man from Illinois, “The 


way Collier’s accomplishes its 
patriotic duty without flag-waving 
is cause for congratulation.”’ 


Said a man from New York, “Its sound 
Americanism at this particular time is a bless- 
ing and a benefit to our great community.” 


Whatever the issue—preparedness, the pork 
barrel, tariff, foreign relations, presidential 
possibilities—Collier’s editorial stand is firm and 
clear and its special articles are authoritative 
and enlightening. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY . 
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“He 


rastled with my finger 
—the d---d _ little cuss!” 


A bout 30 years ago an unknown young man wrote a 


; ° . . ry 
StOr\. In a Hash IL made Aim Jamous. lhe story 
é 7 ’ ° ) . y ,°? , ’ . 
was **The Luck of Roaring Camp. lhe author 
was Bret Harte; then an impressionable young man, 
fresh from the mining camps of California. 

‘The Luck of Roaring Camp’ would have beaten a path to the door of 
any writer. It won with its common humanity as the Luck won the sin-black- 
ened hearts of Roaring Camp. 
foot of the Sierras. A woman of the town dies in her travail and her soul climbs 
‘that rugged road that led to the stars, and so passed out of Roaring Camp, its 


Roaring Camp was a rough mining town at the 


Her baby lives. The male contingent of the camp 


And little baby fingers clutch rough hearts with 


sin and shame forever.” 
answers its new born wail. 
surprising results. 


the making. The lure of gold had attracted 


Maybe you have read this famous t ; 
from all parts of the country the intrepid 


story; maybe you have finished it with tears 
in your eyes, and your heart pounding? men and women that have always made the 
Maybe you promised yourself sometime world’s pioneers. They came from hamlct 
some day—you would get the rest and town, good and bad, with the 
rough virtues and vices of a young 















of Bret Harte’s great stories 

M'liss,”’ rhe Outeasts of HA people in a new country. 
Poker Fiat Salomyv Jane's qi RF 
Kiss,’ and a host of others £ Bret Harte loved them 
Well, here you have your 4 allof them. And if they 


had collided with a few 


chance! The Metropol 
man-made laws or dal- 


itan has just completed 


irrangements with th lied on the primrose 
Houghton Mifflin Con path he gave them his 
pany of Boston, Bret affection the quicker 
Harte'’s authorizec He loved them for 
publishers, for a spec their weaknesses be- 
ial 4-volume edition of cause their sins 
Bret Harte's Selected brought them closer to 
Stories—the ones tha the understanding of 
have stood the test of his great heart. 

time They are ir 


Learned critics, in later 
years, have solemnly 
praised Harte’s stories 
and promised to them the 
immortality of genius. But 


four handsome 
cloth bindings—60 w 
derful short storik 


As you read each story 


you wil lay down the volume before them and greater than 
and sey, *‘ Well, he can't possibl their praise was a generation 
beat that one Presto! The nex of Americans—the great army—of 


common folk—the people of Lincoln 

who took Bret Harte to their own, who 
laughed and cried over his stories; whose 
hearts were touched with his tenderness, 


is even more thrilling, closing with a 


pang ieaving you laughing and sometimes 
\ blinking your eyes rather suspiciously 


\ Bret Harte’s stories are of the Far whose sympathy and love for men and 

\& West and the days of ‘49. They picture women, good and bad, was broadened 

\ for Americans of to-day the courageous and deepened by the brain and heart of 
souls and times of a great nation in s great writer 
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Metropol tan\ 
432 Fourth 
Ave., New Y ork\ 
N.¥ 
I enclose 10 cents \ 


Please send me 


Bret Harte’s Best \ 
tories in four vol 


Here Is How You Can Get 
The Four Volumes, FREE 


Send ten cents with the coupon on this page—coin or stamps 
will do. On receipt of your coupon the four Bret Harte 
volumes will be shipped you carriage charges prepaid. 
Your name will be entered for an 18 months’ subscrip- 
urn tion for Metropolitan and also McClure’s. (Subscrip- 
subscription for Metro tions may be either new or revewal.) 
ae ae \ Then you pay $1.00 a month for four months—$4.00 
agree to pay $1.00 4 montt that’s all! This pays for your magazines and you 
derstand pays for the mag \ pay less than newsstand prices. 
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dynamic, a little of it can be used to serve us 
well. There are only two billions and a half of 
currency in the United States to pay debts 
settled through the clearing houses of the 
United States, which during last year 
amounted to one hundred and eighty billion 
dollars. 

So you see that every forty days during 
the year each dollar of cash settled its eight 
dollars’ worth of debts. 

When automobiling was young, motor 
cars could be bought only for cash. You 
placed your order months in advance of 
delivery. The idea of bowling over roads 
at twenty or thirty miles an hour was too 
fascinating to be resisted. There were a 
hundred purchasers for every automobile. 
No wonder that only ready money would buy 
a motor car. And no wonder that houses were 
sometimes mortgaged to pay cash. As soon 
as the automobile industry settled down to a 
sound basis and competition sprang up, 
dealers found that cars had to be sold like 
other merchandise. They began to take 
notes from purchasers of good character and 
discounted them. The dealers, not being 
familiar with credit practices and not having 
established their own banking credits, so as 
to finance these notes, fell into the hands of 
loan sharks who “shaved” the paper. Auto- 
mobile manufacturers saw the necessity of 
curbing the dealer's tendency to injure 
himself through unregulated credit. And so 
they encouraged the establishment of a 
credit system which is fast gaining ground. 

Within the last few years, an entirely new 
form of banking has been created. No less 
than nine companies, with a total capital of 
about ten million dollars, are making it 
easy to buy automobiles on the deferred- 
payment plan. Left to themselves, dealers 
ruinously competed with one another in 
extending credit, quite forgetting that credit 
should be dispensed as a favor and not sold 
as a commodity. The credit companies have 
brought system out of chaos. An effort has 
been made to standardize the deferred- 
payment plan of buying automobiles. 

For years the ordinary banker has been 
lending money on farm implements, pianos 
and printing-presses. But when he was asked 
to carry notes given in payment of automo- 
biles, he thought that he was encouraging an 
outrageous form of extravagance. To be 
sure, he would take a purchaser’s note 
endorsed by a dealer. That was considered 
safe, if the dealer was responsible. The 
plan of taking a purchaser's note and 
repossessing himself of the car in default of 
the promised payments either never occurred 
to the banker or was considered too undigni- 
fied. And so the business of dealing in 
promissory notes of automobile purchasers 
— paper so safe that one company has lost, 
quite accidentally, only $10.80 out of 
$5,000,000 advanced —has slipped away 
from old banks into the hands of new 
companies who have specialized in this field. 


; How do you buy an automobile on credit? 
You conduct your negotiations with the 
dealer. The car that you have selected costs 
#985. You pay in cash 40 per cent, of the 
purchase price ($394), and 3 per cent. for 
incidentals, fire and theft insurance ($29.55) 
Your total first payment is $423.55, The 
balance is paid in eight monthly instalments 
for which you give your notes, with interest 
at ordinary bank rates. 

What becomes of the notes? The dealer 
must have cash. And so he sells the notes to 
the credit companies at a small discount and 
thereby washes his hands of the whole 
transaction. One company alone has 
$16,000,000 invested in these notes and 
makes no charge whatever for taking over 
the notes. 

What security has the credit company? 
In the first place your character. It investi. 
gates you. A man who cannot afford to own 
a car is not likely to buy one with a eredit 
company’s assistance. Your notes bear the 
dealer's endorsement. The dealer, in turn, 
sells under a contract which gives him the 
right to repossess himself of the car if the 
purchaser fails to meet the payments as they 
fall due. But the car is second-hand, then, 
you say? Yes, but one-third of its value, at 
least, has been paid. And its resale value, 
greater than that of a piano or a threshing 
machine, is more than equal to the payments 
still due. So careful is the scrut ny of the, 
purchaser's character, that not two cars in 
five thousand are forfeited by delinquents, 
The gilt-edge bonds of many a railway ora 
manufacturing company are not so safe as 
the notes of ordinary, honest men who buy 
automobiles on credit. A railway is a single 
thing. If it fails to make money, the bond- 
holders or mortgagees must suffer. But the 
automobile credit company distributes its 
risks over ten, twenty, even thirty thousand 
notes given by carefully appraised human 
beings. A thousand may default, but the 
company will still be safe. 

Thrift is a commendable virtue. But pay- 
ing cash is not necessarily an evidence of 
thrift. Going to church is not a proof of 
piety. So the possession of ready money 
proves nothing. What dealer would be 
offensive enough to ask a purchaser how he 
acquired the ready cash offered in full pay- 
ment of an automobile? It may have been 
foolishly drawn from a savings bank; it may 
be the proceeds of a mortgage; it may have 
been borrowed from a life-insurance com- 
pany on a policy; in short, it may represent 
the very improvidence and extravagance 
that bankers sought to curtail when they first 
refused to take an automobile buyer's notes 
Let a man ask for credit, and at once he is 
studied, like a bug under a microscope; he 
must prove himself worthy of confidence. If 
he has a credit-character, he is sure to be an 
upright member of his community. Beware 
of the man who must always pay cash. He 
is a liar or a thief! 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, OF MeCLURE’S MAGAZINE PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


AT NEW YORK, N. Y., FOR OCTOBER 1, 1916. 


State of New York 

County of New York 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Arthur S. Moore, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Secretary of the McClure Publi- 
cations, Inc,, publishers of McClure’s Magazine, and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 
Publisher, The McClure Publications, Inc., 

McClure Building, 251-4th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Editor, Frederick L. Collins, 

McClure Building, 251-4th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Managing Editor, Charles Hanson Towne, 

McClure Building, 251-4th Ave... New York, N. Y. 
Business Manager, Frederick L. Collins, 

McClure Building, 251-4th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses 
of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name 
and the name and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding 1 per cent. or more of the total amount of stock.) 


The McClure Publications, Inc., 


McClure Building, 251-4th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Frederick L. Collins, 
McClure Building, 251-4th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Cameron Mackenzie, 
McClure Building, 251-4th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Arthur S. Moore, 
McClure Building, 251-4th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Horace W. Paine, 
McClure Building, 251-4th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Estate S. H. Moore, 
27 Cedar Street, New York, N. Y. 
Frederic P. Warfield, 
185 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Elizabeth Collins, Searsdale, New York. 
Holland S. Duell, Yonkers, New York. 
Mabel H. Duell, Yonkers, New York. 


Brookly n, New York 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y 


Cutchogue, Long Island. 


Estate F. M. Lupton, 
George Kibbe Turner, 
Douglas S. Moore, 
Dorothy M. Miller, 
13430 Graham Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
S.S. McClure Co.,* , 
McClure Building, 251-4th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(*Stockholders holding 1% or more of total amount of 
stock—the S. S. McClure Corporation, McClure Build- 
ing, New York City: S. S. McClure, 203 Broadway, 
New York City; A. L. Hollingsworth, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; Mary C. Hurd, Galesburg, Illinois; and The 
MeClure Publications, Incorporated, McClure Building, 
New York City.) 

38. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. oF 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books o the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of*the person or corporation for whom such 
t-ustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances am 
conditions under which stockholders and security hold- 
ers who do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has n° 
reagon to believe that any other person, association, oF 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect In the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 30 stated 
by him. 

THE McCLURE PUBLICATIONS, Inc., 
ARTHUR S. MOORE, Secretary 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of 
September, 1916. 

[seat] Edwin Brown, Notary Public, Bronx County, 
No. 31. Bronx Register’s No. 710, Certificate filed - 
York County, No. 21. New York Register’s No. 7052. 

My commission expires March 30, 1917. 
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We Don’t Have to Touch It, My Dear — 
; The AXTNA Checks Are Ample 


; They were ample. As regularly as the month rolled around, the Attna check arrived—not only while 
he was in bed—but until he was ready to go to work. All he had to start with was a cold—but the results 
of that cold would have drained the bank account dry if he hadn’t been far-sighted when he was well. 
Every man is sick sometime. Heart disease and Bright’s disease and rheumatism and pneumonia and 
i colds and indigestion and nervous prostration—one or more of them gets every man sometime. ‘They give 
but little warning. Act now protect your bank account-- 


|@ AATNA-IZE@ 


- Send this coupon and find out about the Etna Disability cident, or lose two limbs or both eyes, we will pay 


et Policy. It brings you— from $5,000 to $15,000. Half as much for loss of one rs 
be $25 a week up to 52 weeks while you are “ill $25 a week for  hand,.foot or eye. y, 
w 100 weeks—nearly two years—if you lose the sight of both eyes by When your serious illness comes and you 
~ disease, or the use of both hands or feet or one hand and one __have to quit work, you will be too late. Now i 
he foot by paralysis. Also payment of hospital charges or for a_ is the time to make yourself safe—now a . S 
‘ surgical operation. while \ you are well. Let tna work a ' 
be $50 a week as long as you are disabled by a_ railway, oa ae when you can’t work for si oS 
it steamship or burning building accident, $25 a week if dis- Yoursell. 7 Rak Gr 
et abled by an ordinary accident. If you are killed in an ac- Send the coupon now. a; > ee 
he 4 ra ay ; Y ss wy 
“| ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY JO ESE gg ES 
a Drawer 1341 ) HARTFORD, CONN. Pi oo OM SPO eS 
The largest company in the world writing Life, Accident, Health and Liability Insurance - i re a .> £ SO 5 

Agency opportunities for all Casualty and Bonding lines 7 ae o . Vs 


An 2tna agent has a national pons campaign working for him all the time. 
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‘Gettin’ to be a reglar thing" 


And now the Western Union 
: will wire Lownéys Small cost 
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Someone and Somebody 


‘Continued from page 10 





o 
twins, so why shouldn’t a goat? ... Any- 
way, what difference did it make? What 
was one goat more or less between friends? 

He turned his attention to the new dish 
that the waiter had set before him. He 
wasn’t nearly as hungry as he had thought 
he'd be. However... 

It was just before the salad that he asked 
for the fourth cocktail. The waiter looked 
first shocked, then horrified, then pained; 
for he was a good waiter and proud of his 
art Still, though it wrung him to his soul, 
he brought it. And Walsingham VanDorn, 
smiling happily if a bit blurredly at the twin 
Rocky Mountain goats, drank. 

My, but it was a wonderful world! What 
good times he was going to have in it, he 
and his forty million dollars! How he loved 
everybody! How everybody loved him! 
He even came to think kindly of his uncles. 
It was a strain on his imagination and a 
stretch on his integrity, but he did it. 

Yes, it was a wonderful world, when you 
were young, and had forty million dollars 
to buy cocktails with! 

Of a sudden a thought struck him. He 
turned quickly to the waiter. 

“Have you got forty millionsh dollarsh?” 
he asked. 

“Have I got forty million dollars?” queried 
the waiter, now beyond surprise. 

“Yesh,” said Walsingham. “Hash you? 
I mean,” carefully, “have you?” 

“Oh, no, sir!” said that waiter. 

It was enough. Gone was the joy from 
life. Shattered were illusions. It was not 
a wonderful world, after all. It was a 
cruel, cruel world. A world in which there 
was a man so poor as not to have forty 
million dollars! 

Walsingham VanDorn’s lips quivered. 
His eyes suffused. He leaned forward, and 
into his café parfait fell bitter, scalding 
tears. 


Chapter IV — Concerning Somebody 


ESIREE LANE rolled over, yawned, 
stretched, sighed happily, and awoke. 
Lying amid tumbled coverlets of purple 
and fine linen, she blinked a little, wrinkled 
a tip-tilted nose, remembered who and where 
she was, and felt completely satisfied. . . . 
The morning sun streamed in from beneath 
the drawn shade; there came to her nostrils 
the delicate scent of the narcissus that were 
envased upon her dressing-table of French 
gray and wicker. 

So she lay, sprawled comfortably and 
comfortingly upon her bed. And why not? 
Wasn’t she just twenty-one and as nearly 
perfect, physically, morally and financially, 
as it is possible for a girl to be? 

By-and-by came the gentle chiming of a 
clock. It told her that the hour was eleven. 
So she made plans to arise. .. . 

First she —— 

It comes over me as I write that the intro- 
duction to our heroine is fraught with 
difficulties. We are in grave danger of 
transgressing the proprieties. If we could 
only have come upon her later in the day! 
On the Avenue, perhaps; or skating on the 
roof of the Splendide; or riding her blooded 
sorrel in the Park. But, alas! facts are 
immutable. Truth is remorseless. Our 
heroine is in bed; and we can’t get away 
from the fact. 

I told you it would be difficult. And since 
itis, let us dash hastily on, hoping that 
some guiding hand will lead us safely by 
our perils. 

As I have said, it being eleven o'clock, our 
heroine made plans to arise. 

First she sat up in bed. Then she yawned 
again. Then she stretched her arms above 
her head. The shimmering silk and cobweb 
lace of her absurdly useless but uncommonly 
beautiful robe de nuit fell back upon rounded 
shoulders. Then she put one foot out of 
bed. Then she put the other out. Then 
she sat there a while. Then she called her 
maid. It was as far as she cared to go by 
herself. 

Her maid came in and slipped about her 
shoulders a negligée almost as absurdly use- 
less and even more uncommonly beautiful 
than the robe de nuit. The maid then 
opened the bath-room door from which 
came the delicate odor of scented water. 
Desirée Lane entered. 

She yawned again; stooda moment. The 
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absurdly useless but uncommonly beautify] 
negligée and the similar robe de nuit fell from 
her young body. She put one bare foot 
into the porcelain bath with the scented 
water, on the surface of which floated 
rose leaves. Then she put the other jp, 
Then —— 

There we go again. You know, I warned! 
you. However, to be absolutely on the 
safe side, let us close the door, leaving ou 
heroine to plash healthfully, happily, in the 
scented water, while we turn a cursory eye 
on the more conventionally attired and 
occupied maid. 

Having laid out the befrilled, beflounced 
and befurbelowed feminine mysteries that 
lie between a woman and the world, she 
vanished to appear again with a lacquered 
tray on which reposed a dainty breakfast 
in delicate china, hothouse grapes, thin 
slices of toast, an egg, coffee, steaming hot, 
Arranging these comestibles’ upon a. tiny, 
spindle-legged table, she stopped. She was 
finished. She had naught now to do but 
wait. 

Let us wait with her, the while comes to 
our ears the gentle plashing of scented 
waters. ... 


The door opens. Comes from the bath 
our heroine, cheeks aglow, eyes bright, lips 
red. ... The absurdly’ useless but un- 
commonly beautiful negligée is about her. . 

Seating herself on the edge of the bed, 
Desirée Lane drew up her negligée and thrust 
forth a bare foot, pink beneath -he white 
skin. Kneeling, the maid slipped over it a 
silken stocking, drawing it up the leg to 
above the knee. 

It’s all right. Don’t go away. We'll be 
through in just a minute. Quickly, now! 
Come! 

The other little foot is thrust forth; the 
other stocking drawn over foot and leg. . . 
Slippers ... murmuring something, — the 
maid rises to ber feet and our heroine turns 
to her breakfast. 

There you are! Safe once again on the 
solid ground of convention. The danger’s 
over. You can take a long breath and open 
your eyes. 

And really, now, when you think it all’ 
over, it wasn’t so very terrible, now was 
it ? ° 

And so, munching thin slices of toast with ' 
white, even teeth, the while feeding the hot-' 
house grapes to her Pekingese, we can leave 
her, her absurd negligée still negligée-ing ab- 
surdly, to discourse of other things. 


Chapter V — Wherein We Again Sidestep 
Our Story to Talk About Money 


S I have remarked before, so unorigin- 

ally and yet so truly, money is certainly 
a strange thing. And the strangest thing of 
all about it is the way people so universally 
confuse the word “money” with the word 
“success.” 

It is a fact as sad as it is certain that in 
almost every instance, the public mind even 
regards the two words as synonymous. 

Now as a matter of fact, the truth of the 
matter is that the two words are diametrically 
antithetical. Money is not success at all; 
nor is success money. 

You are walking down the street with a 
friend. You see slithering down the boule- 
vard a large automobile. It looks like a 
cross between Napoleon’s coach and 4 
child’s hearse. In it reposes a man wearing 
a silk hat, a cigar, a tummy, and an air of 
vast boredom of, with, by, and for, the 
world. Of course he wears other things, 
too, such as diamonds and silk underwear; 
but the essentials are those I first mentioned. 

Your friend turns to you. Indicating 
the beautomobiled plutocrat, your friend 
says: 

“There goes the most successful maf I 
know. He cleaned up two hundred and 
eighty thousand dollars last year.” ‘ 

Your friend fails to mention that during 
this period of financial cleansing said sue 
cessful man’s wife eloped with a lyric tenor 
smothered in garlic with just a dusting 
Parmesan cheese; that his daughter m™ 
off with a Swedish chauffeur because after 
mingling in high society for seven yeahs 
any regular male human being looked 
to her; that his son, after spending seve? 
weeks in a private sanatorium trying to 
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hit with a boot a pink lizard with blue 
whiskers and spectacles that lived on the 
foot of his bed, had completely and success- 
fully died; and that said successful citizen 
himself had lost all his conscience, most of 
his self-respect, his digestion, all but two of 
his friends and had learned to become 
darkly suspicious of even the two because he 
had a Hunch that they were After him only 
For his Money; and that his cankered soul 
and his over-taxed, over-stimulated, over- 
turned system gave him no peace either of 
mind or body, day or night. These things 
your friend forgot to mention. And you 
forgot to ask. So, because you know he 
cleaned up two hundred and eighty thousand 
dollars, you go home believing him to be a 
success. 

No, success is not money. The successful 
man is the one who does the best he-can in the 
best way he can; who takes things as they 
come, makes the best of them while he has 
them, loses them when they go; who puts 
the respect of his fellows above a dollar, the 
cleanness of his conscience above a hundred, 
the sanctity of his self-respect above a 
thousand, and the Golden Rule above a 
million. Money, too, may come to such a 
man. But if it does, then is he success- 
ful not because of his money, but in spite 
of it. 

And now, having said these few more 
mean things about money, we are at liberty 
to get on to our heroine and her absurdly 
useless but uncommonly beautiful negligée. 
And there, I will admit, I find myself in 
infinitely happier mood 


Chapter VI 
cation of the Abstract to the Concrete 
— You Might Even Say the Cement 


Preparing for a New Appli- 


HAD wished, while being unwilling to 

bore, to enter into further description of 
our heroine. “Ruby lips,” “teeth of pearl.” 
“lithe and beautiful,” “glowing with health 
and youth,” “trim of figure,” “the dark, 
rippling masses of her hair,’ “beautifully 
modeled (or chiseled,” as you choose.) 
features — all these things came to me, only 
to be discarded. True, they are. But 
they've all been said so much we don’t 
believe them any longer. 

While thus striving for expression, I 
chanced to pick up a magazine. In it, 
Arthur Train had achieved that which I had 
failed. Let Mr. Train speak: 

“She,” says Mr. Train, “is the Typical 
American Girl. ... She combines — as 
no Latin, Slav or Teuton can — vivacity and 
virtue, dignity and deviltry, culture and 
coquetry, muscle and morality, passion and 
purity, spirituality and seductiveness.” 

Thank you, Mr. Train. It is so infinitely 
better than I could have done. 

There then, is Desirée Lane, our heroine. 
Further description should reveal that she 
was fond of horses and dogs, loved the out- 
of-doors, was a Feminist, a Suffragette, a 
New Thoughter, and was dissatisfied to the 
point of disgust with her name. Desiréc! 
That was an awful name to inflict upon a 
defenseless young girl. She wished instead 
that they had called her Experience (which 
she had never had) or Prudence (which she 
didn’t have much of) or Duty (of which she 
had a latent sense). 

‘or the rest, she loved horses and dogs 
and the out-of-doors ';ecause she was normal, 
young and healthy. She was a Feminist 
because she didn’t have enough to occupy 
her mind. She was a Suffragette because 
she had never stopped to figure out that 
before we take on a lot more ignorant 
voters we ought to get rid of some that we 
have now; that woman’s first duty to God, 
to the world, and to herself, is to bear 
children, since, if she doesn’t, where are all 
the little future Suffragettes to come from; 
that Abraham Lincoln and Jane Addams and 
Harriet Beecher Stowe and Florence Night- 
ingale and Clara Barton and several hundreds 
of millions of other people would never have 
been upon this earth if it hadn’t been for 
their mothers; that after a woman has ful- 
filled her obligations to God, to posterity 
and to herself, then she should most certainly 
be allowed to vote if she knows enough to; 
that voting, in the first place, should not 
be regarded as a matter of sex at all but as 
& matter of fitness. 

And she was a New Thoughter (or should 
[ say New Thoughtette; which seems more 
like it) because it Sounded Well. 

While the life of our heroine had been 
exceedingly eventful in an uneventful sort 
of way (by which I mean she had ridden and 
driven and hunted and traveled and motored 


and yachted and flirted the wee-est little bit) 
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in one way was our heroine a disappointed 

woman. She felt that her money had 

stultified her. 

Many a night, when she wasn't too busy. 
she had lain amid her purple and fine linen. 
in her absurdly useless but uncommonly 
beautiful robe de nuit wishing that she were 
only poor. Yes, that is it. If only she were 
poor! Then people would accept her at her 
Real Worth, instead of only humoring her 
on the one hand and making eyes at her on 
the other. 

Lying amid the tumbled coverlets of silk, 
the delicate odor of narcissus in her tip- 
tilted nostrils, she would think how Fine and 
Strong she would have been! She could 
picture herself bringing sunshine into the 
lowly, sodden lives of the Unfortunate. 
Thrilling, bravely-colored pictures came to 
her of herself, on the battlefield, in a plain, 
white nurse’s uniform with a red cross on 
the sleeve, something neat, of course, but 
nun-like in its simplicity and asccti: of its 
quality, something that she was sure her 
modiste could get up for, say, not over 
ninety or a hundred dollars at the very 
most. She would have to have at least ten 
of them: for she had heard that battl fields 
were terribly mussy places. 

She saw herself in the hospitals, taking 
care of long rows of handsome young men, 
bringing them drinks of water, and bending a 
sympathetic, tearful ear to listen to their 
dying words; she saw herself assisting hand- 
some young doctors with VanDyke beards 
to take patients’ temperatures with cynical, 
no, clinical thermometers. 

And on the battlefields, under fire, tying 
bandages about bleeding foreheads — not 
toe bleeding, you understand just bleeding 
enough to be romantic. And then she saw 
the Charge flash by, gallant seldiers running 
cheeringly across the battlefield, led by her 
Hero, strong and muscular, with the profile 
of a Greek god. 

(She hadn’t read much, you know. So she 
didn’t realize that modern battles are a sort 
of composite of working in a slaughterhouse 
and digging sewers.) 

But to resume: 

She saw her hero charge. Then she saw 
him get it and, in the crude phraseology of 
the proletariat, get it good. Frantically, 
she rushed to aid him. A bullet had seared 
his forehead, stunning him, and tearing a 
frightful gash an inch and a half long and 
three-sixteenths of an inch deep, (and in- 
cidentally that would leave such a stunning 
scar when healed). 

She took his head in her arms, holding it 
against her breast. ... His eyes opened. 

Full into hers they looked. Came 
into them a look of infinite peace. He 
smiled a little; then his head fell back. 

They took him to the hospital. She rode 
with him in the ambulance, holding his head 
in her arms. . . . Then the weeks of nurs- 
ing, ever at his bedside while he tossed in 
the delirium of fever, her name upon his 
dry lips. (How he knew her name, she 
wasn't quite clear.) She saw herself grow 
wan and pale from confinement and loss of 
sleep. ‘ 

And then, one day, the fever left. Weak, 
he was, and pale. He looked up at her, the 
appeal of all his soul in his eyes. His arms 
outstretched. She bent forward, her lips 
parted. And then those lips met his, 
and there came over them both the Great 
Happiness 

In time he recovered his strength. She 
would walk with him in the garden of the 
chateau, where lay long shadows cast by 
the sinking sun... . To them came the 
faint, sweet scent of flowers. All the world 
was theirs! 

No, he didn’t have to go back to war. By 
the time he got well, the war was over. 

And they had Lived! They had fought 
together, struggled together, suffered to- 
gether. She liked to think of how they had 
suffered. It made her so unhappy. 

So she suffered enjoyably until one day 
at a thé dansant she met a Prominent Young 
Society Girl from Philadelphia whose Uncle 
had a Pull with the Minority Leader in the 
House. This Young Society Girl, thrilled 
by the romance of nursing, went right to 
work and qualified herself for that Noble 
Profession. She read about Florence Night- 
ingale in @ magazine, and ascertained the 
fact that when you cut yourself, blood came. 
Then, buying herself a complete equipment 
for nursing, this equipment consisting of a 
Perfect Love of a Uniform, and three pairs 

of yachting shoes, she exercised the above- 
mentioned pull and finally got as far as a hos- 
pital. It had formerly been a pipe factory 
and was in London. 


Presenting herself for work, she had en- 
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Someone and Somebody 


‘Continued from page 10| 





o 
twins, so why shouldn’t a goat? ... Any- 
way, what difference did it make? What 
was one goat more or less between friends? 

He turned his attention to the new dish 
that the waiter had set before him. He 
wasn’t nearly as hungry as he had thought 
he'd be. However... 

It was just before the salad that he asked 
for the fourth cocktail. The waiter looked 
first shocked, then horrified, then pained; 
for he was a good waiter and proud of his 
art Still, though it wrung him to his soul, 
he brought it. And Walsingham VanDorn, 
smiling happily if a bit blurredly at the twin 
Rocky Mountain goats, drank. 

My, but it was a wonderful world! What 
good times he was going to have in it, he 
and his forty million dollars! How he loved 
everybody! How everybody loved him! 
He even came to think kindly of his uncles. 
It was a strain on his imagination and a 
stretch on his integrity, but he did it. 

Yes, it was a wonderful world, when you 
were young, and had forty million dollars 
to buy cocktails with! 

Of a sudden a thought struck him. He 
turned quickly to the waiter. 

“Have you got forty millionsh dollarsh?” 
he asked. 

“Have I got forty million dollars?” queried 
the waiter, now beyond surprise. 

“Yesh,” said Walsingham. “Hash you? 
I mean,” carefully, “have you?” 

“Oh, no, sir!” said that waiter. 

It was enough. Gone was the joy from 
life. Shattered were illusions. It was not 
a wonderful world, after all. It was a 
cruel, cruel world. A world in which there 
was a man so poor as not to have forty 
million dollars! 

Walsingham VanDorn’s lips quivered. 
His eyes suffused. He leaned forward, and 
into his café parfait fell bitter, scalding 
tears. 


Chapter IV 
ESIREE LANE rolled over, yawned, 


stretched, sighed happily, and awoke. 

Lying amid tumbled coverlets of purple 
and fine linen, she blinked a little, wrinkled 
a tip-tilted nose, remembered who and where 
she was, and felt completely satisfied. . . . 
The morning sun streamed in from beneath 
the drawn shade; there came to her nostrils 
the delicate scent of the narcissus that were 
envased upon her dressing-table of French 
gray and wicker. 

So she lay, sprawled comfortably and 
comfortingly upon her bed. And why not? 
Wasn’t she just twenty-one and as nearly 
perfect, physically, morally and financially, 
as it is possible for a girl to be? . . . 

By-and-by came the gentle chiming of a 
clock. It told her that the hour was eleven. 
So she made plans to arise. . . . 

First she 

It comes over me as I write that the intro- 
duction to our heroine is fraught with 
difficulties. We are in grave danger of 
transgressing the proprieties. If we could 
only have come upon her later in the day! 
On the Avenue, perhaps; or skating on the 
roof of the Splendide; or riding her blooded 
sorrel in the Park. But, alas! facts are 
immutable. Truth is remorseless. Our 
heroine is in bed; and we can’t get away 
from the fact. 

I told you it would be difficult. And since 
itis, let us dash hastily on, hoping that 
some guiding hand will lead us safely by 
our perils. 

As I have said, it being eleven o'clock, our 
heroine made plans to arise. 

First she sat up in bed. Then she yawned 
again. Then she stretched her arms above 
her head. The shimmering silk and cobweb 
lace of her absurdly useless but uncommonly 
beautiful robe de nuit fell back upon rounded 
shoulders. Then she put one foot out of 
bed. Then she put the other out. Then 
she sat there a while. Then she called her 
maid. It was as far as she cared to go by 
herself. 

Her maid came in and slipped about her 
shoulders a negligée almost as absurdly use- 
less and even more uncommonly beautiful 
than the robe de nuit. The maid then 
opened the bath-room door from which 
came the delicate odor of scented water. 
Desirée Lane entered. 

She yawned again; stooda moment. The 
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absurdly useless but uncommonly beautiful 
negligée and the similar robe de nuit fell from 
her young body. She put one bare foot 
into the porcelain bath with the scented 
water, on the surface of which floated 
rose leaves. Then she put the other jp, 
Then —— 


There we go again. You know, I warned! 


you. However, to be absolutely on the 
safe side, let us close the door, leaving oy 
heroine to plash healthfully, happily, in the 
scented water, while we wurn a cursory eye 
on the more conventionally attired and 
occupied maid. 

Having laid out the befrilled, beflounced 
and befurbelowed feminine mysteries that 
lie between a woman and the world, she 
vanished to appear again with a lacquered 
tray on which reposed a dainty breakfast 
in delicate china, hothouse grapes, thin 
slices of toast, an egg, coffee, steaming hot, 
Arranging these comestibles’ upon a tiny, 
spindle-legged table, she stopped. She was 
finished. She had naught now to do but 
wait. 

Let us wait with her, the while comes to 
our ears the gentle plashing of scented 
waters. .. « 


The door opens. Comes from the bath 
our heroine, cheeks aglow, eyes bright, lips 
red. ... The absurdly’ useless but up- 
commonly beautiful negligée is about her. . , , 

Seating herself on the edge of the bed, 
Desirée Lane drew up her negligée and thrust 
forth a bare foot, pink beneath the white 
skin. Kneeling, the maid slipped over it a 
silken stocking, drawing it up the leg to 
above the knee. 

It’s all right. Don't go away. We'll be 
through in just a minute. Quickly, now! 
Come! 

The other little foot is thrust forth; the 
other stocking drawn over foot and leg. . . 
Slippers ... murmuring something, _ the 
maid rises to her feet and our heroine turns 
to her breakfast. 

There you are! Safe once again on the 
solid ground of convention. The danger’s 
over. You can take a long breath and’ open 
your eyes. 


And really, now, when you think it all’ 


over, it wasn't so very terrible, now was 
it ? 


And so, munching thin slices of toast with 
white, even teeth, the while feeding the hot-' 


house grapes to her Pekingese, we can leave 
her, her absurd negligée still negligée-ing ab- 
surdly, to discourse of other things. 


Chapter V— Wherein We Again Sidestep 
Our Story to Talk About Money 


AS I have remarked before, so unorigin- 
ally and yet so truly, money is certainly 
a strange thing. And the strangest thing of 
all about it is the way people so universally 
confuse the word “money” with the word 
“success.” 

It is a fact as sad as it is certain that in 
almost every instance, the public mind even 
regards the two words as synonymous. 

Now as a matter of fact, the truth of the 
matter is that the two words are diametrically 
antithetical. Money is not success at all; 
nor is success money. 

You are walking down the street with a 
friend. You see slithering down the boule 
vard a large automobile. It looks like a 
cross between Napoleon’s coach and 4 
child’s hearse. In it reposes a man wearing 
a silk hat, a cigar, a tummy, and an air of 
vast boredom of, with, by, and for, the 
world. Of course he wears other things 
too, such as diamonds and silk underwear; 
but the essentials are those I first mentioned. 

Your friend turns to you. Indicating 
the beautomobiled plutocrat, your fne 
says: 

“There goes the most successful man | 
know. He cleaned up two hundred 
eighty thousand dollars last year.” f 

Your friend fails to mention that dumng 
this period of financial cleansing said su 
cessful man’s wife eloped with a lyric tenot 
smothered in garlic with just a dusting 
Parmesan cheese; that his daughter ™® 
off with a Swedish chauffeur because aftet 
mingling in high society for seven ye® 
any regular male human being looked 
to her; that his son, after spending seve? 
weeks in a private sanatorium trying to 
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hit with a boot a pink lizard with blue 
whiskers and spectacles that lived on the 
foot of his bed, had completely and success- 
fully died; and that said successful citizen 
himself had lost all his conscience, most of 
fis self-respect, his digestion, all but two of 
his friends and had learned to become 
darkly suspicious of even the two because he 
had a Hunch that they were After him only 
For his Money; and that his cankered soul 
and his over-taxed, over-stimulated, over- 
turned sy stem gave him no peace either of 
mind or body, day or night. These things 
your friend forgot to mention. And you 
forgot to ask. So, because you know he 
cleaned up two hundred and eighty thousand 
dollars, you go home believing him to be a 
success. 

No, success is not money. The successful 
man is the one who does the best he‘can in the 
best way he can; who takes things as they 
come, makes the best of them while he has 
them, loses them when they go; who puts 
the respect of his fellows above a dollar, the 
cleanness of his conscience above a hundred, 
the sanctity of his self-respect above a 
thousand, and the Golden Rule above a 
million. Money, too, may come to such a 
man. But if it does, then is he success- 
ful not because of his money, but in spite 
of it. 

And now, having said these few more 
mean things about money, we are at liberty 
to get on to our heroine and her absurdly 
useless but uncommonly beautiful negligée. 
And there, I will admit, I find myself in 
infinitely happier mood. 


Chapter VI 


cation of the Abstract to the Concrete 


Preparing for a New Appli- 


— You Might Even Say the Cement 


HAD wished, while -being unwilling to 

bore, to enter into further description of 
our heroine. “Ruby lips,” “teeth of pearl,” 
“lithe and beautiful,” “glowing with health 
and youth,” “trim of figure,” “the dark, 
rippling masses of her hair,” “beautifully 
modeled (or chiseled,” as you choose.) 
features — all these things came to me, only 
to be discarded. True, they are. But 
they've all been said so mueh we don’t 
believe them any longer. 

While thus striving for expression, I 
chanced to pick up a magazine. In it, 
Arthur Train had achieved that which I had 
failed. Let Mr. Train speak: 

“She,” says Mr. Train, “is the Typical 
American Girl. ... She combines — as 
no Latin, Slav or Teuton can — vivacity and 
virtue, dignity and deviltry, culture and 
coquetry, muscle and morality, passion and 
purity, spirituality and seductiveness.”’ 

Thank you, Mr. Train. It is so infinitely 
better than I could have done. 

There then, is Desirée Lane, our heroine. 
Further description should reveal that she 
was fond of horses and dogs, loved the out- 
of-doors, was a Feminist, a Suffragette, a 
New Thoughter, and was dissatisfied to the 
point of disgust with her name. Desiréc! 
That was an awful name to inflict upon a 
defenseless young girl. She wished instead 
that they had called her Experience (which 
she had never had) or Prudence (which she 
didn’t have much of) or Duty (of which she 
had a latent sense). 

For the rest, she loved horses and dogs 
and the out-of-doors because she was normal, 
young and healthy. She was a Feminist 
because she didn’t have enough to occupy 
her mind. She was a Suffragette because 
she had never stopped to figure out that 
before we take on a lot more ignorant 
voters we ought to get rid of some that we 
have now; that.woman’s first duty to God, 
to the world, and to herself, is to bear 
children, since, if she doesn’t, where are all 
the little future Suffragettes to come from; 
that Abraham Lincoln and Jane Addams and 
Harriet Beecher Stowe and Florence Night- 
ingale and Clara Barton and several hundreds 
of millions of other people would never have 
been upon this earth if it hadn’t been for 
their mothers; that after a woman has ful- 
filled her obligations to God, to posterity 
and to herself, then she should most certainly 

allowed to vote if she knows enough to; 
that voting, in the first place, should not 
be regarded as a matter of sex at all but as 
4 matter of fitness. 

And she was a New Thoughter (or should 
— New Thoughtette; which seems more 
Ike it) because it Sounded Well. 

While the life of our heroine had been 
exceedingly eventful in an uneventful sort 
of way (by which I mean she had ridden and 

ven and hunted and traveled and motored 
yachted and flirted the wee-est little bit) 
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in one way was our heroine a disappointed | 
woman. She felt that her money had 


stultified her. 


Many a night, when she wasn’t too busy, 
she had lain amid her purple and fine linen. 


in her absurdly useless but uncommonly 


beautiful robe de nuit wishing that she were 
If only she were 
Then people would accept her at her 


only poor. Yes, that js it. 
poor! 
Real Worth, instead of only humoring her 
on the one hand and making eyes at her on 
the other. 

Lying amid the tumbled coverlets of silk, 
the delicate odor of narcissus in her tip- 
tilted nostrils, she would think how Fine and 
Strong she would have been! She could 
picture herself bringing sunshine into the 
lowly, sodden lives of the Unfortunate. 
Thrilling, bravely-colored pictures came to 
her of herself, on the battlefield, in a plain, 
white nurse’s uniform with a red cross on 
the sleeve, something neat, of course, but 
nun-like in its simplicity and asccti: of its 
quality, something that she was sure her 
modiste could get up for, say, not over 
ninety or a hundred dollars at the very 
most. She would have to have at least ten 
of them; for she had heard that battl fields 
were terribly mussy places. 

She saw herself in the hospitals, taking 
care of long rows of handsome young men, 
bringing them drinks of water, and bending a 
sympathetic, tearful ear to listen to their 
dying words; she saw herself assisting hand- 
some young doctors with VanDyke beards 
to take patients’ temperatures with cynical, 
no, clinical thermometers. 

And on the battlefields, under fire, tying 
bandages about bleeding foreheads — not 
toe bleeding, you understand — just bleeding 
enough to be romantic. And then she saw 
the Charge flash by, gallant soldiers running 
cheeringly across the battlefield, led by her 
Hero, strong and muscular, with the profile 
of a Greek god. 

(She hadn’t read much, yor know. So she 
didn’t realize that modern battles are a sort 
of composite of working in a slaughterhouse 
and digging sewers.) 

But to resume: 

She saw her hero charge. Then she saw 
him get it and, in the crude phraseology of 
the proletariat, get it good. Frantically, 
she rushed to aid him. A bullet had seared 
his forehead, stunning him, and tearing a 
frightful gash an inch and a half long and 
three-sixteenths of an inch deep, (and in- 
cidentally that would leave such a stunning 
scar when healed). 

She took his head in her arms, holding it 
against her breast. ... His eyes opened. 

Full into hers they looked. Came 
into them a look of infinite peace. He 
smiled a little; then his head fell back. 

They took him to the hospital. She rode 
with him in the ambulance, holding his head 
in her arms. . . . Then the weeks of nurs- 
ing, ever at his bedside while he tossed in 
the delirium of fever, her name upon his 
dry lips. (How he knew her name, she 
wasn’t quite clear.) She saw herself grow 
wan and pale from confinement and loss of 
sleep. 

And then, one day, the fever left. Weak, 
he was, and pale. He looked up at her, the 
appeal of all his soul in his eyes. His arms 
outstretched. She bent forward, her lips 
parted. ... And then those lips met his, 
and there came over them both the Great 
Happiness. 

In time he recovered his strength. She 
would walk with him in the garden of the 
chateau, where lay long shadows cast by 
the sinking sun. ... To them came the 
faint, sweet scent of flowers. All the world 
was theirs! 

No, he didn’t have to go back to war. By 
the time he got well, the war was over. 

And they had Lived! They had fought 
together, struggled together, suffered to- 
gether. She liked to think of how they had 
suffered. It made her so unhappy. 

So she suffered enjoyably until one day 
at a thé dansant she met a Prominent Young 
Society Girl from Philadelphia whose Uncle 
had a Pull with the Minority Leader in the 
House. This Young Society Girl, thrilled 
by the romance of nursing, went right to 
work and qualified herself for that Noble 
Profession. She read about Florence Night- 
ingale in a.magazine, and ascertained the 
fact that when you cut yourself, blood came. 
Then, buying herself a complete equipment 
for nursing, this equipment consisting of a 
Perfect Love of a Uniform, and ‘three pairs 
of yachting shoes, she exercised the above- 
mentioned pull and finally got as far as a hos- 
pital. It had formerly been a pipe factory 
and was in London. 


Presenting herself for work, she had en- 
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tered a ward and started to walk around. 
She was looking for a handsome young. officer 
to nurse. Inasmuch as most of the wounded 
gentlemen present were hiding behind a six 
weeks’ growth of whiskers, her search looked 
difficult. But she was about to hurl herself 
courageously into the task when a small 
man, dressed as, and looking like, a butcher, 
told her to take a lot of nasty bandages out 
in a bucket and wash them. She got one 
look at the bandages. It was enough. She 
felt Sick and Weak. With her hand on her 
heart, she started toward the door. As she 
passed through, she heard the small man tell 
her to never mind the bandages but to get a 
mop and be damned quick about it, because 
the last amputation case had just come out 
from the ether and it was affecting him in the 
customary manner. 

When she came to, she was in’ her hotel, 
packing her trunk herself. 

She furthermore Confided to our Heroine 
that all the Wounded Officers she saw looked 
about as Thrillingly Romantic as a Street 
Sweeper that has been in an ill-advised Ar- 
gument with a Mail Truck; though if you 
could put a good Hedge Trimmer at Work 
cleaning out the Underbrush, there might 
finally be Exposed something worth Looking 
at, if, in the meanwhile, the Smell of the 
Place didn’t Kill you, which was a Million 
to One. She also said you wouldn’t Believe 
the Way they talked while they were Chang- 
ing the Dressings. She said it was Some- 
thing Terrible. 

Following her conversation with the Prom- 
inent Young Society Girl, our heroine, much 
disheartened, returned to America and again 
took up her work in the slums. Though she 
stopped once to tell a prominent department- 
store owner what she thought of him and 
his treatment of his salesgirls; at which the 
Prominent Department Store Owner re- 
organized his entire business. He established 
a minimum wage of twenty-five dollars a 
week, a nice hot dinner at the expense of the 
Firm, and Seats for them to Sit On. He also 
gave them all day Saturday off during the 
summer months and closed the store during 
the Holidays. 

It was of this gratifying coup that our 
heroine had been thinking when we returned 
to her. 

The last bit of toast had been eaten. The 
last spoonful of coffee sipped. The last 
hothouse grape gulped by the aristocratic 
Pekingese. Our heroine had tucked her 
gauze-covered legs beneath her and turned 
to the middle of a fashion magazine when, 
slowly the door opened and her father 
entered. 

She started. 
slipped to the floor... . 
father! ... No! no! 
wasn’t possible! 

Her father was a fine, upstanding man, 
ruddy of cheek, grayed of temples, firm of 
chin, kindly, gentle of smile. ... This 
man had sunken cheeks; his shoulders were 
bent. There was no smile upon lips that 
hung loose and flaccid . . . chin that fell, 
strangely, 

He stood in the doorway, bent, silent, his 
eyes on the ground. Swiftly she leaped 
from the chair, and ran to him. Her arms 
went around his neck. She kissed him. 
Then, drawing back, she looked again, and 
there came from between her frightened 
lips a ery. 

“Daddy!” It was tremulous. 

He didn’t look. He didn’t speak. He 
merely stood there, bent, broken. 

Real fear came to her now. 

“What is it?” she asked. “You're sick! 
Why, you look terrible. Has anything 
happened? .Tell me! What is it?” 

At length his eyes came slowly up, hesi- 
tated; then finally reached her own. 

“Poor little girl,” he said, slowly. His 
voice broke. “Poor little heart of mine!” 

It was his pet name for her. But to have 
it so used, if that dull, helpless, hopeless 
tone. She shook him a little, her hands 
gripping his sleeves. 

“Tell me!” she cried. “You must tell 
me! Don’t you trust me?” 

Came over her the wonderful glory of pro- 
tective and protecting womanhood; the 
mother instinct that lies in the heart of 
woman. For he and she were left alone. 
Her mother had been dead these seven 
Vears. 

Again she shook him, as one would tear 
the.truth from a frightened child. 

His dull eyes rose again to hers... . At 
length he laughed. But there was no mirth 
in that laugh. It was grim as death, and as 
bitter. It was a laugh that made her 
shudder. And then he said: 

“Well, they've got me at last.” 


The magazine, unnoticed, 
This was not her 


It couldn't be! It 


She led him to a chair; sent the maid for 
a glass of brandy. A bit of color came to his 
cheeks. 

“When did you eat last?” she asked 
her father. 

He shook his head. 

She spoke quickly to her maid. The maid 
nodded and left. She looked again at her 
father; the father that had been so big, g 
strong, so happy, so gentle; the father that, 


from strength and youth, had been 9, 


suddenly, so completely, so shockingly 
changed in a day to a broken, bent, old 
man. 

“Now tell me,” she said, gently. “Tey 
me everything. It can’t be anything so very 
terrible. Because anyway we're strong and 
well”’— she gulped a little when she said 


that — “and we have each other. Haven't 
we?” 
He did not seem to hear at first. But, at 


length, by soothing, gentle coaxing, she 
wrung from him the whole pitiful story, 

And it was a story that is old — old as 
business, and as rotten. It was the story of 
the honest man among thieves; the story of 
Commercial Murder that men commit jn 
the nowadays when physical murder js 
punished by law. Of Commercial Murder 
with fire-escapes and open plumbing and 
all the modern improvements. 

It is simple to ruin a man in business. All 
you have to do is to go to him, with a smile 
upon your lips, your hand outstretched to 
his, and lend him money; lend him a lot. 
Lend it to him, however, with the proviso 
that it must be paid back on demand, 
Then, when you see that he, trusting you, 
has so placed this money that he can’t get 
it back without delay, pounce upon him. 
Demand that he pay you back in full, and 
immediately. Naturally, this he cannot do, 
So you’ve got him. You can push him into 
bankruptcy and his business into the hands 
of a receiver. And then all you've got to 
do is to pick the carcass at your leisure. 

It’s as simple and efficacious as hitting 
him on the head with a sand bag; and has 
the further great advantage of being con- 
sidered respectable, since it has been prac- 
tised for years by many prominent church 
members. Money gained like this has 
placed many a beautiful stained-glass window 
in many of God’s magnificent houses. 

You have only to bear in mind one thing. 
Pick out an honest man to play it on. Don't 
take a crook. He’s wise. 

This, then, was what they had done to her 
father. Hot rage rose in her soul as she 
listened. Little hands clenched. White 
teeth set. Her eyes gleamed. 

When he had finished, her father’s head 
sank forward, into his hands. She looked 
down at him, and spoke. He did not an- 
swer. She waited, then spoke again. She 
leaned toward him, and pulled one hand 
from his face. 

Her father was crying. 

She did not quite believe, at first. She 
was young, you know, and had so iittle 
knowledge of suffering. But then the 
woman in her told her the truth. 


Chapter VII — Having Thus Prepared, 
the Application Now Begins 


Dp” it ever occur to you how singularly 
alike are men and electric light bulbs? 

Man has a soul. An electric light bulb 
has a filament. As you can burn out the 
filament while the bulb still remains so can 
you burn out the spirit while the body still 
survives. If you have not known a man like 
that, it is strange; for I have known many 
— far too many. , 

It was that way -with Desirée Lanes 
father. His body still carried his soul about 
in the world; but the spirit was gone. His 
head was often in his hands. 

They were ruined, of course. When those 
men down in the Street once get after you, 
they make a Numidian lion look like 4 
philanthropist. So they stripped Desiree 
Lane’s father; so they stripped her. 

Their friends in society were very sy™ 
pathetic, very helpful. Wasn't it just 
simply terrible about the Lanes! They 
were such nice people! Of course Mr. Lane 
was quite broken up dver the whole thing. 
And of course, there’s no work he can do. 
Having always had money and with no 


business training, naturally there’s no post | 


tion that he can get, even if his health w 


iet him. And his daughter! Such a pretty 


little thing. And so quite charming! 

in the world was she going to do? Of course 
she might get a position as a model. Really, 
she had.a perfect natural figure. Or perhaps 
secure a position in the chorus. And what 


a mistake it is to bring up a child without 
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T tells how to get one hundred cents’ 

service and satisfaction out of every 
dollar you spend for revolvers, shot- 
guns, bicycles and motorcycles. 

The chapter on revolvers explains why 
the Iver Johnson is the safest revolver 
that money can buy. Iver Johnson Safety 
Automatic Revolvers are made in Ham- 
mer and Hammerless models, with Reg- 
ular, “ Perfect’? Rubber and “Western” 
Walnut grips. $6. to $8. 

Other chapters describe the wonderful 
machine work in Iver Johnson Hammerless 
Double and Champion Single Guns; the 
strength, speed, easy riding and long wear- 
ing qualities of Iver Johnson bicycles and 
motorcycles. 
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One never 
Will 


teaching it something. useful! 
knows what will happen, does one? 
you have cream in your tea, or lemon? 

Thus their friends in society rushed forth 
to aid them. 

The Street sent men up te despoil them. 

These men took away their town house, 
and their country place, their horses and 
their dogs, their motors and their yachts. 
"hey took the furniture, the pictures from 
the walls, the rugs from the floors. They 
took their books and their bric-a-brac, their 
jewels and their laces. Everything they 
took, everything except the absurdly useless 
but uncommonly beautiful robe de nuit and 
the equally useless and even more beautiful 
negligée. 

And, as they took, and took, and kept on 
taking, her father sat with his head in his 
hands. . .. She stood beside him, hands 
clenched, white teeth set, eyes agleam. . . . 

For that which had burned out her 
father’s filament, had served but to light 
her own. 


IGHTMARE days followed, days that 

came grotesquely still-born from the 
womb of groaning Time. Alike they were 
in horror as unalike in event. Days strange- 
ly torturing in their new and unexpected 
afflictions, in their novel and unguessed 
miseries. 

They moved to a little hotel at first. There 
she learned what it was to eat food that 
didn’t taste good, and to take a bath un- 
aided. She learned that money and money 
only makes people welcome. She learned 
to put on her stockings by herself. She 
learned to know her father as a man who 
sat with his head in his hands. He learned 
nothing. All there was to know, he knew. 
A single day had told him. 

There they lived for a while. At first 
everyone bowed and smiled and was very 
polite. ... Then, one day, she noticed 
a change. It was about the time that she 
discovered that their money was beginning 
to get low and therefore stopped tipping 
with dollars and began to tip with dimes. 
She went to their suite; and, while her 
father sat with his head in his hands, she 
tried to figure out what it all meant. 

What do people do when they haven't 
any money? It was this that she asked 
herself; and the answer came swiftly and 
logically: 

They ask their fathers. 

The thought brought her eyes to her own 
father. The answer seemed not so logical. 
She thought some more. 

Suppose they ask their fathers and their 
fathers haven't any. Then what? 

The answer was slow in coming. 
length it came. 

They work. 

She knew that she must work. 
difficulty was at what? 

Work, as a word, was abstract. Work to 
her had always meant anything that anybody 
‘does and is paid for doing. 

So she started to think out of what work 
consisted. 

Well, there was banking, and brokering, 
and financiering, and being president of a 
railroad, or a stock company, and —— 

But those positions were for men. What 
did women do? She thought assiduously. 

Ther2 were maids, of course, and seam- 
stresses and things like that. And tiere were 
modistes! But you can’t make gowns for 
girls you have been entertaining at tea. 
Let's think some more. 

Milliners! That's it! ... 

Is it, though? If you can’t make gowns 
for them, how can you make hats? 

That’s so. Well, we'll think some more. 

Eureka! Or words to that effect. Now, 
at last, we surely, really, positively, have it! 
Women are actresses! There!, You can’t 
get away from that, can you? There’s the 
answer. Women are actresses, Actresses are 
women. And actresses make oh-so-much 
money, four hundred do!lars a week, or four 
thousand, or forty thousand, or whatever it 
is. Anyway, it’s enough to get along on 
quite comfortably if one is willing to live 
simply. You see, it’s not so terribly hard 
if one sits down and thinks it all out 
varefully. 

Over our heroine’s soul crept a certain 
feeling of content —I might add the, first 
that she had known in all those pitiful 
days. . . .. The fecling came from the fact 
that she had decided to make a lot of money 
by going on the stage. 

The rest was mere detail. 

It was with a heart almost light that she 
tumbled out of bed next morning. She drew 
the bath for herself; then slipped out of the 
absurdly useless but uncommonly beautiful 
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robe de nuit. There were no rose leaves on 
the water now. 

Throwing about her the equally useless 
but even more beautiful negligée she dressed 
her hair carefully. Then she put on her 
stéckings, and her shoes. Then she 

We're in a hurry, so we'll just let her get 
dressed quickly, stop with her a moment in 
the hotel dining-room, while she hurried 
through a little fruit, some cereal, and egg, 
buttered toast and coffee with nearly cream. 
Then out upon the street. What if that bell 
boy did grin, sneakily, because we didn’t tip 
him when he brought the morning paper up 
to dad? We'll show him, and everybody 
else. He'll be sorry when he sees our name 
in electric lights all over the front of a 
theatre! 

So thought our heroine. So was she still 
thinking as she turned into Broadway. 
Indeed, she was still thinking thusly when she 
entered the lobby of the Empire Theatre. 
She had chosen the Empire because it was 
the theatre to which she liked most to go. 
Of the man in the box office she inquired as 
to where she should go to secure a position 
ac an actress. He 





present yourself before the director, 

if you aren’t too bow-legged, or knock-kneed 
or something, you're entitled to do what 
you're told for fifteen hours a day. Usual} 
it’s in the summer. Which makes it lenis 

But. this, of course, our heroine did not 
know. And when she presented herself for 
rehearsal she was in street clothes. 

Now there are two kinds of directors, even 
as there are two kinds of managers, hig 
one happened to be the Other Kind. 

Never having seen ladies ready for work 
in so frank and unconventional a costume 
our heroine’s amazement lasted until she had 
been sorted and herded about, and arranged 
in regard to size, and even until she was jn 
the middle of the first dance, which was a 
step back, a step forward, a step sideways 
and _a kick. r 

At the kick, seven vari-sized legs flew high 
into the air. The eighth, which belonged to 
our heroine, did not. At which the stage 
director turned to the pianist, muttered 
through his cigar to wait a minute, Gus, and 
directed toward our heroine a cold and 
sarcastic orb. He asked her where her 

workin’ clo’es was, 








told her the fourth 
floor. She went up. 

They are gentle- 
men at the Em- 
pire, and kindly. 
They told her that 
if she Would send 
in a photograph of 


EXT MONTH 
little tale; 








: More of this jolly 
and 
Pill,” another story of politics and 
women by Sophie Kerr. 


She said she 
didn’t have any, 

He told her she 
could hold up her 
dress, then; that 
he was going to put 
a little pep into 
this show or retire 


“The Bitterest 














herself, with a let- 
ter telling of her 
experience, they would give it every con- 
sideration. 

She tried another theatre where her experi- 
ence was much the same. Then she tried 
another. Again the same. Another. 

By midafternoon the supply of good 
theatres and kindly gentlemen had given 
out. (Though of course this our heroine 
did not learn until later.) 

On entering the next office, an office-boy 
who sadly needed a good spanking, muttered 
something about whajer want? On being 
told, he informed her that she could set down 
wit’ th’ other dames. 

She sat down with the other dames and 
waited. An hour she waited. Two hours. 
At length a red-faced man, smoking a qgar, 
came from an inner office, passed through 
the group that comprised herself and the 
other dames, and went out. At which the 
office-boy informed herself and the other 
dames that the main guy wouldn’t see no- 
body today because he’d just went out. 

Our heroine and the other dames did like- 
wise. 

On her way back to her hotel, she stopped 
at the box-office of a theatre where was 
playing a musical comedy. On stopping at 
the box-office, as had now become her wont, 
she faced a young man with carefully-mani- 
cured nails. 

In response to his query as to how many, 
she told him that she wanted to go on the 
stage. He replied that he had no objections. 
And he said that when she got there, he'd 
be very grateful if she’d let him know because 
he hadn’t had a good laugh in weeks and 
would love to get a peep at her; that is, if 
he hadn't died of old age in the meanwhile. 


The above dots mark the lapse of a week. 

It is the blessing of the writer, as of the 
reader, that we can thus elapse weeks, or 
even years, so simply, so vicariously and so 
cursorily. ... If only our heroine could 
have elapsed that week as we have! But 
no! She must live it, learn it, suffer it. 
And she did. There’s no doubt about that. 
She did. She trod, she trudged, she waited. 
She was rebuffed, ignored, insulted. And 
she learned one more thing about going on 
the stage. It makes one’s feet ache terribly 

— almost as terribly as one’s heart. 

But at length she got a position. It was 
as chorus girl. And the salary was fifteen 
dollars a week in New York, and eighteen on 
the road. Those that had read the book and 
heard the music seemed to regard the latter 
part of the financial side as negligible. 

Now it is very simple to be a chorus girl; 
simple, that is, for some people. 

First you take off all your modesty and 
toss it carelessly over a chair. Then you 
remove your ideals, your intelligence (as- 
suming, of course, that you possess any of 
these much unneeded commodities) and hang 
them on a hook. 

Then you take off your frock and your 
petticoat (if you wear one) and attire your- 
self in a pair of short bloomers, to cover the 
lower half of your body, and the jacket of a 
suit of pajamas, or a sport shirt, or some- 
thing, for the upper half;, after which you 


to an old ladies’ 
home. 

Our heroine took a diffident hold upon her 
skirt and raised it to perhaps six inches above 
her shoe tops. 

The director asked where she thought she 
was; in a convent? At which everybody 
laughed. Everybody that is, except our 
heroine. Her cheeks grew bright. Her 
eyes filled. Did you ever see a blooded 
horse kicked in the stomach? It was like 


that. They were still laughing as she went 
through the stage door. Ben was certainly 
a great kidder. . 


Our heroine found a department-store 
very much like the one she had reformed 
while lying amid the tumbled heap of purple 
and fine linen in the absurdly useless but 
uncommonly beautiful robe de nuit and the 
equally absurd and even more beautiful 
negligée. 

She worked at the glove counter, receiving 
for six short days of nine hours the magnifi- 
cent emolument of eight dollars. 

For, you see, our little row of dots has 
marked another lapse. A lapse to ws, 
nonchalant, airy and trivial. But not to 
our heroine. No, indeed! Our little row 
of dots had taught her much knowledge, and 
bitter... . For she knew Worry, now, 
knew him well! And she knew Fear. She 
knew that sordid and sodden trinity, Hope- 
lessness, Sorrow and Despair, and had even 
come to fear them less because she knew 
them so well. For such is the way, you 
know. 

She had learned about Being Good and 
Being Bad, and that it is not, as our limou- 
sine socialists and parlor reformers believe, 
entirely a matter of money; that there 1s 
not, as these misguided but well-meaning 
people believe, a financial demarcation 
between Virtue and the Lack of Virtue; that 
eight dollars a week means that a girl will 
be good, and that six dollars means she will 
be bad. 

Some girls are good for nothing a week. 
Others are good for nothing at all. Some 
girls are good because it never occurs to them 
to be bad; as to some men it would never 
occur to commit murder, whatever the provo- 
cation. Other girls are bad because it never 
occurs to them to be good. Some girls will 
be virtuous on six dollars a week. Others 
wouldn’t be virtuous on six dollars a minute. 

But our heroine was one to whom being 
bad did not, and could not occur. Hence 
was she saved one worry, if only one. . «> 


There was one floorwalker—— _ . 

This is old Stuff, I know; so I’m going to 
beat you to it. For in this case it is true, 
hence it must be told. 

,He used to find occasion to hang around 
her counter, and ogle her. He was fat, 
perfumed, married, and had three chins ™ 
front and two in back. 

Yes, he tried to kiss her. 

She still had strength left from the out 
of-doors of the days of the boats, an 
dogs, and the horses. ... Her hand 
a bright, red blotch on the side of his face 
where the front and rear chins met. He 
glared at her from pig-like eyes. He told 
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>} her that just for that he'd get hunk with 


ee 

He did. The following day she was dis- 
charged. ‘The floorwalker told the manager 
that the girl had made him an indecent 
proposition. And the manager lived in a 
glass house. And there you are. 

The floorwalker told his wife that he had 
walked into an Open Door. His wife be- 
lieved him. 

For, as I have observed, it’s a strange 
world in which we live. 











HEN our heroine reached the board- 
ing-house where they now lived (yes, 
| they were in a boarding-house by now; thé 
last little row of dots did that, you see), she 
found her father sitting on the worn "and 
faded sofa. His head was in his hands. 

She spoke to him. He did not answer. 
She spoke again. Still he didn’t answer. 
| Thinking he might be sick, she went to 
him. She placed her hand upon his cheek, 
| gently. The cheek was cold. 
| Quickly, she took his hand in hers, draw- 
ing it away from his face. ‘The head fell 
forward. 
| Her father was dead. 






















Waterman’s Ideal fulfills 
every requirement of a 
sensible and serviceable 
Christmas remembrance. 
It combines attractiveness 
and good taste—a gift that 
every one appreciates for 
its everyday usefulness. 


Waterman’s Ideal is uni- 
versally recognized as the 
standard fountain pen. 
Added to the beautiful fin- 
ish and diversity of design 
are quality, conveniences, 
and patented features de- 
veloped through two gen- 
erations of pen making. 
Lasts for years. 

Handsomely mounted pens are 
usually preferred for gifts. But 
whatever your purse, or who- 
ever the person, you can select 


a Waterman’s Ideal that will 
please. 


Self-tilling, Safety, Pocket or 
Regular types — $2.50, $4.00, 
$5.00 to $150.00. Points to fit 
every hand—may be exchanged 
after Christmas. In Xmas 
boxes. 


Ask for Waterman’s Ideals 
at the Best Stores 
Write for Illustrated Gift Folder 
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Men came to take away the body. They 
said that for thirty dollars they could give 
| her father the swellest funeral she ever 
| seen. And they asked her if she had a plot. 

She said she had, telling them where it 
was. 

They opined that since it was so far away, 
she had better hire the automobile hearse. 
It would cost five dollars more, but would 
get her there and back in a coupla hours. 
That was what they always done it in, if not 

| better. 

But, as she had but thirty dollars and ten 
cents, and as time seemed no inducement, she 
said she'd take the hack. At which the men 
grudgingly admitted that mebbe she knowed 
her own business best, and departed. 

Dry of eye, dry of soul, she sat the night 
away. A thousand hours it was, each hour 
of a thousand bitter minutes, each minute 
of a thousand bitter seconds. 

With the dull dawning of a day, gray, like 
the cheek of her father when they took him 
away, her grief broke. ... Tears came 
They scalded her cheeks, even as life had 
scalded her heart. 

Later came rage, hot wrath and resent- 
ment. 

In the bitter battle of life, in the sessionless 
school of Experience which she had been 
attending in all her waking hours, she had 
accepted passively, without question, the 
cause of all their suffering, her own and of 
the father that had been hers. 

Now came to her in all its plenitude of 
justified anger the right to know who had 
done this thing to them, and why. Who had 


| torn from them happiness, and hope, and 
| love, and health, and strength, and peace, 
| and contentment, yes, even life itself! 


With eyes half closed, with brow wrinkled 
in effort, with little clenched fists beating 
one against the other, she tried to recall the 
mention of some name, some allusion by 
which she could learn. 

She went over in her mind that morning — 
that morning when her father had told her 


| first of what had come upon them. Surely, 


he spoke of someone! Let us think! We must 
think! Why can’t we remember it! He did 


| mention a name! Yes, we're sure of that! 
Quite sure. He mentioned a name. But 


what was it? Well, then, with what letter 
did it begin? ... A? No, no. Not A. 
What then? B?... B!... Thatseems 

Yes, itwasa B. Butthename! A queer 


| aame! We've heard it somewhere. Maybe 
we read it! 








Suddenly it flames before us, burnt bright 
by torture, seared into our souls by suffering! 
It comes to us, the name of those men who 
have humiliated us, and tortured -us, and 
driven us to scorn and insult, and sorrow and 
suffering, and fear and hunger and torment 
unnamable! The name of those men who 
took from us everything we had, our all, 
and drove our father to his death! The 
name of those plunderers, those looters, 
those murderers! We know it now! 

The name is Barabbas & Co! 

And sitting there, her eyes half closed, 
that name upon her lips, she made plans as 
to what she would do to them! They 
couldn’t treat her like that and not suffer 
for it! They couldn't kill her father and - 
and — and 

A little tear stole down her cheek. Plac- 
ing her handkerchief in a tin box marked 
* Biscuits,” she wiped away the tear with 
a soda cracker. 
| To be continued | 
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Holeproof Hosiery Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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HERE is double delight in homes where 
Holeproofs are received—the delight 
of the ones who get these perfect hose 
aad the delight of mothers who. know 
that they bring freedom from darning 


Each year there are tens of thou 
sands of boxes of Holeproof Hosiery 
presented at Christmas. And in these 
days when beautiful effects are so 
thoroughly appreciated, it is difficult 
to find another kind so smart looking 
and yet so durable. 

No finer Japanese silk is used in 
any hosiery; and in the lusterize d lisle 


these Holeproofs quite excel, though 
they cost no more than the average. 


Men's, 25c a Pair and Up 
Children’s, 35c; Women’s, 35c and Up 
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’ The Christmas Gift 


Good All Year ’Round 


Parents, boys and girls and guests are all fascinated by the royal games 
of Carom and Pocket Billiards when played on Brunswick Tables in cozy 
home surroundings. Some styles can be set up quickly anywhere and taken 


down easily after play. 


Made of beautiful oak and mahogany richly inlaid—speed, accuracy and 
ever-level smoothness—sizes to fit all homes. 


SUPERB BRUNSWICK 


Home Billard Tables 


$30 Up—Pay 10c a Day 


A small first payment puts any Bruns- 
wick that you select in your home for 
Christmas. You can play while you pay 
the balance—ivrms as low as 10 cents a day. 


Balls, Cues, Etc., FREE 


With every Brunswick Table we give a com 
plete high-class Brunswick Playing Outfit 
Rack, Markers, Balls, Cues, Tips, expert book 

of 33 games, etc. 

Get our 30-day home trial offer and see thes se 
tables in our han a color-book—“ Billiard 


The Ho me M: yyy 


Be, 








Write, d the coupon print 





low and howe illustrated billiar ed 
free, in time to decide for Christmas 
lelivery. 

This Brings Billiard Book FREE 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
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Send FREE, postpaid, ir ¢ 
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OOD taste is a consideration 
wholly apart. from price. 
The simple vase of the Japanese 
potter is artistic, although it 
may be purchased for a few 
pennies; in the same way, the 
design of moderately priced fur- 
niture may be ood, bad or in- 
| different. There is only one 

standard for KARPEN' furni- 
|| ture and that is the highest. 


| THE KARPEN BOOK OF DESIGNS 
If the KARPEN trademark is not on the furni- 


ture shown you by your dealer, write us for our 
new book of designs G-12. We will be glad to 
send you this interesting and instructive book 
on receipt of fourteen cents in stamps. 


KARPEN & BROS. 


Kepen Butlins, Ching 
and Bocadonp, Bow Yolk " 
| Firnilure 
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It is a most perfect re- 
producing instrument— 
a wonderful phono- 
graph. True and clear. 
equipped with silent mechanism, an 

adjustable to play any kind of disc record 


made, 
Let the PHONOGRAPH— 


Not a Salesman— 
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5 ‘ liberal—we make them to fit your pocket-book. 
oxbet exten, bet ats = b . : Write today for The Cornish Phonograph Booklet 
sine ¢ - and full information regarding a purchasing plan 

pesitive guare t satistact that will greatly interest you and save you money. 

Write us for Box A postal or letter will bring it to you promptly. 
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MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 


2752 Fourth Ave. Se. Minneapell., Mian 
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** Parasites Lost” 


| Continued from page 26 | 





Not at all. The reaction from enforced 
economic independence which spells para- 
sitism! 

Thousands of girls in department-stores 
have enough to eat and enough strength to 
perform their work, but they go half-mad 
with envy of the parasitic women who crowd 
the counters and swathe themselves in the 
velvets, silks, laces and furs there displayed. 

“But the salesgirl represents untrained, 
unskilled labor,” interrupts one who believes 
in the social redemption of the weaker sex 
through economic independence. 

The up-to-date saleswoman need be neither 
untrained nor unskilled. Modern selling 
methods may be learned in classes if a girl 
is truly ambitious and prefers economic in- 
dependence and business success to parasi- 
lism. But does she? 

Then consider the average professional 
woman. 

A young teacher gave a luncheon to her 
co-workers, half a dozen in number, to an- 
nounce her engagement. The function was 
staged in a fashion calculated to check any 
unfortunate tendency on the part of the 
guests to recall certain unpleasant memories 
of the prospective bridegroom. The decora- 
tions were charming; the food and service 
delectable. There was much talk of the 
elaborate bungalow under construction in 
an exclusive section, a wedding-gift from the 
bridegroom’s mother; the Apperson-Jack- 
rabbit roadster, for the prospective bride's 
personal use, gift from the bridegroom’s 
father; certain ancestral mahogany to be 
contributed by a paternal aunt, the flat 
silver ordered from a famous New York 
silversmith, the undeniable fact that if 
wedding-gowns were to be cut short in the 
prevailing style, they simply would not 
cling and make a girl look tall and svelte. 
But under it all crawled the serpent, slimy 
and spotted, the past of the bridegroom-to- 
be. And because in the end it raised its 
head, conversational shrapnel to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, the hostess lost her 
temper just a bit. 

“TI know what you're all thinking about 
the ugly stories they used to tell of Harry. 
Well, 'm not marrying him to reform him. 
He has been on the waterwagon a year now. 
\nd what if he does go the pace a bit? For- 
giving the mistakes of an impulsive fellow 
like Harry is not so aging nor wearing nor 
irritating as teaching thirty stupid young- 
sters five hours a day. And it’s something 
to wear silk instead of lisle stockings, and 
to drive your own little car instead of hang- 
ing by a strap in the trolley. And nothing 
to look forward to in teaching except a 
pension! Sometimes when I remember how 
I thrilled on Commencement Day and how 
proud I was when I got my first appoint- 
ment, I could laugh at my ignorance of what 
it meant. My own money! Well, I’ve had 
it. Now I’m ready to spend — Harry’s!” 

She might have said—‘“any man’s.” 
Harry happened ‘round at the psychological 
moment when the reaction from economic 
independence set in and the desire to be- 
come a parasite was evolved. 

Of course this outburst cleared the atmos- 
phere beautifully. Everyone became fright- 
fully absorbed in the discussion of such prob- 
lems as the superiority of rock-crystal over 
cut-glass, silver trivets over asbestos mats 
with hand-embroidered slip-covers, and crépe 
de chine lingerie over mere Milanese silk! 
But the experienced, broad-minded school 
principal who related the incident concluded 
with a significant comment: 

“Well, let us be properly grateful that 
there is at least one less of her kind in our 
profession!” 

One of those women described in news- 
paper interviews as “successful” had just 
announced an increase in salary and a new 
title which she could affix to her signature 
on all office correspondence. 

“How ripping!” I exclaimed. “You must 
feel as if you are walking on air tonight.” 

“Why?” inquired the successful one curtly. 
“I earned the raise. I worked harder this 
year than last, and I'll have to continue 


to work hard, or my salary will go back to | 


the original figure. As a business woman, 
you ought to know that.” 

“Yes, but what in the world do you expect 
and want?” 

She of the increased income turned like 
a caged leopardess, her spiritual teeth bared. 

“What every woman who works for her 
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HE initial cost of 

The Florsheim Shoe 
may be a trifle more 
than the ordinary shoe 
but the greater satisfac- 
tion you get in style, 
comfort and service 
proves from the first to 
the last day’s wear that 
Florsheims cost less in 
the end. Six dollars to 
eight dollars. 


There's a dealer ready to 
show the style you prefer. 
We'll gir2> you his name 
and mail booklet, “S//es 
of the Times.” 


The FlorsheimShoe Co, 
Chicago, U.S. A. 
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FEVER 
THERMOMETER 
IS BACKED BY 
SIXTY YEARS 
EXPERIENCE IN 
THERMOMETER 
MAKING 


Taylor Instrument Companies 





ROCHESTER ny. 


Ta ylor They mometer 


here's a yc Every Purpos 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Franklin H. Sargent, President 
33rd Year 
Detailed catalog from the Secretary 
Room 146, ce Hall, New York 


Connected with 
CHARLES FROHMAN’S 
Empire Theatre and Companies . 
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a man to take her out of it 
To think of never hearing 
of a typewriter! Of 


living wants © 
1 My wor ; 
all! the click-clack 


it 
eo aing the alarm-clock” and stopping 
as other timepiece in the house! Of 


chucking tailored suits and smothering your 
body in the softest silks and laces you can 


buy! Of giving orders instead of taking 
them! Of living like a woman instead of a 
machine!” 


That is her idea of marriage! 

And she does not stand alone in her class! 
She is the product of enforced economic 
independence. When the reaction sets in, 
the parasitic instinct 1s no respecter of sal- 
ary, industrial position, opportunity or 
former educational advantages. 

This article is not to be construed as an 
attack on feminism. The writer would not 
yresume to debate with those well-trained, 
admirably drilled platform stars w:.o urge 
economic independence as the most direct 
path to freedom for women. She does not 
even advance her humble theory that happi- 
ness for both men and women lies in true 
socialism and the higher education for 
marriage and parenthood. She merely 
presents facts, incidents and certain conclu- 
sions in biology, physiology and emotions, 
forced upon her during twenty years of 
work among girls and women, efficient and 
inefficient, progressive and reactionary, 
independent and parasftic. The article rep- 
resents only the rebellion of the woman be- 
hind a mahogany desk against being crowned 
for economic independence when in_ her 
heart she knows that hundreds of unsung, 
uncrowned women behind the family dish- 
pan and sewing-mach'ne who spend wisely 
the earnings of men, contribute equally 
with her to the social body. 

Parasitism is not a matter of the pay enve- 
lope, but of the soul! 

Several years ago, adroit public 
speaker, with an eye to the newspaper head- 


some 
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lines of the next morning, coined the phrase, 
“the parasitic wife.” He meant the woman 
once remeved from the mistress by a marriage 
license, who contributes nothing to the 
economic and social body. Undiscriminating 
speakers and writers seized upon the phrase 
as an effective epithet to hurl at any woman 
who did not share their “advanced” views. 
And an unthinking public came to see any 
single woman who does not engage in some 
gainful occupation as a parasite, any wife 
who does not actually contribute her share 
to the family exchequer or do the entire 
housework for her family @s a_ parasitic 
creature. The intelligent, efficient wife and 
mother who, by the aid of one or more 
servants, makes a home for her husband and 
children, and incidentally contributes her 
share of interest and energy to church and 
charity is viewed with scorn, while -the un- 
intelligent girl or woman who plagues her 
employers by her inefficiency and has no 
desire to give just returns for the wages paid 
her, is crowned as “economically independ- 
ent” and therefore “non-parasitic.” 

In factories, stores, offices and professions, 
are fine women with high ideals and clear 
vision, who contribute, equally with efficient 
women in the home, to the social body. But 
working alongside them are thousands of 
girls and women who engage in geinful occu- 
pations only because economic conditions 
force them to do so. By the aid of sex-lure, 
they give the minimum in energy and service. 
They are the parasites of the industrial world, 
and in spite of their pay-envelopes, they con- 
tribute no more to the social body than the 
slothful mistress or the butterfly wife. 

“Parasites Lost!” 

To those of us who work that we may live, 
the phrase is a merry jest. 

But why confine the adjective “para- 
sitic” to the female of the species? * There 
are men — but as a master of English once 
ssid, “That is another story.” 


NEXT MONTH: Another article by Mrs. Richard- 
son: “Is Honesty the Best Policy?” by Cleveland 
Moffett; and ~The Bitterest Pill” by Sophie Kerr. 





Putting Uncle Sam to Work 


(Continued from page 12| 





I mention him simply to drive home how the 
earth is dotted with your cavalry of com- 
merce, waiting for your orders. Every one 
of the three hundred and thirty can be made 
all but your personal representative. 

But how? 

Suppose that the Chinese government de- 
cided to make at home the cheap cotton 
goods hitherto bought from Japan; and 
suppose that it planned to organize the com- 
panies which are to spin and weave this 
cotton; and suppose that it even invested 
money in the enterprise. Wouldn't you like 
to sell the machinery to China? Wouldn't 
you like to have a man on the spot who can 
guide you in outbidding Manchester manu- 
facturers with generations of experience in 
dealing with the Far East? Wouldn't you 
gladly avail yourself of the knowledge and 
skill of the United States’ commercial at- 
taché at Peking if you knew that he was 
ready to help you? 

That is exactly what happened recently. 
An American firm, learning of the Chinese 
plan, determined to bid against Manchester 
and Birmingham. It was wise enough to 
realize its own ignorance of the Orient; it 
employed the attaché at Peking as he is 
supposed to be employed. The reward of 
wisdom was a million-dollar order placed 
in the United States for the entire machinery 
of the projected: Chinese cotton mills — au 
order almost insignificant compared with 
the equipment that will eventually be 
required. 

4 Read the history of some of our hugest 
industries, and it seems almost as if we were 
imbeciles because we fail to make the utmost 
use of the three hundred and thirt y commer- 
= scouts in foreign parts. For years 
dolivian tin ore was sent to Europe, smelted 
there, carried back across the Atlantic Ocean 
and marketed in the United States. Fine 
usiness for English ships — high prices for 
~ _ ret we persisted in that extravagant, 
ne commercial practice, even though we 
ominated the world’s market, in a sense, 
as the largest consumer.of tin. _When the 
Ean broke out we had to bestir ourselves. 
Urope could no longer smelt tin ores for 





us. An American company conceived the 
idea of bringing the crude Bolivian ores 
directly to the United States and smelting 
them in New Jersey. That seems child- 
ishly simple. But the problem was more 
than a matter of transportation. Political 
obstacles were encountered, and to overcome 
them the company consulted the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The at- 
taché at Lima was ordered to proceed to 
Bolivia. In a year he had smoothed out 
all wrinkles. Misapprehensions of Bolivian 
mining companies were dispelled, and assur- 
ances were given by the Bolivian Foreign 
Office that no discriminations would be 
made against Americans in the matter of 
export duties. Thereupon New Jersey 
added a new industry to her commercial re- 
Probably half of the $50,000,000 
worth of tin consumed in this country will 
soon be handled by our own smelters—all 
because one of the three hundred and thirty 
was put to work by business strategists. 
Even without your orders the three hun- 
dred and thirty are scouting for you. To 
distribute the information that they gather 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce issues a daily paper — the “Commerce 
Reports.” Have you ever seen it? Like a 
real newspaper it publishes its news within 
twenty-four hours after it is received in 
Washington. It ought to have the largest 
circulation in the world, since it costs nothing 
and suggests a dozen ways every day of 
earning pounds, marks, frances, lire, yen and 
taels. The opportunities for selling goods 
in foreign countries, which it recounts, are 
enough to fire the imagination of a deli- 
catessen dealer. Who can ignore such head- 
ings as “Market for Saws in Russia,” 
“Algeria Needs Vitriol for Spraying,” or 
“Demand for Shaving Soap in Italy”? 
Opportunity not only knocks at your door 
at least once every day in the “Commerce 
Reports,” but kicks in the pariels and almost 
drags you out of your stuffy office, claps 
your hat on your head, puts you on a ship 
and sends you off to Spain or Japan on a 
money-making adventure. ~ Read the ““Com- 
merce Reports’ and you will learn for 
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‘Ever-Ready &’v 
with 12, Radio Blades * 


The Greatest Luxury and the Greatest 
Economy a Dollar Ever Bought 


HE ‘Ever-Ready’ isa hand- Blade, no matter how stiff or 
some razor—handsomely  stubbly it may be. 
finished and handsomely cased. Measured by performance, no 
But “handsome is as handsome gift, regardless of cost, could 
does,” and it’s the shave that give more daily pleasure than 
‘I’ver-Ready”’ gives youand the the ‘I’ver-Ready.’ 
save that ‘Ever-Ready’ nets you One dollar brings you the lux- 
that makes it the largest sell- ury of the ‘Ever-Ready,’ com- 
ing safety razor in the world. plete with 12 “Radio” Blades. 
And the blades are “Radio” Blades— At all hardware, jewelry and gen- 












the marvel of the razor industry: eral stores. 
“Radio” Blades are made 
. ° , 
by an improved process Extra ‘‘Radio’’ Blades, 


that results in a keener edge 
and longer life. Your beard 
is child’s play for a “Radio 


6 for 30c 


American Safety Razor Co., Inc 


Brooklyn, N. ¥ 

































Safety Razor Blade 
does the work of 


When magnified, the cutting edge of a razor blade looks like 
asaw. After shaving, no matter how well you wipe the 
blade, moisture still clings between the microscopic teeth. 
Asa consequence, very tiny particles of rust form and the blade hecomes 
dull and “ pulls*’. 

Put 3-in-One on your blade before and after shaving. Then rust can’ 
possibly form. A little 3-in One on your strop keeps it soft and 
makes the razor cling’* when stropping. 

Try it and see. Your blades will last twice as long and shave 
cleaner. Send for our booklet “A Razor Saver” and 

we FREE generous sample of 3 in One Oil 


Three-in-One Oil Coz, 42 KNR. Broadway, N.Y. 



















SPEAK _A FOREIGN LANGUAGE ! 


The War has created unlimited commercial oppor- 
tunities for those who know S: »French, 
rman or Italian. Take advan 

war situation! Better your n 
your salary. Extend your business to South 
American countries. Brush up on the language you 
studiedat school or college and make {it of prac- 
tical use, Acquire s new language, by the 


LANGUAGE - PHONE | 
METHOD 


FINEST BOOKS 
at lower prices 


} than any dealer can offer, by becom- 
ing a life member of this association 
NO dues or initiation fee NOW. Stand- 
ard sets at 1-4 to 1-3 publisher's prices. 
We send no agents. See books before 
buying—our catalog exp‘ains plan. 


NOTE THESE PRICES: 














$45 George Eliot, fine buckram, 20 vols.. $11.75 

And Rosenthal’s Method of Practical Linguistry $45 De Luxe Shakespeare, 20 vols. 9.75 

This ie the ~~ phy ta 4 - ty, | - $72 Jane Austen, morocco, 12 vols. 10.85 

role of native proteome pronounce ch ora and mneare., He cece | $6 Cooper's Leatherstocking Tales,Gvols. 1.95 

fascinating study that all members of the family canenjoy. By practice | $5] De Maupassant, 17 vols. 8.80 
during spare moments you can in a short time speak and understand « 


pew language. 

Makes An Ideal Xmas Gift 
Write for free’ Language Treatise,” particulars of Trial 
Offer. Easy Payments. Our records fit all talking machines 


The language-Phone Method, 918 Puteam Bidg., 2 W. 45th St, WY. 


| Bargains go fast these days. Write now for catalog of 
other sets, also Bulletins of Popular Fiction and Juveniles, 


THE BEN FRANKLIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
| Dept. Y, 425 Presser Bidg., Annex, Philadelphia, Pa. 
} 
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“Out of the 
wrapping came 
Cleopatra, a 
‘adiant vision, 
appealing, 
irresistible ” 


“According to the story, Caesar 
was unwilling to receive her. 
There came into his presence, 
as he sat in the palace, a group 
of slaves bearing a long roll of 
matting, bound carefully and 
seeming to contain some pre- 
cious work of art. The slaves 
made signs that they were 
bearing a giftto Caesar. The 
master of Egypt bade them 
unwrap the gift that he might 
see it. They did so, and out 
of the wrapping came Cleo- 
patra, a radiant vision, appeal- 


ing, irresistible.” 
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JOURS free—a rare recital of the loves and passions 
of men and women who have made and destroyed 
empires and changed the political maps of continents 


nd, besides this, hi well, history as revealed behind 


nes, enabling vou to understand an l appreciate as never before 
le aR NRE EI 
How to get the 
4. Books FREE 


Just send ten cents as first pay- 
ment for the three magazines, 
McClure’s, Metropolitan, and The 
Ladies’ World, with the coupon— 
that’s all you have to do now, and 
the books will go forward to you at 
once, all charges prepaid. 

After that $1.00 a month for four 
months pays for the magazines and 
that’s all. If you wish to pay all at 
once send just $3.85. Subscriptions 
may be new or renewal. 

You know the value and interest 
of these three magazines. They will 
be bigger and richer than ever during 
the next year. Send in the coupon 
and we will send you at once the first 
number of the magazines and the 
four books(lavishly decorated, bound 
in cloth, titles stamped in gold) free 
and postpaid. 








tory itself ad 


love has ruled kings and kingdoms. 








Whether you read of Mark Antony throwing 
away the mastery of the world in answer to the 
I | promptings of a woman’s will, or of Marie 
Walewska sacrific- 
ing herself to the 
desiresof Napoleon 
in order that Po- 
land might be free, 
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COLPON! 


whether you read of Nell 
Gwyn, the orange girl, and 
er influence for good, and 
bad, on gay King Charles; 
of the frequent court- 
iips and pretended love- 
iakings of Queen Eliza- 
beth; or the tragic story of 
I:mpress Marie Louise, o1 
ny one of the many stori 
yn this page 





THE McCLURE 


BOOK CO isted elsewhere 





The Ladies’ World | year 
la et : n for 


paid $4 nall 


McClure Building 


Addre 





The Great Romances of the World are Yours for the 


Askinge—“FAMOUS AFFINITIES OF HISTORY” 


Stories That Reveal the Great Part Love Plays in the Destinies of Men and Nations 


Each page raises a luring desire for the one next succeeding, 
which is itself an indication of the genius of the author. The 
painstaking research and discriminating judgment of the id 
author are instantly apparent. 2 


Here are told stories of conquerors who have lost empires for 


McClure Bidg., N.Y » matter which one of :  —————emere of the author, whose pen-name, “Lyndon Orr,” 
uanaes Cae pee. t these stories in “'THE of the greatest scholars and writers America has produced, are 
cod me FREE FAMOUS AFFINITIES OF HISTORY” _ instantly apparent once you open any one of the volumes. } 
“ The Famous Affinities of History ' uu may for the moment be reading, you While these books show the human side of the great men and women with 
, handsome volumes and ¢ feel that at last you are getting the truth whom they deal, there is nothing in them to’ offend. Intimate as are the 
Seiad Riethietinn % nici ind are seeing leaders as they really stories, the reserve of their author has kept them always well within the bounds 
Metropolitan Magazine i year vere. of good taste. Add them to your library mail the coupon ! 


THE MeCLURE BOOK CO. 


McCLURE’S for DECEMBER 


FREE 


Four handsome yol. 
umes containing 32 of 
the most fascinating 
love stories of all his 
tory—amail the coupon! 


CLEOPATRA APPEARING 
BEFORE CASAR 


From the painting by Jean Leon Gerome, 
by permission of Gou pil & Co., Paris 
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love—of queens who have stooped from their 
thrones for love — of great men who have lost 


fame and fortune for love. : 


Here are told the stories, true in every detail, of the 
mad infatuations of great men who have lost fame and 
fortune for the love of woman; of kings that have in- 
curred the odium of their people, and cared nothing for 
their good will in comparison with lingering caresses 
and clinging kisses. 

Many a man, mighty in every way, has become 
as wax in the hands of a fascinating woman. 
Here are stories of cold-blooded statesmen that have lost the 
leadership of their party and have gone down in history with 
a clouded name*because of the fascination exercised upon them 
by some woman, often far from beautiful, and yet possessing 
the mysterious power which makes the triumphs of statesmanship 
seem slight in comparison with the swiftly flying hours of pleasure, 
and here are stories of men who have become great through the 

unselfish devotion of woman. 
‘The painstaking research and careful and discriminating judgment 
disguises one 
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yourself how you can make anything from 
five dollars to five million simply by giving 

portunity a chance; how, for example, 
= American company sold a million 

lars’ worth of machines to a Chinese 
. nal; how another placed an order for eight 
eodved thousand dollars’ worth of flour-in 
Tobey (before the war, too); how a third 
sold a two-hundred-thousand-dollar tele- 
phone system to a Norwegian town; and 
how a South American country was induced 
to place an order for battleships with an 
American firm; how a foreign street railway 
and lighting company placed an order for 
19,400 light-carbons in the United States; 
and how an American firm secured the con- 
tract for a coal-handling plant at the port 
of Durban, South Africx. 

The pity of it is that too few know of the 
service the Government Is prepared to render. 
Of the thousands of business men in the 
country not one-tenth utilize the scientific 
and commercial knowledge of U nele Sam to 
improve their shining business hours; not 
one-tenth are aware that the best expert 
advice in the world is to be had, often for 
the asking. Those who have wit enough to 
exploit these resources profit enormously. 
The knowing president of a great electric 
light company asked the Naval Observatory 
for tables which would indicate the time of 
moonrise and moonset throughout the coun- 
iry and particularly of the power zone which 
his plant supplied with current. Was he a 
student of astronomy whose hobby was the 
moon? Not at all — merely a shrewd busi- 
ness man who wanted to save money by 
turning the current of street lamps on and 
off at the right minute. At the suggestion 
of the American Institute of Metals, the 
Bureau of Mines undertook for brass manu- 
facturers a study of the relative efficiency of 
various furnaces in order to stop a loss of 
two million dollars a year, and, as a result, 
published a bulletin which has become a hand- 
book on brass-foundry practice. “Strain 
breaks,” resulting from rock stresses, have 
caused heavy losses in many marble quarries. 
With the co-operation of a marble company 
the Bureau investigated the underlying causes 
and evolved a method of relieving the rock 
pressure so as to prevent destructive frac- 
turing and so as to make possible the utiliza- 
tion of valuable marble otherwise wasted. 

Do you wish further examples? You will 
find enough of them in the work of the 
Forest Products Laboratories. Sugar pine 
is subject to a brown stain which often 
depreciates the value of the lumber by more 
than ten dollars per thousand feet. The 
Forest Service has 


McCLURE’S for DECEMBER . 


railway. car designers; aeroplane ‘builders; 
prodiicers of “artificial. legs, and ‘dealers. in 
railway ‘ties. have learned” from the Forest 
Service how to simplify and cheapen their 
processes? : . 

A few months age the Service inaugurated 
a. wood ' waste’ exchange.”.The purpose of 
that exchange -is to bring mills and factories 
with waste ‘material for*sale into communi- 
cation.. With « purchasers ‘of. wood waste. 
Few lumbermen or waste buyers know about 
the exchange. One buyer’ who. did know 
was a novelty manufacturer in. New York 
City. - He-uses small, half-finished blocks of 
dogwood forthe production of patent spool- 
holders. . After he explained his require- 
ments to the exchange he was brought into 
contact with a manufacturer of shuttle- 
blocks‘ who burned up his waste dogwood 
for‘ lack of a market. Both now make 
money as a result of their introduction to 
each other. A furniture maker in Michigan 
asked how to dispose of sugar maple blocks 





| 


and sticks which were cut off in the process of | 


furniture making and which he had to sell 
merely. as fuel. The Forest Service found 
for him a scrubbing brush manufacturer who 
wanted sugar maple blocks for brush backs. 


ARMERS are probably deriving more di- 

rect and substantial benefit from the 
Government, -through the Department of 
Agriculture, than any other class, not only 
because more money is being spent on the im- 
provement of agricultural methods than on the 
development of manufacturing, but because a 
large staff is employed to teach cattle-raising, 
wheat-growing and wire fencing in the field. 
New money-saving, money-making ideas are 
literally dinned into the farmer’s head.. In 
carrying out its extensive work, for example, 
the Department of Agriculture aims to have 
at least one well-trained man in each -agri- 
cultural: county’ to carry on demonstrations, 
to give practical instruction to groups of 
farmers and tlieir families as well as to in- 
dividual - fruit-raisers and  grain-growers. 
About twelve hundred counties are at present 
provided with a county agricultural agent. 
In addition, some four hundred -women 
agents, located chiefly in the south, -are 
trying to teach farmers’ wives how to keep 
house economically and easily. 

For the purpose of solving the farmer’s 
selling and the consumer's buying problem, 
an “Office of Markets and Rural Organiza- 
tion” has been created. If you want to 
form a co-operative association for buying 
or selling produce that all-wise office will 
assist you. It will tell you whether or not 

your association is 
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close touch with ing or Arctic exploration, Uncle Sam 


wood-using indus- 
tries, studies their 


can help you. It would pay you to tell 


constitutions and 
by-laws, and help 
you in the incorpo- 


problems, and gives Uncle Sam about your troubles. But ration, control and 
valuable expert ad- perhaps you don’t know how to ap- management of the 
vice on everything proach him—to what department, in body. And it will 


relating to timber, 
from the best paint 


other words, you should address your 


do this either by 
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to be used to the inquiries. If you want help in your personal visits. If 
most effective way business or help in your house and you the marketing of 


of preventing ties 
from rotting. One 
sensible manufac- 


turer of wood al- McClure’s Magazine. 


feel that you want to get in touch with 
Uncle Sam, write to the Editor of 
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food is not soon 
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He will tell you an economic basis 


cohol, who had a exactly how to proceed. as the marketing of 
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plant, increased 
the value of his 
yields three hundred and thirty-five dollars a 
month by following the laboratory’s advice 
on the control of temperature in distilling 
hard wood. Another alcohol maker (he 
used sawdust) was told to increase the 
period of digestion twenty minutes; he 
obtained a twenty-three per cent. increase 
of yield. The laboratory maintains that 
the pulp yields from woods can be increased 
from five to twenty per cent. What paper 
manufacturer shall be the first to profit by 
the Tesearches which have led to this con- 
clusion? Osage orange is a dyewood which 
can be substituted for natural colors im- 
ported from Germany before the war. Is 
there no manufacturer ready to reap where 
the laboratory has here sown? Wood blocks 
mnake fine pavements, but they “swell” and 
bleed.” Municipalities may consult the 
most exhaustive record ever made of methods 
to make the blocks more serviceable. How 
many have done so? Who has profited by 
the advice of the laboratory on the making 
lead pencils in California? How many 
saw mills have asked how to dry shingles 
Without impairing their quality? How 
many planing mills, box and crate makers, 


the fault of Uncle 
Sam. Even office 
organization, accountancy, auditing, office 
appliances, and plans of financing are 
subjects of advice for elevator companies, 
fruit exchanges, poultry raisers, livestock 
companies, and produce associations. In a 
season generally disastrous to cantaloupe 
growers one Colorado company .was able to 
market every carload at a profit because of 
good packing and good grading. Why 
should not every cantaloupe grower succeed? 
He can if he will only ask Uncle Sam what are 
the best methods of picking, packing, and 
shipping his product. How many farmers 
and dealers know anything of railway ter- 
minal and transfer facilities and their bearing 
on the time and labor of unloading and load- 
ing? Or of the car supply of the entire 











country, of particular sections, or of private | 


car lines? Or of the effect of demurrage 
laws and rules on car efficiency? All these 
vital questions in distribution are answered 
illuminatingly by your Uncle Sam. 

Since this is a government for the people, 
of the people and by the people, you are part 
proprietor of all the buildings and the elabo- 
rate equipment required for the proper con- 
duct of official affairs. That being granted, 
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Books—Bound in Leather 


SHIPPED FREE FOR INSPECTION > $ 
Only $1.00 Down after 5 Days if YouKeep Them! 


World’s Masterpieces, Unabridged, Convenient Pocket Size Exam 

















Down 








A complete library of the world’s greatest literature now shipped to you prepaid for FREE 


inspection. 60 Books, bound in genuine-lim 


p leather—not imitation—placed in your home 


for you toread and enjoy, without paying a penny in advance. Millions of others have been fascinated, delighted, held 
breathless by these, the greatest stories, plays, essays, poems, ever written by the greatest authors of all time! You, too, 
must read and reread these books a score of times, if you do not want to miss half the joy of living. And you can now 
have the entire set of 60 masterpieces, unabridged, sent to you without paying a penny in advance, ~ 


EVERY TITLE A FAMOUS MASTERPIECE 


Glance at th: list of titles. Think . f having, cn your own library. table, 60 books like these. Think of carrying two or three 
titles with you alway S—on Cars, trains, everywhere! Emerson's profcundest essays, Kipling’s stirring ballads and stories 
DeMaupassant’'s most vivid stories, Poe's poems and mystery. tales, Shakespeare's and Ibsen's greatest plays, G. Bernard 





LIST-OF-TITLES 


Christmas Carol ~ Dic The Bear Hunt, ete. Leo Tolat 

Essays Raleh W. Emerson Sonnets frém the a a 

Uses of Great Men Blizabeth Browning 

Berract. tous Balinde Kipling Alieeie Wendeed 
~ a if 

Without Benefit of Clergy” res i 


ing Through the Looking Gisas’ 
tpir 
The Finest Story in the World” Lewie Carroll 


Kipling Comtesse de Saint Gera 
Short Stories De Maupassant Ale. 

Tales from the Arabian Nights Fairy Tales Hane Andersen 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde Bab Ballads WS. Gilbert 
obert Louis Si mes 
A Child’s Garden of Verses Hiawatha Henry ¥. Longfellow 
Robert Louis Stevenson Idylis of the King, Vol. 1 

Fifty Best Poems of England : Lord Te 





















































ng cf 
Sherlock Holmes Conan Doyle A Dream of John Ball 
A Doll’s House lenrik Ibsen ‘illiam Morris 
Ghosts rik Jbsen Poems Robert Burna 
The Murders in the Rue mee 











seorge Washington Hy cts. for each, in advance. 


Carmen Pr 
Edgar Allan Poe Confessions of an Opium Eater send $r.ooextrawith 


orgue 
The Raven and Other P\ . 
R ma £ Readi a lan Poe X Tillyioca Scandal oe ie" i 

allad o: ng Gao i 5. * ’ ° 

» _ Oscar Wilde _— » M. Barrie Little Leather - ° 
Pelleas and Melisande . Poems Re Browning Libr. P 7 

laurice Maeterlinck The Jew, etc. Ivan Turgenev 2812 Mercantile a* S° 
Speeches and Addresses The Last Days of a Condemned . as” 
Abraham Lincoln Man Victor Hugo } Bidg., 23rd St. ae 
NEW YORK v ; . 


Shaw's delightful essays, the poemsof Burns, Tennyson, Brown- 

ing, Wilde, Longfellow, Dante, Coleridge, famous speeches of 

Lincoln and. Washington, great stories of Barrie and Steven- 

son, these and a score of other authors—6o books in all—are 

ready for you now, merely waiting for you to send in the 

coupon: below, or a letter. 

SEND NO MONEY The books will be sent to you for 
— FREE examination, prepaid. After 

5 days return tl em at ourexpense, If you decide to keep 

them, pay only $1.00 AFTER the 5 days, and the balance 7f 

cn easy monthly terms. The price is so low, and tlie 

books are cf such amazingly high quality that every 4 

bo iy wonders h »w it can be dune.Here is the secret J 





We printed hundreds of thousands of books at one time, 


nyson relying on the public's love for good books to make ’ Pd 


Alfr ‘en 
Fifty Best Poems of America _Idylls of the King, Vol, 2 the venture self-sustaining. Leather-bound 
canted Omar Bbeyvem . Aired Lord Tennyson books of such‘high quality have often sold for Ys * 
King Lear Shakespeare ‘Henry Thoreau | 28 high as $1.00 each, yet our price is but a : , 
acbeth hak ¢ Socialism for Millionai fraction. Because of advancing prices the .° a 
of Venice ... G. Bernard Shaw | supply for this offer is limited. If you ” . . 
Romeo and Jullet come On Going-to Cherch rd Shaw | 8¢nd in the coupon or a letter now, you °° . 
Julius Caesar Shakespeare M ies of President Lincoln will be sure of your books, and, in ad- . °° Ja 
‘s peare Walt Whitman | dition, we will ship you the hand- r - s 
Re Fen tie te * ekecare The Anciont Meringt .. 1. some Book Rack Free. Mailthe < . ’ “~ 
™ rN ht’s Dream ” Inferno neeanbun ome coupon, without money, NOW. Va . 
Rip Van Winkle ake: ee Speeches and Letters If you want single copies, send 


foney backif you want it. 
If you live outside of the °° 
United States, please - 











Write today for free samples and our $1,000.00 Christ 

mas offer. (Contestants are not required to pur- 
chase Hump Hair Pins to be eligible to com- 
pete.) HUMP Hair Pins keep your hair beau- 
tifully dressed and don t fall out. 

\ For your dealer's name and 10c¢ postage il! 

seud complete package, all sizes, and seven new 


ways to do your hair de- 
7 signed by leading New 
York hairdressers. 


HUMP Hair Pin Mfg. Co. 


i ae 
Pins 
5c 


10c 
All 


Dealers 
























The Giant Heater 


WILL HEAT ANY ORDINARY ROOM IN 
ZERO WEATHER Aa ALMOST NO OOST 
Applied to round wick lamp or gas jet 

(naked flame or mantle burner). 
HEAT AND LIGHT AT ONE COST 
: Mr. Homer Sm'th, Wyoming, Del., writes: 
~ *“Webave used your Giant Heater in our home 
( five years and are certain it saves us a ton of coal a 
year, besides its convenience."’ 





oan =< SENT POSTPAID, BLACK TRON, $1.00; 
Steen BRASS, $1.50: NICKEL PLATED, $2.00 
oo es Attractive [lustrated Booklet Mailed FREE. 


THE GAINT HEATER CO., 41 Temple Street, Spring field, Mass 


$1000 Cash Prizes|| All Season Top 











For 1915-1916-1917 Ford Cars 








Warm and snug in winter. Cool and comfort 
summer, Fits flush to body of car—no overhang. 
Positively no rattle or squeak. Finished of same 
material as used in upholstering car.’ Glass door 
and panels easily removed if desired and set of cur- 
tains used in their place. Get full details from your 
dealer, or write us for illustrated catalog. 


WADSWORTH MANUFACTURING CO., 1275 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


STUDY LAW * et 


Let us prove to your entire satisfaction, at our ex- 
Pense,that the Hamilton Sohege of Law is the only recog- 
nized resident law school in U. 5S. Conferring Degree of 

jor of Laws—LL. 8.—by correspondence. Oni) 

law school in U. S. conducting standard resident schoot 
and giving same instruction, by mail. Over $00 class- 
, reom lectures. Faculty of over 30 prominent lawyers. 
Guarantee to prepare graduates to pass bar examination. 
Only law school olvng Souetete Source in Oratory and 
Public Speaxing. hool highly endorsed and Trecom- 
mended by Gav. clais, Business Men, Noted Law- 
yers and Students. Send today for Large Wandsometly 
iMustrated tus and S jal 30 Day Free Trial. 
HAMILTON COL! £GE OF LAW, 1202 Advertising Bidg.,Chicago 




















BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS KODAK ENLARGEMENTS FOR GIFTS 


10-inch mounted, 25c. Send only the negative. BEST 
KODAK DEVELOPING. Any size roll, 10c. Six prints 
freé with first 10. OR, send six negatives, any size, and 
roc (stamps) for six prints. 


R OANOKECYCLE COMPANY, 61 Bel lAve., Roanoke, Va. 







Cards, circulars, book, paper. Press $. Lar- 
ger $18. Rotary $60. Save money. Print for 


factory for catalogue presses, TY PR, card« 
THE PRESS CO. 0-34. MERIDEN, CONN. 




























OMEST AMERICAN LIGHT-TWELVE 
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HANDSOMEST AMERICAN LIGHT-T’ 


We Say! 


The “HAL TWELVE” is built 
to be the best car made in America. 
The “HAL TWELVE” is long, 
low and light. The springs calcu- 
lated for the exact weight and 
_ — sie length of the car produce luxurious 

ndianapolis News, 8-5-16: -* e.8 
“Famous for its ‘hold the ‘ding qualities and safety. 

road’ quality. ”’ The simple body lines are not 
marred by unnecessary details. The 
refinements embody characteristics 
of the made-to-order car. 

The motor, a high-speed twelve, 
develops enough power to meet 
every existing condition. 

The “HAL” will out-demonstrate 
any car built. 


They Say! 


Mr. John Richards of the 
Royal Auto Club, London, said: 


**Makes the world all level.”’ 


Boston Post, 7-9-16: 
* ‘HAL’ car designed for 
women drivers.’’ 


The Boston Herald, June 25, 
1916: 


‘*H AL TWELVE’ has low 
upkeep.”’ 
Washington Times, 7-29-16: 


**The Marvel of Motordom.’’ 


Jay Bersh says: 


**Just like a rubber band.”’ 


im... Angeles Times, Sept. 3, Six body designs, $2385 to $4250. 
‘New ‘HAL TWELVE’ a THE HAL MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
wonder. 870 EAST 72nd STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


We are now printing a 
story of the car and the 
company—write for it. 


Jim Corbett says: 
**l know it’s a good car, say 
anything you want to.”’ 
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you and I and the other hundred million of 
us own millions of dollars’ worth of instru- 
ments. You have a proprietary interest in 
one of the most wonderful timepieces in the 
world — a master-clock which never varies 
more than three-tenths of a second; which 
is kept for you in a hermetically sealed vault; 
and which is shielded from fluctuations of 
heat and cold more carefully than a royal 
baby, by means of a thermostat so incredibly 
delicate that it is as much affected by a rise 
and fall in temperature,of the one-hundredth 
part of a degree as you are by a change of 
forty degrees, What's the good of it? You 
could not set your watch correctly or run a 
locomotive on time or know where you are 
at sea without the aid of that clock. Its 
time is telegraphed all over the country. 

You also own a highly sensitive testing 
machine in the Bureau of Standards. Placc 
a visiting card on a tool-steel shaft three and 
one-half inches in diameter and that machine 
will reveal how far the weight of the card 
bent the shaft. Near that machine is 
another of your marvelous pieces of ap- 
paratus. It is a balance so extraordina- 
rily responsive that the decrease in weight 
of a piece of metal moved up only two 
inches from the earth is recorded. 

When next you are in Washington by all 
means inspect your Experimental Model 
Basin and also your Wind-Tunnel for testing 
aeroplanes. It is not — to estimate 
the money saved by the Navy and by private 
shipbuilders as a result of your serviceable 
Model Basin. By its means shipbuilding has 
been elevated to the dignity of a science. 
You send in plans showing the lines or shape 





of a vessel which you intend to build. From 
these lines a twenty-foot model is made, 
which is towed through the basin. Thus 


accurate data are obtained, which indicate 
the power required for the full-sized ship. 

And in the face of all this’ we symbolize 
our Government by an indulgent, rather 
absurdly clad, gaunt gray-beard whom we 
call Uncle Sam! Why Unele? Why not 
father and mother, too? In the person of 
Father Sam, the Government can be taken 
aside, as it were, and induced to tell what 
should be planted in a fallow patch of land 
or what measures should be taken against 
malaria. In the person of kind, old, crooning 
Mother Sam, the Government may be con- 
sulted as to the best method of feeding 
nursing babies and bringing up children, 
raising chickens and —s cider. 

No nation on the face of the earth is so 
paternal as ours. Germany is paternal by 
direct legislation. It makes it a legal offense 
to be uninsured against sickness, accident, 
and old age or to tramp the highways as a 
vagabond, or to build a factory in a district 
reserved for dwelling houses. But the 
United States is paternal in an almost un- 
recognized, far-reaching, constructive way. 
You may be arrested and fined for boarding 
a moving street car in many a German town, 
presumably because you have no right to 
jeopardize a life which may be of service to 
the state. But will the German Government 
teach you how to build a swimming pool? 


Ours will. Germany has a fine Consular 
Service, more alert and highly trained than 
ours. But will the German Government 


discuss with you the upbringing of your boys 
and girls? Ours will do that and more in 
the person of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. He will plan home-reading courses for 
you and your children, show you how to 
conduct a class in arithmetic or philosophy, 
and guide you in the building of a school- 
house. The German Weather Service is one 
of the finest in the world. But will it ring 
you up on the telephone and warn you of 
impending frost if you are a farmer or 
orchardist? Ours will. Germany had a 
splendid parcels post system years before 
we established ours. Nearly everything 
except a red-hot stove can be sent through 
the mails in Germany. But I doubt if the 
German Secretary of Agriculture and_ the 
German Postmaster-General (or whatever 
their awesome titles may be) will take so 
lively an interest in your postal welfare 
as their Washington counterparts — if, for 
example, you would be told, as you would 
by Washington, how to do business by par- 
cels post or how to sell the stock on your 
shelves or the potatoes in your cellar or the 
butter in your dairy; I doubt if Berlin would 
introduce you to your customers or officially 
teach you how to pack and ship eggs, vege- 
tables, bacon, and all the other produce of 
your farm in the cheapest and safest way. 
For benevolent paternalism commend me 
not to the stern, fiercely mustached Kaiser, 
but to kindly, old, goateed Uncle Sam, clad 
in his ridiculous, blue, star-spangled coat 


and his ridiculous red-striped trousers. 
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The Bissell Electric Suction Cleaner 
saves the expense and upkeep of a built-in-machine— 
does all that the higher priced appliance can do and 
at only a fraction of its cost. We'll prove that bya 
free trial and pay the freight. . 

All cleaning by air depends on the volume and ye 
locity of the air moved. The Bissell excels because 

It Moves Most Air 

[ts powerful motor is ciose to the tool and not ina 
far-off basement. There are no long pipes with un. 
avoidable elbows and couplings to reduce the volume 
of air and its speed; no long and heavy hose to further 
reduce the suction. It runs lightly beside you. You 
neither drag it nor push it. Any girl can handle it, 


Highest Award 


TO 
The Bissell—of Toledo 


which took the gold medal at 
the Par nama- P: acific E xposit jon, 





You cannot get Bisse ll volume nor velocity from 
weaker motors, smaller hose, smaller tools — they 
cannot clean clean, 

The Bissell has no equal for homes, large or smal! 
Hotels, apartments, office buildings, theatres, schoo is, 
colleges, churches, all use the Bissell profitably 


Only $1.75 a Week 


Write for details of our easy terms. Old-fashioned 
methods are now costing you more in time, labor, 
wages and the destruction of your home furnish- 
ings than the low price of Bissell efficiency and 
a sanitary home. 


THE BISSELL MOTOR COMPANY 
352 Huron Sireet Toledo, Ohio 


No conne ~~ with the Biased C ‘arpet Sweeper Co. 
ul Rapids, Mic 


N. B. 
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Ae Automeiie 
Furnace Tender 


' | best describes the Jewell Heat Con- | 
| troller; it does everything to your | 
| heater. but put in coal and empty! 

i | ashes; gives even heat all day long—| 
| just the temperature you desire; | 
' lowers fire at night, bringing it up 

' in the morning to give warm rooms 

: for dressings. 


Te pWeLt 


CONTROLLER 


allows but one degree tem- 
perature variation—no one 
watches drafts. Fully guaranteed. 
Installed on any heating plant. 
Requires no w: atching or repair; 
set the indicator—al!! other action 
is automatic; saves }4 your coal 
by keeping even fire. 

Write for Free Jewell Book 
Learn the health value of main- 
tained heat—the dangers of 
varying temperature—the coal 
economy of this device. 


Jewell Manufacturing Co. 


New York 
—£ 


KEEP YOUR FEET WARM 


While Motorin iving, Hunting and 
Enjoying O Outdece ite by Wearing Leonard's 


_woo tien Adirondack Foot Warmers 


: Men, women 
$ ;| $1.50 children enjoy the 
Postpa comfort they give. 
Heavy sheepskin, wool lined, 
ten inches high. Give shoe 
size and state whether to be 

worn over shoes or 

Satisfaction or Money 

est stock woo! abirts Catalog 


buckskin gloves, 
ittens, moccasins etc. 
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Questions Concerning Foods 
and Drugs 
Discussed by Lewis B. Allyn 


Professor Lewis B. Allyn, of Westfield, Massachusetts, the creator of the 
Westfield Standard, is Food Editor of the McClure Publications, and will answer, 
without charge, any question from a McClure reader on foods, beverages, or toilet 
preparations. Please enclose a stamped envelope for reply, as all questions are an- 
swered personally, and not unless of general interest)through the magazine. Address 
Professor Allyn, care of The McClure Publications, McC \ur2 Building, New York. 


Poisoned Onions 


DAY I bought a bottle of pickled onions, marked as follows, “ Flavored with Choice 
Spices, Prepared with 00.20% Aluminum Sulphate.” May I ask if aluminum sulphaie in 
the quantity stated above makes this product undesirable for general table use? Alvzo 
are cherries which are marked “ artificially colored” to be tabooed? Also, can you tell me 

where I can get the natural brown rice? Is this superior in nutritive value to the polished variety ? 
K. P., Pennsylvania. 


Alum (Aluminum Sulphate) is a poisonous and deleterious drug. As a styptic in the barber 
shop or an emetic administered by a physician, it doubtless has a proper use. According to 
your label, the onions contain two-tenths of one per cent. of the drug. If this is an 8-ounce 
bottle, 7 grains are present. The medicinal dose varies from 5 grains up. We should say the 
product was decidedly unfit for table use. The city dump is the proper place for any food con- 
taining alum or other salts of aluminum. 

You doubtless refer to the Maraschino type of cherry. We do not know of a single colored 
cherry of this kind that would pass a test as a genuine pure food product. Sometimes they arc 
colored with unobjectionable vegetable colors; sometimes cochineal is used, but more often 
coal-tar dye lends its brilliant hue to these poor, sulphur-bleached travesties on a once honest, 
healthful fruit. 

Natural brown rice is richer in fats, in protein and in mineral salts than the polished variety. 
As a food it is far superior to the latter. If the flavor is in the fat as is supposed, it is easy to 
see why people who have eaten the natura! grain prefer it to the denatured or polished variety. 
Natural brown rice may be procured from the Seaboard Rice Milling Company, Galveston, 
Texas, or from the Great Valley Mills, Paoli, Pa. 


A New Rye Preparation 


the ogge cold nights our family enjoys eating a preparation called Ry-Krisp made in Minneap- 
olis. It reminds us, in shape, of a Victrola record—hole in the center and all. We are inter- 
ested in your pure food worl:, and wonder just how much food value there is in these dises, and whether 
it is adulterated or not. How does rye compare with other grains? R. E., New York. 


Whatever defects Ry-Krisp might exhibit as a Victrola record, are more than made up by 
their excellent showing in the food laboratory as well as on the table. The product is not 
adulterated. Ii is made from clean, high-grade rye with the addition of a little salt. Its food 
value is high, giving about 1615 calories per pound. Like all cereals, there is a deficiency in 
fat which is easily supplied by butter, oil, or oleomargarine. The following table shows the 
average composition of grains, and is compiled from the United States Bulletin No. 15, to 
which we have added an analysis of Ry-Krisp: 


Fat or Ash or 
Ether Mineral Carbohy- 
Moisture Protein Extract Matter drates 
f e ‘ ‘ f ‘ ( ‘ ‘ ( 
Barley 6.47 11.52 2.67 2.87 72.66 
Corn 10.938 9.85 4.17 1.36 71.95 
Oats... 10.06 12.15 +33 3.46 58.75 
Ae 10.62 12.23 1.77 1.82 71.18 
Rye oe 10.62 12.45 1.65 1.92 71.37 
Ry-Krisp 11.25 13.30 1.60 3.50 70.35 


Disastrous to “ Patent” Medicine 


We read your department with much interest. Perhaps you will tell us the difference between 
a proprietary and a patent medicine. Have there not some regulations been recommended 
against their use? J. R.S., New York. 


According to our highest authority on the subject, the American Medical Association, 
nearly all nostrums are proprietary, very few are patent. Nearly every nostrum is given a 
fanciful name and is registered at Washington. The name becomes the property of the ex- 
ploiter. Thus we have Rheumaticide, Jaroma, Essence of Life, ete.; these are proprietaries. 
In the case of a few medicines, their ingredients, method of compounding, or both, have been 
patented; their ingredients are stated, and a copy of the patent may be procured by anyone. 
A true patent medicine, therefore, is not a secret preparation; a proprietary usually is, al- 
though some few have published qualitative formulae. With reference to regulations restrict- 
ing their use, you doubtless refer to the resolutions passed by the American Public Health 
Association: 

“WHEREAS, The widespread use of and traffic in patent medicines and secret nostrums 
constitute a grave menace to the public health, and 

“WHEREAS, Such patent medicines and nostrums, because of the deceptive advertising 
regularly employed in promoting their sale, consistently oppose the influence seeking to edu- 
cate the wm to a better understanding of the nature, causes and proper treatment of dis- 
ease, anc 

“WHEREAS, The bulwark of this traffic is secrecy and mystery, 

“BE IT RESOLVED, That the American Public Health Association oppose the sale of 
patent medicines and nostrums whose constituents are unknown to the health authorties, and 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That this Association heartily endorses the ordinance 
of the New York City Department of Health, requiring the manufactured or proprietary reme- 
dies, sold without a physician’s prescription, to file with the department a statement of its 
active constituents and therapeutic claims, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That this Associatién recommend to other municipal- 
s the adoption of this or similar measures for the proper safe-guarding of the public health.” 
Since many of the patent and secret nostrums are not only worthless but even dangerous, 


these resolutions are worthy of universal adoption. 


itie: 


If you wish a sample tested, send the article to be tested in an original, unopened package to Prof. .ewis 
B. Allyn, McClure Laboratories, Westfield, Mass. Where the article itself is not sent, the trade name, 
manufacturer's name, and that of the dealer from whom the article was purchased, should be given. For bulk 
G00ds, a sufficient quantity should be sent, as well as the name of the dealer from whom purchased, and date ot 
purchase, All applicants for this service should state whether they are readers of or subscribers to McClure’s. 
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Selling to the Million Mark 
| GREETINGS OF THE |” 


y, | ee SEASON Dae 
A MAN’S A MAN|’ ~ 
=e AND MAY you 
I] OF MANHOOD =m | 


By Harold Beil Wright 











| WHEN Seid 

A Real Western Novel | is MY GOOD MAN |) 
Illustrations and Decorations by the Author emt \ 
Cloth $1.35 Leather $1.85 i : 


Wholesome and Clean and Uplifting — The spirit 
of the story—for man or woman—the beauty of 
binding, the author’s illustrations and decorations 
combine to make “When a Man’s a Man” supreme 
for Christmas giving. 




















Illustration showing the biggest 
selling novel ever published, wrap- 
ped with special Christmas slip, 
cover in colors ready for Christ- 
mas giving — at all book stores. 


What the Critics Are Saying 


Boston Globe: Redolent of the open and the clean, 
wholesome life of the West. 

San Francisco Chronicle: The persons in the narrative are flesh and blood, 
Philadelphia Press: Mr. Wright’s West is as real as reality can be. 

Chicago Examiner: Deserves to become one of the widest-read books of the year. 
Spokane Chronicle: He never has written a better or cleaner story. 

Utica Observer: He has given in ‘‘When a Man’s a Man”? full measure, pressed 
down, heaped up and running over of his best thought and best work. 


Harold Bell Wright’s Books Are Sold Everywhere 
Also Recently Published—Popular Edition of 1,000,000 Copies 
Selling Everywher aro e right’s Gre love 
Now at 50 Cents 1 he Eyes of the World thst breve ali Reconas at $138 
Other Novels by the Same Author 


That Printer of Udell’s—‘The Shepherd of the Hills—The Calling of Dan Matthews 
—The Winning of Barbara Worth—Their Yesterdays 


Mr. Wright’s Allegory of Life Th e Un crowne d Kin g Cloth 50 Cents 


“A literary gem that will live” Leather $1.00 


Seven Million Copies of Harold Bell Wright’s books have been sold 
The great heart of the reading public is an unprejudiced critic 
Our Big Catalogue of FREE We catalog and sell by mail, at a big saving to you, over 25,000 
Books of all Publishers books of other publishers. We supply the largest number of 


: corn public, private and school libraries and individuals with all 
their books. Our service is quick and satisfying. Write for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 
E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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And More 
Follows As 
a Matter of Course 


The White, Crispy Pop Corn With the Toasty Flavor 


And when it zs Butter-Kist—the more the better. It is such a delicious 
titbit—such a clean, pure, wholesome food. It is so easily digested, so 
nourishing, so appetizing. 

Butter-Kist Pop Corn has made pop corn popular. People who used to 
consider it merely as a children’s delight, now appreciate its food value and its 
favor too. Grown-ups delight in Butter-Kist as much as 












stomachs. The white, fluffy, crisp morsels of Butter-Kist 
¢ just melt in your mouth. 


But Be Sure You Get Butter-Kist 


There is no other way on earth that makes pop corn like the 
automatic Butter-Kist machine. No human hand touches Butter- 
Kist. It is scientific, clean, wholesome. 

There are Butter-Kist Machines nearly everywhere. If 
there is none in your vicinity please tell us. Look for the 
machine like the one in the illustration and see that the bag 
has the Butter-Kist Kiddies on it. Then you know it’s 
Butter-Kist—5, 10 and 25 cents everywhere. 


Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co. 
528-544 Van Buren Street 
Indianapolis, Ind. l 
To Retail Merchants: Write or wire us today 
for our Butter-Kist plan for you. There are still 
some localities where there is a hezvy demand, 
waiting for you to.supply it. 
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Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co. 


Send at once, witho 
Butter-Kist plan 


| Name 


Business 


Address 





628-544 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Stones of 
Safety 


absolute funda- 
safety in investment 


These are the 
mentals of 
bonds, as universal ex perience has 
demonstrated 


The f 1 SAIP of ar 


able. responsible i 


x perienced 
estment house 
of proven integrity ample capital 
and independent judgment. which 
has first invested its own funds 


n the bonds before offering them 


to the public 

Sufficient marge of safety the 
equity rote< a the bonds being 
ample for all possible contingenc 
Phoroug responsibility on the 
part « t borrower rporation 
r al 

Adequate earning powe on the 
part f the property mortgaged 
o insure prompt payment of in- 
terest and regular Juction of the 
pr pal 

\ strongly drawn trust deed or 


mortgage. making every 


to safeguard the bondholders 


provision 


Regular reduction of the principal 
um through serial payments 


that the bonds are steadily retired 


and the margin of safety steadily 
nereased 
i rst Mortgage Serial Real Es- 


tate Bonds, issued and safeguarded 
under the Straus Plan, are fun- 
damentally safe by each and 
one of the above tests, and 
yield the attractive interest rate 
ot 5! 


every 


We have prepared special liter- 
ature. of value to every prudent 
investor, describing the Straus 
Plan and the thoroughly safe- 
guarded bonds issued thereunder 


W rite today tor Circular 
No. L551 
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34 Years without Loss to an Investor 
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Oregon Farm Mortgages 


Ihe safest possible investment. lustrated booklet ells why. Write 
for it and for fist and plats of current leans. We know our field 


GRONAN conrinr’ 


903-08 Spaldiag Bldg 
Portland, Oregon 
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Common and Preferred 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


Editor of McClure’s Monthly Financial Department, ° Your Money and How to Make it Earn” 





The McClure Financial 
Booklet 


This Financial Booklet is intended for 
McClure readers who wish general 
information about financial, insurance 
and investment = subjects. Many 
readers have written that it is in- 
valuable to them. Requests for this 
booklet during the past year have 
assumed such proportions that the 
Financial Department is obliged to 
charge the nominal sum of ten cents 
a copy to partially cover the cost of 
printing and mailing. A very attrac- 
tive library edition bound in leather 
may be had at a dollar per copy. 





READER 


difference 


know the 
between common 

and stock. The 

question is not a new or novel 
one. The distinction has been drawn 
many times before in books and_ period- 
icals. But here is a man whose perplexity 
is expressed with such freshness and 
force that to answer his question may 
clarify not a few present-day invest- 
ment topics. 

“Will vou advise why some common 
stocks are considered better invest- 
ments and their prices are quoted higher 
on the exchanges than preferred stocks? 
For example, $560 is asked for Bethle- 
hem Steel Common, while only $137 
is asked for the preferred. I was always 
of the opinion that preferred stocks 
were the higher priced.” 

‘The same idea was expressed to me 
last summer by a woman who had owned 
United States Steel preferred for several 
years. It had been bought for her at 
%100 a share and for some nine years she 
had regularly received $7 a year in 
dividends on each share. She had just 
been congratulated on the fact that the 
stock was selling above 115. 

“But.” she sighed, “the common 
stock is said to be earning fifty per cent. 
a year. They have just paid an extra 
dividend and the papers say it will go 
to 100. If I had only bought some 
when it was down!” 

Few of us like to admit the law of 
compensation into our own lives even 
though we philosophically permit its 
operation in other people's affairs. Of 
course, preferred stocks are the higher 
priced when things are going badly. 
When the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion was not earning such enormous 
sums it was paying dividends on its 
preferred stock and none on the com- 
mon. The preferred stock- 


wants to 


preferred 





as safe as bonds, they have offered 
many of the advantages of bonds, have 
been for the most part safe enough 
and have afforded much higher returns. 
Almost any investor is justified in plac- 
ing part of his funds in carefully selected 
preferred issues. 

The investor who buys a preferred 
stock expects, and if he uses common 
sense gets, a regular and ample dividend 
through good time*and bad. But he 
does not get extra profits when they 
come. If he tries to, he displays either 
total ignorance of his true position, or 


just plain cupidity. The familiar 
reference to “eating one’s cake and 
having it, too,” applies. But men 


always will try to eat their cake twice. 
A few years ago the Union Pacific 
Railroad, which had paid four per cent. 
on its preferred stock for many years, 
decided to distribute a large extra pay- 
ment to its common shareholders. At 
once the prior owners began litigation 
to force a distribution to them as well, 
but although they fought bitterly the 
courts decided that they had agreed to 
the four per cent. when they bought 
the stock and after receiving it for many 
years could not justly claim a share at 
that late day in what the common 
shareholders had so long waited for. 
Dispute over their respective rights 
and privileges between preferred and 
common stockholders is one of the most 
frequent phenomena in the world of 
finance. The former are always afraid 
of some impairment of the corporation's 
assets which will endanger their security. 
This is right and natural enough, but 
the preferred owner cannot complain 
when boom times like the present make 
it possible to pay fabulous dividends on 
the common issue. 
Today the many 


common stocks 





holder is far more likely to 
vet his dividends during 
had times than the common 
stockholder, and as turn 
about is fair play the 
owner of common stock is 
more likely to get enormous 
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—— 
Special Service of Inquiry 
Department " 


The Financial and Insurance Depart- 
ment is prepared to give general ad- 
vice on the subject of investments and 
insurance, also information on stand. 
ard investment securities. A nominal 
charge of two dollars per inquiry js 
made because of the great number 
of inquiries received. Mr. Atwood 
cannot undertake to give any stock 
market prophecies nor to suggest 
speculative opportunities. Address all 
letters and orders for booklet to Me- 
Clure Financial and Insurance Depart- 
ment, McClure Building, New. York. 





whose earnings, dividends and market 
quotations dazzle the onlooker may 
seem like “better investments,” as the 
inquirer puts it. They are certainly 
more profitable shares to hold, and for 
those fortunate persons who bought at 
low figures and have actually cashed in, 
these stocks are perhaps “better.” But 
they paid nothing until very recently 
and they may well pay far less and sell 
for far less a few years hence. Mean. 
while the preferred shares will have 
steadily returned to their owners an 
invariable six or seven per cent, 

There have been four great periods of 
preferred stock emission in this country, 
First came the railroads in the late 
90's, then the so-called trusts or giant 
industrials in the early ’00's, a group of 
smaller industrials, especially farm 
implement companies, about 1912, and 
at the present time a multitude of 
miscellaneous companies. Each of the 
earlier groups had a few failures 
The present group will have them also, 
A preferred stock cannot be judged at 
It must settle to an investment 
basis. It must become seasoned. The 
purchaser of any new security, no 
matter how surrounded with theoretical 
safeguards or how plausible it looks on 
paper, must in the very nature of things 
take a considerable chance. 

Many of the old, established preferred 
issues have risen to almost prohibitive 
heights. But there are others which 
still pay six per cent. or more, especially 
among the public utility group. These 
offer perhaps the most attractive oppor- 
tunities of a strictly investment nature 
now in the field. They are strictly 
peace stocks, for people will continue to 
use electricity and gas and water power 
after the war is over. Numbers of these 
stocks pay as much as seven per cent. 

There are countless pre- 
ferred stocks available to 
day. They afford a proper 
channel for the investment 
of funds whose owners are 
dissatisfied with the three 
and a half per cent. whieh 
the savings bank pays and 


once, 


profits when times are good. 

Preferred stocks are in 
nearly all cases limited as 
to the amount of dividend. 
The company agrees to pay 
six or seven per cent. as the 
case may be, through thi. k 
and thin. Taken all in all 
the record is a splendid one. 
The preferred stocks of the 
better railroads, 
industrials and public util- 
ities in this country have, 
with few exceptions, paid 
their dividends for years. 
Although not on the whole 
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How the Financial Swindler Works 

How to Avoid Worthless Stocks 

Safe Investments for Little Sums 

Safe Investments for Larger Sums 

How to Choose a Broker 

How to Send Money to a Broker 

Lists of Sound Bonds 

Six Per Cent. and Safety 

Bonds, Stocks, and Mortgages 

Lists of Sound Stocks 

A Safe Plan for Buying Stocks on 
Margin 

The Partial Payment Plan 


Investments Readily Convertible 
into Cash 

How Big Investors Place Their 
Funds 

How to Analyze a Bond 

How to Care for Securities and 
Prevent Their Loss and De 
struction 

How to Figure the Real Return on 
Your Money » 

First Principles of Life Insurance 

Investment Opportunities of the 
War 


Booklet will be sent for ten cents in stamps. See announcement above. 
Address all communications to McClure Financial and Insurance De- 
partment, McClure Building, New York. 


who yet dare not assume 
the risks of oil, copper, 
motor, silver, munition, and 
similar highly profitable but 
speculative shares. . True 
enough, there are hundreds 
of good bonds and mort- 
gages to pay five per cent 
or more. But experience 
shows that countless per 
sons need something: that 
appeals more to the imag 
ination than a five per cent 
bond. They are the p 

who either cling timor- 
ously to the savings 
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| Organization 


The organization of J 


The National City Company 


includes the constructive elements 
of a superior investment service, 
such as resources, experienced man- 
agement, and all necessary facili- 
ties for determining the value of 
securities. 

These elements, with a wide range 
of opportunities from which to 
make selections and distributing 
branches in the principal invest- 
ment centers, enable us to render 
a superior investment service. 


Our current general list MC-52 
will be sent upon request and in- 
cludes a well-diversified range of 
attractive issues yielding from 
3.20% to 6.10%. 


The National City 
Company 


National City Bank Building 
New York 


























An Explanation of 
the Intricacies of 
Foreign Exchange 


is given in a‘simple and easily 
understood way in a pamphlet 
we have just prepared. This 
pamphlet gives the theoretical 
side of foreign exchange, the 
practical side in detail, and 
tables indicating the possible 
profits, on account of the 
present rates of exchange, that 
may be obtainéd by investing 
in the recent loans of the 
nations now at war. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


Investment Securities 


62 Cedar St., New York 


Philadelphia Buffalo 
Baltimore 


Chicago 
Boston 

















(Established 1865) 
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Three Year 6% 
Investment 
Denomination $500 and $1,000 

Particularly well secured. 


Earnings eight times in- 
terest. 


Attractive conversion privi- 
lege. 


Provision already made for 
Prompt retirement at 
maturity. 


Send for Circular No. 940CM 


Peabody; 
Houghteling & Co. 


10 S. La Salle St., Chicago 

















For 36 years we have been 
paying our customers 
— highest returns consistent’ wie conservative 
Ok * First mortgage loans of $200 and vu 
ich we can recommend after the most thorough 
: investigation. Please » 4 Lean List Na 


PERKINS & CO. Lawr 
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or rush headlong into utterly worthless 
venture: , 

I do not know why it is, but many people 
rush from one extreme to the other. If they 
could be persuaded to buy bonds to pay five 
to five and a half per cent., so much the 
better. But there is a class that will stick to 
the savings bank rather than do that. Such 
persons need to study preferred stocks. 

Nothing is farther from the purpose of this 
article than to deny the possibilities in com- 
mon stocks today. Never before have such 
large dividends been paid. The copper, 
silver and oil shares are making their owners 
rich. How long the hpnanza days will last 
no one knows. ‘Those who are nimble, who 
know when to jump and can afford a few 
bruises, never had such opportunities. But 
there are multitudes who should rigidly if 
regretfully keep away from such temptations. 


Books about Stocks and Bonds 
Insurance ard Banking by Mail 


On account of the interest in the bonds of 
foreign governments, A. B. Leach & Co., 
62 Cedar Street, New York, have prepared 
for free distribution a rather elaborate 
pamphlet describing in detail the intricacies 
of foreign exchange, and also giving statistics 
regarding all the more important loans of 
the belligerent nations. 

Hodenpyl, Hardy & Company, 14 Wall 
Street, New York, have issued a circular that 
describes one of the best preferred stock 
investments on the market. A copy will be 
sent upon request. 

Hartshorne & Battelle, 25 Broad Street, 
New York City, will send upon request an 
interesting circular dealing with the new 5 
per cent. French Government Loans. 

Pearl & Company, 71 Broadway, New 
York City, have issued an attractive booklet 
describing the partial-payment plan, which 
they will gladly send to those who write for 
Booklet “D.” 

S. W. Straus & Company, Straus Building, 
Chicago, and 150 Broadway, New York City, 
will send to McCuure readers who write for 
it Straus’s Investors’ Magazine, also booklet 
No. L-551. 

In addition to their Odd Lot Booklet U-2, 
describing the partial payment method of 
buying stocks, Hartshorne & Picabia, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange, 7 
Wall Street, are distributing copies of an 
interesting letter on the earnings and finan- 
cial position of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie Railway. 

Bankers Loan & Investment .Company, 
63 Wall Street, New York City, will send 
upon request an interesting booklet entitled 
“Safety of Savings.”” Address Department B. 

Williams, Troth & Coleman, 60 Wall St., 
New York, will send on request an interest- 
ing booklet [Mc-41] describing a varied list 
of high-grade public utility securities. 

“How to Invest in Standard Securities by 
the Partial Payment Method” will be sent 
upon request by Harris, Winthrop & Com- 
pany, 15 Wall Street, New York. 

A pamphlet dealing with proposed changes 
in the Income Tax Law should interest a 
large number of McC.uure readers. This 
is being distributed by The National City 
Company, 55 Wall St., New York City. 

The Continental Trust Company, 244 
Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., upon receipt of 
a request, will mail you a list of Municipal 
Bonds yielding from 5 per cent. to 6 per cent.; 
also a list of high-class street improvement 
bonds paying 7 per cent., and all free from 
the Government Income Tax. 

Peabody, Houghteling & Company, 10 
So. La Salle Street, Chicago, have just 
published a new booklet which describes a 
wide variety of attractive securities in 
established sections of the United States and 
Canada. They will be glad to send it to 
investors on request. 

Dawson, Lyon & Co., 40 Wall Street, New 
York, will send monthly, free of charge, to 
those interested in high grade unlisted stocks 
and bonds, the Unlisted Securities Review 
and Circular 68. 

“Bond Topics,” published monthly by 
A. H. Bickmore & Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York City, contains many interesting discus- 
sions on bonds in general, with particular 
references to Public Utility Bonds. Copies 
free upon request. 

Possible pitfalls of the small investor are 
brought to light in condensed form in a new 
leaflet, “Partial Payment Precautions,” just 
issued by John Muir & Co., of 61 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. It will be forwarded to 
those interested on application. 

Sheldon, Morgan & Company, 42 Broad- 





way, New York, publish an interesting book, 
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| Put a Few Municipal Bonds in | 

| Your Safety Deposit B 

; our Safety Veposit Box ] 

7 s* Nothing is quite so satisfactory—so reas- Z 

7 | ' suring—as the knowledge that the invest- [7 

d i ments you have are convertible into cash, if Z 

Yj “4 rou should ever need it yj 

4, Municipal Bonds, aside from being abun- {7 

Z a x dantly secured and of good yield, are readily 

J| =" ketable. 

Z ar mar 

Y => a 

y ; Start buying a $100 Municipal Bond now—+this week! 

y We offer them in $100, $500 and $1,000 lots, and on 

Z small, conveniently-arranged installments. You can be 

Y a Municipal Bond owner. Write us today for our Free 

Y Booklet C 13, “Buying Bonds on Partial Payments.” 

; Learn all about this easy and systematic way of saving 

Y 

Y 

| ll : 

y William R.Compton Company y 

Y ’ Y 

Y New York St. Loui Z 

y 14 Wall Street Municipal Bonds 408 Olive Street Y, 

4 Coton Over a Quarter Century in this Business Cincinnati Y 

Y 105 S. La Salle Street 102 UnionTrust Bidg. Y 

Y WY 
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Making Friends 


is our thought in mailing several 
thousand copies of this magazine each 
month, free of charge. 
It may help you in your invest- 
ments. 
Ask us to send you your copy. 
Please specify Booklet CL-200 


ickmore&[p 
lil BROADWAY, NY. 
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You Can Deal With Us 
By Mail 


No matter where you live you can avail 
yourself of our easy mailing service, which ex- 
tends to all parts of the U. S., to Canada and 
foreign countries. 


Invest Your Savings 
Under N. Y. State Supervision 


This Institution (now in its 27th year), 
operating under N. Y. State asking super- 
vision and subject to N. Y. State Banking 
Law (the most stringent in existence), offers 
a harbor of safety for the investment of sav- 
ings, small or large. 


AM% 5% 6% 


Weare paying as follows: 4'4 % per annum 
on Ordinary Savings, 5')% on our 3-Year 
$100 Income Certificates, 6° on Installment 
Savings. Amy amount, $1 to $5000 starts you 
on either of our savings plans. Your money 
begins to earn from ist of any month. A 
check jor earnings mailed each 6 months. 


™ GUARANTEED 
In addition to all security required by law, 
both principal and yearly earnings at the 
rates above set forth are guaranteed in 
accordance with the terms of an “Agree- 
ment of Guaranty" in effect since 1897. 
FREE BOOKLET 
“The Safety of Savings” 


Betore investing your savings elsewhere, be sure to send for 
our free book, «The Safety of Savings.”* 


Bankers Loan & lnvestment Ov. 


A Savings and Loan Association 
65 Wall Street, Dept. B, New York 








months’ term. 
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AR G. ‘ : 
American_School of Bankin, 
589 Bast State Street. COLUMBUS, OHIC 























ON THE 


A small first payment enables you to pur- 
chase one share or bond, or as many as you 
care to, of Railroad, Industrial and Public 


Utility Companies. The balance may be 
paid in convenient monthly installments 
of $5, $10, $20, etc., depending upx 
number purchased. 
You may divide your investment among 
several dividend paying securities under 
this plan. 
Write for ‘‘Booklet D. 2’’ 
It is interesting and fully explains “The 
Partial Payment Plan."’ Free upon request 


Stocks™Bonds 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 
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SHELPON-MOPCAN 


42 Broadway 


New York City 


\Vlembers New Vorb Stock Exchange 
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One Share or 


One $100 Bond 


and upward of any listed security can be 


| purchased through our convenient 


Partial Payment Plan 
Acquire, by this method, income producing 
stocks and bonds that are readily marketable. 

Our Special Booklet “D”’ explains this plan 
Copy sent free on request. 


Pearl & Co. 


Established 1881 
Members of New York Stock Exchang: 


71 Broadway 


New York City 











Harris, WINTHROP & C° 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 


The Rookery, 
Chicago. 


15 Wall St., 
New York. 


Partial 
Payment Our booklet No.'49, sent 
Purchases free on request, fully de- 
of scribes this efficient 
. method for the investment 
Sound of Savings. 
Securities 




















$15 INVESTED Now | 


in a good stock will start your saving 
program. Write for details. 


HARTSHORNE 


Members New 


Yors AND 
Stock Exchduge PICABIA 


7 Wall Street 


Sena for 
Booklet U-2 


New York City 
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What to ‘lavent In 


Babson clients are kept 
constantly informed on the 
proper securities to buy. 
Our advisory department 
also cautions them against 
when and what not to buy. 

Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 

statistics. 


Particulars sent free. Write 
to Department M-§M of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 

Engineering Offices Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Largest Statistical Segaaipeticn of ite Character 
in the World 


MoO Moms 


STEEL, OIL 
and COPPER 


{Earnings of companies in these industries 
are increasing at a record pa e, and °sa con 
sequence, their securities p ssess gr ater in 
vestment and market-profit value than ever 
before 








{ The question as to which stocks in the three 
classes offer the best speculative possibilities 
und maximum income yield, combined with 
stability of principal and market ability, iscur 
rently covered in our fortnightly publication 


“Investment Opportunities ” 


the 


CONICET NATION) 


{Anyone who is interested in increasin 
earning power of his surplus funds should re- 
ceive this valuable publication regularly. It 
will be sent free of charge, beginning with the 
present issue Ask for 30-A, including book- 
let explaining 


“The Twenty Payment Plan” 


SIATTERY2¢ 


Invesiment Acuritie 
blished 1908) 
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New York 
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WITH SAFETY 
THE UNLISTED SECURITIES REVIEW 


will be sent monthly free of charge to any- 
one who is interested in high grade untlisted 
stocks and bonds. The Review contains sug- 
gestions for unusual investments, list of about 
75 untisted stocks, their quotations, dividend 
rates, etc. Uther interesting features we 
do not deal in mining stocks 


Send for Copy and Circular 68. 


AWSON,LYON & 


INVESTMENT STOCKS AND BONDS 
42WALL STREET NEW YORK 























Good Investments in 


Public Utility 


Preferred Stocks 
yielding 5%, to 8°, 
and enhancement possibilities of 
Common Stocks 


Outlined in our 
. sar pn LETTER “E” 


sent on request 


Williams Trothé Goleman | 


recursilies 





(nm. esiment 


60 WALL ST. NEW YORE 














| Direct Wire to Columbus and Phila. Markets 
MIAMI, FLORIDA, pane ies Sux “com 


ing in bearing Will sell as a whole, or in tracts to 
suit. A strictly high grade propo ition. Also forty acres 
undeveloped For particulars addres 








land adjoining. 


W. L. Hopkins, 913 Sevilla St., Miramar, Miami, Fia. 





D-2, explaining their plan for the purchase 
of standard securities in any amount. 

“The Premier Investment” is the title of 
an excellent booklet on Municipal Bonds 
published by the Municipal Bond House of 
William R. Compton Company of New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati. A re- 
quest to any of their offices will bring this 
booklet. 

The Babson Statistical Organization, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., furnishes weekly 
reports and charts which help its subscribers 
to anticipate the larger movements in secur- 
ity, commodity, and labor prices. 

“Bonds of our Country” tells how bonds 
accepted by the United States Government 
may be purchased in $100 denominations and 
on partial payment plan. Write for booklet 
K, New First National Bank, Columbus, O. 

To those interested, the Citizens’ Savings 
& Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio, will gladly 
send Booklet D, which explains their system 
of Banking-by-Mail. 

Slattery & Co., 40 Exchange Place, New 
York City, publish a hand-book containing 
all important statistics on motor securities. 
This will be sent to you free, including book- 
let explaining The Twenty Payment Plan. 
Ask for 30-A. 

A booklet has recently been issued by The 
F. B. Collins Investment Company, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., which gives valuable 
information to prospective investors in Farm 
Mortgages. 

Anyone interested in the securities market 
may obtain statistical books on Copper 
Stocks, Motor Stocks, Standard Oil Stocks, 
Investor's Guide (270 pages) or Weekl 
Market Letter by writing L. R. Latrobe & 


Co., 111 Broadway, New York. 
Booklet T, issued by E. J. Lander & Com- 
pany, Grand Forks, N. D., tells about 


6 per cent. farm mortgages on rich agricul- 
tural lands in the Northwest. 

Valuable information on Oregon Farm 
Mortgages may be obtained by writing for 
list 12 to the Cronan Mortgage Company, 
903 Spalding Building, Portland, Oregon. 


No advertisement is accepted for the financial 
section of MeCLURE’S until after careful investiga- 
tion by trained experts of the personal integrity of 
the advertiser and of the soundness of the proposi- 
While we cannot guarantee the result in any 
particular case, the acceptance of the advertisement 


tion. 


by us is evidence of the strongest character that the 


advertiser is worthy of public confidence. 








The Case of 
Beauvais 


Continued from page 29 | 





husk 
to place 
you men of the 


without a 
in the 


Roscoe Train was only a 
heart, slinking from place 
evasion of justice For 
Royal Mounted were on his trail. You 
would have caught him, but you did not 
think of seeking for him in the Sulphur Hell. 
For two years he had lived there, and when he 
finished his story he was sitting on the edge 
of the cot, quite sane, gentlemen. 

And for the first time M’sieu, my comrade, 
spoke. 

“Let us bring up the dunnage from the 
canoe, Mon pére.” 

He led the way out of the cabin, and I 
followed. We were fifty steps away when he 
stopped suddenly. 

“Ah.” he said, “I have forgotten some- 
thing. I will overtake you.” 

He turned back to the cabin, 
on to the canoe. 

He did not join me. When I returned with 
my burden, M’sieu appeared at the door. 
He amazed me, startled me, I will say, 
gentlemen. I could not imagine such a 
change as I saw in him — that man of hor- 
rible silence, of grim, dark mystery. He was 
smiling; his white teeth shone; his voice was 
the voice of another man. He seemed to me 
ten years younger as he stood there, and as 
I dropped my load and went in he was 
laughing, and his hand was laid pleasantly 
on my shoulder. 

Across the cot, with his head stretched 
down to the floor, his eyes. bulging and his 
jaws agape, lay Roscoe Train. I sprang to 
him. He was dead. And then I saw. Gentle- 
men, he had been choked to death! 

I looked at M’sieu. He was smiling. 

“He made one leetle meestake, Mon pére. 
André Beauvais did not die. I am André 
Beauvais.” 

That is all, 
Mounted. May 


and I went 


gentlemen of the Royal 
the Law have mercy! 
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Municipal Bonds 


YIELDING 
414% to 5140 


First Mortgage 


Corporation Bonds 


YIELDING 
514% to 6% 


We specialize in Corporation Bonds se- 
cured by first mortgage on improved prop- 
erty in Cleveland and vicinity. In addition 
to our own direct knowl of the business, 
the property and the people, we secure the 
opinion of experts. We buy no issue 
until we are convinced that interest and 
principal will be paid when due. No 

rson has ever lost a dollar on any secur- 
ity purchased from us. 


Write for Latest Circular 


The Tillotson & Wolcott Co. 
Investment Bankers 
CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK: 115 Broadway 
CINCINNATI: Mercantile Library Bidg. 


Before i 


Copper Stocks 


Send for our FREE Book 
of complete statiation a on 
over 200 companies. 


“Partial Payment Plan” 


LR .JATROBE & (Cg 


111 Broadway New York | 
































$100 BONDS 


@ Make acceptable 
Christmas Gifts and 
establish the habit 
of thrift. 


@ We offer Bonds of 
well-known issues 
that are legal invest- 
ments for Trustees 
and Savings Banks. 


Send for List “McC.” 


—_ 


MERRILL, 
LYNCH 
& CO. 


7 Wall St. 
New York 

















Aliso OTHER ISSUES of MAXIMUM SAFETy 
These anesute Government Bonds and 5% Col. 
lateral Trust Certificates—issues whic! 


noyance. Write or call for list and 


CONTINENTAL TRUST CO 
246 Fourth Ave., Dept. 9, Pelsberet, Pa. 
GeneralBanking andTrustBusinessTransacteg 



















Our Company is one of the old. 

est in the field. 33 years without the 

loss of adollar to any investor, Our 
methods are conservative and safe, 





cau E. J - LANDER & | 


Capicat poy dees One at ieee D 


y | FIRST FARM MORTGAGE 
6/ 


INVESTMENTS GY 


We close loans with our own ~~. a ame 
examiners investigate’ e every Sema x 
| gages are p on mark ve o mene 
to our high standard. ° 
Wecollect and remit theinterest to the investor without 
charge; see that taxes a re paid and insurance kept in force. 
Write for our free boo let, and current list of offerings. 


THE F. 8. COLLINS INVESTMENT COMPANY 
Oklahoma City 
























Odd Lot Orders 


If you want to know the exact way in 
which buying and selling orders for 
less than 100 shares are handled, send 
for Booklet K-12, “Odd Lot Orders.” 


JohnMuir&@ 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


Main Office, 61 Broadway, New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange 




















‘Forelan BO N DS 


| Imperial Russian Government 5's due 1926 |; 
| Argentine Government 5s of 1909 | 
| Republic of France Victory Loan 5s 


This is an_ unusual opgortentes to 
purchase Government ds a jow 
prices. Send for circular 


HARTSHORNE & BATTELLE 
Ew YORK CITY 








ted by U. S. Govenmen @ 
ity fo Postal Sa va Bank 
Deposits. Entirely Free 
from income tax. Pay nate sis 
We handle i only solid 
Write for Booklet oklet Ky," Bonds of Our 
Country,” FREE. 
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UAL KNOWLEDGE 


A $2 BOOK FOR ONLY $] 


By Winfield Scott Hall, Ph.D. Noted authority and lecturer. 
Plain Truths of Sex Life that yeung men and young women, young 
wives and husbands, fathers, mothers, teachers and nurses should 
know. Sex -_ — misunderstecd, Complete, 320 pages 
—- In plain wrapper; only $1. postage 10c extra. 
ERIOAN PU BLISHING CO. 1205 Winston Bidg., Philadelphis 








“BOW LEGS and KNOCK- 
KNEES”’ UNSIGHTLY 
Send for booklet showing photos of mea 

with and without 
THE PERFECT LEG FORMS 
a =“ CO., 140 WM. Mayfield Ave. 
tin Station, Chicago, Wi. ih. 














SALESMEN 
GET THE 
BIG PAY 





BEA TRAVELING SALESMAN. 
naan *2500 TO *10,000 A YEAR 




















Shove fa. = unlimited demand for Trained for Trained 
your home in 


nleyoulearas 
how our easy, practical Course will enable 


zon tog 
pi 


spare time and 


most men earn in a whole month, 
to Sell’’ and 


aoe invitation to **Learn —_ 
Traveling representing the biggest firms in America, 
| Earned This Year ‘ 
iuraencrsasees | Bea Winner—Start Today 
ie eas oe the coupon, eieratingtt olsen Our free book “A Kuight 
ee be fm D7 fella the whole ams tt sino contat 100 to $1000 
aT BENS Darton, Ob a month and a big list of the different lines of 
which there Salesmen—offering 
wands | (cman opportunities to earn to a year, Address 
f took your S57 Sere nearest office. 
Arma Ta tas ee NATIONAL SALESMENS TRAINING ASSOCATION 
¢ ocrantmen® 629 
1850:80. arcing m 1 Curcaco + NewYorn + Sanfrancisco 
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The Smile Factory 


[Continued from page 18) 








Js and rouge and false flowers and 
‘ad joy, like crows in a cage of canaries. 
-_ women, with dingy hair, and dingy 
black dresses, most of them — quite a lot of 
them widows. Women with thick hands, a 
many of them, and thick bodies, and 
faces — like mechanics widows, who 
om taken in washing for a living. All 
sitting, watching, just as still as the rest of 


the cur 


the inhabitants there — stiller. I never 
heard them talk, myself — anything of im- 
portance — but just one time — by accident. 


UMMER had deepened into Fall and 

Winter in the clothing catalogs, now, I 
remember. And it was mid-July, and time 
for furs again, in the Commercial Photog- 
rapher's studio—and Hallowe'en and 
Thanksgiving cheer. I was up there one 
especially hot afternoon, and while I was 
there, I happened to stand behind these two 
women, and heard them pouring out their 
secret liearts. 

There were these two who sat together 
quite often, on a green velvet sofa, regarding 
the scene of bloodless gaiety before the 
camera — this child's mother, and a smaller 
woman, a pale blonde, with a sharp nose — 
the mother of two white-faced children with 
big eyes. Both women were in black, except 
for a new ornament, a lemonish white satin 
ribbon that had broken out on the black of 
Dolly's mother like a giggle at a funeral. A 
slight concession to hope, I suppose, and her 
assured position as a purveyor of Joy. 

When I came up behind her, I remember, 
I was mildly shocked. She was talking in 
round figures like a bank directors’ meeting. 

“What's thousands to these people?” she 
asked, with a snap of her head. “ Nothing!” 

And the faded blonde head in the widow’s 
bonnet nodded, too. 

I looked off a while, watching something 
ese. And I saw Jones come in. 

“There’s plenty gets two hundred and 
fifty dollars a week,”’ I heard the.woman say 
agali. 

Isaw now. She was talking of the movies. 

“A hundred thousand. Two thousand 
every week,” I heard her again. “And I 
know it for a fact, she used to pose just like 
our little girls. An artist who had her told 
me. And now look at her!” 

“Yes. Look at her!’ echoed the blonde 
woman, bitterly. 

The child Dolly, clothed in a Thanksgiving 
party dress, stood beside her mother, looking 
up — silent, listening, soaking it all in like a 
sponge, as children at that age do. She was 
all that she could be in clothing. All that 
could be imagined of outward joy. 

“What was she so special?” her mother 
asked the other woman. “If the truth was 
known, she was no better than our children. 
All she did was to have a mother who looked 
out for her interest.” 

PP meg beside me now, dug me with his 

Ww. 

“Oh, I've watched it!”’ continued the big 
woman, her hard, round eyes traveling 
around the room. “I've studied it all out, 
and I know!” 

“You do, I believe,” said the other woman. 

“You're right, Ido. So, as I said, I took 
Dolly down,” she continued, with her coarse 
hand on the yellow head beside her, “and he 
wanted her right away.” 

The child nodded deeply, shaking those 
golden curls — so hard and round and bril- 
liant, you expected to hear them rattle against 
each other. Shé was wonderful, wonderful 
— beyond anything in Nature. Curled and 
ribboned like a poodle —a glad figure in 
glad, glad clothes. 

Did he?” asked the other woman, with a 
touch of color in her pasty cheeks. 

What do you think of her?” Isays. And 
he says right away: ‘That child ought to have 
a big career in the movies.’” 

= he?” 

“Yes. He said she was 8 
eee as the most natural 

The little girl, standing absent-eyed at her 
khee, looked up when her mother said this, 
eke into a rarely beautiful smile — the 
— of those who are never alone, who 
now always in their souls that there is some- 

one looking at them. Then her face fell 
again to immobility — as she stood watching 
with professional calm, the scene before her. 

And they pay terribly big money,” went 
on her mo ‘her. g 


” 


“We'll have an automobile, won't we? 
said the child, waked up again. ‘‘ Won’t we? 
And two satin coats — I'll have. I've got 
a silk one now,” she remarked, “and a plush 
one for Winter. Haven't I, mother?” 

“Keep still,” said the mother. 

“I’m sorry now.” she went on to the 
other woman, “I ever came here. I wish I 
had gone right there in the first place.” 

“Yes, you're right,” said the other re- 
gretfully. 

I saw the little Jewess coming before she 
got there. She was after Dolly for her caps. 
“Come. Hurry!” she said, brusquely. 

And the child stood up languidly, and 
followed her. She looked tired, she was 
thinner and her color was gone. I noticed 
it then, through all her curlings and mincings. 
She didn’t look well. 

“Yes, he said,” repeated her mother, 
getting up, “she'd have a great career before 
her. He said he could see that.” 

“Has she got started there yet?” 

“No, not quite yet,” said the mother, 
lingering. ‘“‘He said he’d let me know.” 

“Come,” said the girl with the caps. 
“You've got to hurry, if you’re going to get 
ready in time.” 

The woman went, but still kept lingering. 

The Jewess stepped before her finally. 

“I'm going to tell you something,” she 
said briskly. “If you act like this a few 
more times you won't have any more 
clients left.” 

“Oh, I'm not so sure. 
clients,” said the woman. 

“Maybe you have, just now. 
won't have forever. They 
for you.” 

“The movie people don’t say so,”. retorted 
the woman, unable to resist saying it. 
“They want her all right.” 

“Do they? That’s good!” said the girl 
with the caps, cheerfully. “‘ Well, then, I'll 
tell you something else, too. Listen. What 
you want to do with that child is take her 
home — not to any movies now. She's 
positively sick looking. If you pushed her 
less, she'd be worth more to you, in the long 
run. It would be better business.” 

“T guess I know my business,” said the 
woman, getting mad. . 

“Maybe you do. I don't doubt you. 
But you can take my advice, just the same,” 
remarked the cap girl calmly. “I should 
know. I’ve been in this business longer 
than you.” 

“Tl take my own advice, thank you,” 
said the mother, with high and flaunting 
politeness. 

“You're welcome,” answered the Jewess, 
sweetiy — turning away. 

‘Did you hear her,” she said, coming over 
to us —‘“‘and her movies?” 

“What do you think? What chance would 
she have?”’ I asked. 

“What do you think?” 

“Well, you heard what she said!” 

“Yes. Dve heard that before. After a 
while they get that way. They get their 
ideas way up. Dreaming! Just dreaming,” 
said the girl with the caps. 

“Dreams. Golden dreams!” remarked 
Jones. “ Millions — millions — and billions!” 
And vast wealth! All for innocence and 
joy 

“You bet you,” said I. 

“Hand painted night-gowns with fine 
lace! Gold forks, and toothpicks and 
strawberries every day in the year forever.” 

“Ah-hah!” said the Jewess. 

“You don’t take it seriously,” suggested 
Jones. 

“You saw that child!” she answered. 

“T did,” I said — and stopped. 

“What did you mean,” I asked her, “‘about 
her looking sick?” 

“Well, she does, doesn’t she? 
maybe. But not exactly well.” 
“What does she do to make her sick?” 

“Tt isn’t what she does. It’s what she 
doesn’t do, that’s the trouble,” said the girl. 
“Getting out, and getting the air, or any- 
thing — this weather.” 


We got plenty of 


But you 
won't stand 


” 


Not sick — 


DON’T think any of us really thought 

then the child would be sick, not very 
sick, anyway. I know I was surprised when 
I heard it. It was several weeks after that, 
when I was going up in the elevator with the 
Commercial Photographer, and he happened 
to speak of it. She was quite dangerously 
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FromClermont 
to California 





The first steamboat, the Clermont, built by Robert Fulton, 
was running on the Hudson when the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn., began writing fire insurance 
in 1810. Throughout the entire history of steam navigation, 
from Fulton’s crude experiment to the great super-dread- 
naught California with its turbine-electric drive, there has been 
an equally remarkable insurance development toward the 


present comprehensive 


INSURANCE Service 


OF THE 


TWO HARTFORDS 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


write practically every form of insurance except life insurance. 
The Hartford has helped rebuild New York, Boston, 


losses have been fairly and promptly paid. 


For over a century Hartford 


Charleston, Chicago, San Francisco and all American cities that 1ave been visited by conflagra- 


tions. Are you fully insured? 
which interest you. 


Look over the list below and check the forms of insurance 
Ask your agent or broker to get youa Hartford policy, or write to us and 


we will tell you the name and address of an agent who can give you rates and particulars. 





The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 


The Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Co. 





Hartford Fire Insurance Company, (Service Department M-12) 125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Gentlemen: 
address written on margin of this coupon. 





* Sprinkler Leakage 
Use and Occupancy 









ive Stock Transit sion 
Live Stock Mortality Marine 
Breeders and Exhibitors Merchandise in Transit 
Tornade Parcel 
Hail Samples 
Rent 





Please send information on the kind of insurence checked and name of Hartford agent to the name ané 











Registered Mail Workmen's Compensation 
Tractor nding 
Motor Cycle Elevator 
Fire Barglary 
Auto Theft Plate Glass 
Auto Collision Accident 
Auto Liability Health 


Employer's Liability Golfer’s Policy 











' forWhooping Cough, 
| Spasmodic Croup, 


Asthma, Sore Throat, 


Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Colds, Catarrh. 


Don't fail to use Cresolene for the distressing, and often 
fatal affections for which it is recommended. 

It is a simple, safe, effective and drugless treatment. 

Vaportized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Whooping Cough 
and relieves Spasmodic Croup at once. 

In asthma it shortens the attack and ensures comfortable repose. 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor inspired with every 
breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore throat, and 
stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 

Creso relieves the bronchial complications of Scarlet 
Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the treatment of 
Diphtheria. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 37 years of success- 
ful use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. 

‘ For Sale by Druggists 
Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat 
composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and Cresolene 
They can’t karm you. Of your Druggist or from us 10c in s 


USED WHILE YOu SLEEP 
Established 1879 






| 











THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 62 Cortlandt St., New — 
or Leeming-Miles Buildirg, Montreal, Canada 











Wet Feet the Only 
Discomfort If You 
Give Him LUDEN’S 


After playing out- 
doors without ‘‘over- 
shoes”—the children 
need Luden’s. Quick 
relief from coughs and 
colds. No coloring—no 
narcotics. 

In ‘‘ Yellow Box’’—Sc 

Wm. H. Laden 


MENTHOL 
CANDY 


COUGH DROPS 
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12 VALUABLE UTENSILS IN 1 


' Pudding Pan 


: Thet art | 





Tubed Cake Pan 


nl nserting the tubed Inset in either 
" s. but - the pudding pan or the colander, y 
obtain a fine tubed cake pan. 


a 








3 ees 


Steam Cooker 





Ry placing the colander inside the 
large ketile @ 


iverting the pudding 

Ry p lacing the pan he ! using the inverted pudding pan 
rue tle 1 @ the col as er have a very good steam 

Jer, " 1 ain an excellent cooker, whichwill cook two articles at 
ion er. Meat can be the same time, saving space and fuel. 










Stew Pan or Steamer 
nverting the lander and pl " 
) the f the pud 1 Berlin Kettle | 
bin an Is pan, t The larwe f art kettle when used 
with the cover makes an excellent 
erlin kettle It is splendid for boil 
evel es or foods in large quar 
e of its peculiar shape, 


prevents “‘cooking over 





Colander 
The perforated pudding pan will be 

nd handy as a colander for 
evetables, macaroni, wash 


$, macaroni, potatoes, apples,etc. f i ver 


f. » 





Double Roaster 


The large kettle without the cover Asplendid self-basting doubleroaster 
lis rve nicely as a preser n be iby i riing the pudding 
@. Prese e i 1 | ng it on top of the large 
ettle with tirr t sa rlin kettle. Roasts cooked in this 

t t of r time Ay 


ter are tender and have a 
$ favor 





Double Boiler Cereal or Coffee Roaster 


€ art pudding pan place! nverting the colander and placing 
e of the larwe kettle and used the Berlin kettle you can easils 
© can be ttoall of the t t tlee, toast corn flakes or make 
oiler, such as steamir , us Popcorn, especially when the 
oatmeal and other cere 1 is prepared with melted butter. 
? - 
. ‘es 
ra : . omar 
McCLURE BOOK CO., McClure Building, New York City 
Please send me, on approval, carrying charges paid by you, 
: . ? ~ . . 
The ‘‘12-in-1"’ Cooker Set of Solid Aluminum 
If I keep the Cooker Set I will send you $3.67 (but I reserve the privilege of 
paying for set by small monthly payments on terms which you promise to 
4 send me If I return the set, I will send it back in 10 days, at your expense 
It is understood that | incur no obligation in mailing coupon, and that, 


unless I keep the set, I incur no expense whatever 
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LOOKS LIKE SILVER_ 
WEARS BETTER! 


Poy PIECES and Dimgy 

SIONS:--5-Quart Berlin Ken, 

95% inches diameter, 5% § , 
deep; 2-quart Pudaing Pan, 9 i 
diameter, 256 inches dcep: 2. 
Colander, 9°% inches diameter 
inches deep; a Lo: se Tubed 

















» 2k 
Iase 
forming Cake Pas 
and a Cover with 
non-heating knob, 


Test befor, 
bu yin g~ 
Send Coy. 
pon for 19 
Days’ FREE 
TRIAL! 


Give 
Yourself a 
Xmas Present of 12 
aluminum dishes in One 


12-in-1” scninn COO 


Begin the new year with this beautiful up- 
to-date Aluminum outfit in your kitchen. 


“' = **12-in-1” Cooker Set is without doubt the greatest invention in the field of 








modern cooking utensils. It is the master design of practical cooking experts, and 
has received the enthusiastic endorsement of the Household Equipment department 
of The Ladies’ World, and of many practical housewives. 


You are asked to give it a free trial in your own kitchen. You are asked to test the 
set from the standpoints of usefulness, economy and labor-saving. 


You are asked to try the twelve combinations it forms:—DOUBLE BOILER, BERLIN 
KETTLE, BAKE DISH or CASSEROLE, COLANDER, TUBED CAKE PAN, PUDDING 
PAN, DOUBLE ROASTER, COMBINATION COOKER, STEAM COOKER, PRESERV- 
ING KETTLE, CEREAL or COFFEE ROASTER, STEW PAN. 





Note how with these combinations you can 
stew, preserve, cook vegetables, make cakes and 
puddings, steam cereals, and in fact cook every 
kind of dish used. 


Take for example the 5-quart Roaster—just one 
of the 12 combinations. At dinn>r time, should 
you wish to cook anything in the popular cas- 
serole style, such as chicken, or a pot roast with 


vegetables, you reverse the pudding pan and ob- 
tain this roaster, which, with the flame turned 
low, will roast the meat nicely, retaining all the 
flavor and rendering it remarkably tender. 

After you have tried the “‘12-in-1”” Cooker give 
us your verdict—accept or reject thes t. We 
are so sure of what your decision will be that 
we willingly pay the cost -f sendinz it to you. 


We Siand Between You and the War Price of Aluminum 


sar The War demand is making alumi- 
Our Surprising Offer Soe oo 


mum soar in price. 


sils are light in weight, easy to keep clean 
and easy to handle. Each piece is hi 


We will send the set without one 
cent of expense to you. Show it to 
your neighbors. Test the various 
combinations in your own kitchen. 


If the set doesn’t back up all our 
statements, return it at our expense. 


If you decide to keep the set, pay 
us just $3.67, which is less than the 
cost of three separate dishes. Please 
look into the price as closely as you 
examine the utensils. Price similar 
aiticles in the shops. If you can 
buy such a set for less than $4.50, return our 
set atonce. We are certain you will find 
that $5.00 comes closer to the store’s price. 


however, we made contracts with large 
manufacturers running into thousands 
of dollars. We are buying today more 
cheaply than the largest retailers and 
this is the reason why we can give 
prompt buyers the benefit of this 
““*below-the-market”’ price. 

If you haven’t the cash at hand, you 
will be extended the courtesy of a charge 
account, so that you can buy this set on 
easy monthly payments, at a slight in- 
crease over the cash price. Credit rates 
will be seni at time el chigment and you 
can then decide how you desire to pay. 


Made to La-t a Lifetime 


Each of the articles is made of thick 
99% pure aluminum. The thick alumi- 
num gi es great strength, yet the uten- 


polished and shines like silver. 

The set is so compact that it occupies 
on the pantry shelf just the room 
for a single utensil. There is no glass 
or enamel coating to chip off and get 
into the food and there is nothing to rust 
or corrode. 


Your Guarantee 


You run absolutely no risks in send- 
ing for the “12-in-1” set, and you incuf 
not one cent of expense, for we pay 
shipping expense. 

MeClure's Magazine will stand back of 
the transaction — for The McClure. 
Company, which makes this offer, is 81 
the mail-order department of The McClure 
Publications, publishers of MeClures 
Magazine and The Ladies’ World 


You Will Secure the Biggest Aluminum Bargain Ever Offered by Mailing Coupon Today! 


251 FOURTH AVE. 


McCLURE BOOK CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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ill, he told me — going to die, they were 


id. : 
Ven.” said he, “she’s been down two or 


three weeks. They're having a bad time with 

er. I don't ere ae that they’re going 

her through. 
to pater little devil,” I said. 

Some sort of gastric fever, it seemed. Hot 
weather, and poor food, probably. And 
standing around smiling, all bundled up in 
furs, and Winter coats, was no particular aid, 

ably. 

SOs a long pull, already,” I said. — 

“Yes; it’s cost them about all they’ve 

1t—and more, too, I imagine,” he added. 

“What do you think of that?” I said, 
telling Jones of it, when I got upstairs. 
“Isn't that something hideous? If they 
hadn't brought her up there, and started her 
smiling in Joyland, she'd been as healthy as 
any kid in New York. Could you get any- 
thing crazier? Standing around smiling till 
; t sick?” 
Paty wild,” said Jones. “Smiled her 
life away — pure joy. You wouldn’t believe 
it outside of this madhouse of the fine arts.” 

“Remember the time she first showed up 
there?” I asked him. “What a funny little 
lively thing she was?” 

“Yes.” 

“Poor kid.” 

“And yet, I don’t know,” said Jones, 
“the last time I saw her, she wasn’t a very 
cheerful sight at that. She'll be spared 
having the last few real smiles squeezed out 
of her, anyhow.” 


DIDN’T happen to see the Commercial 

Photographer, or anybody else, who knew 
about the thing, for some time. And I got 
the idea, somehow, finally, that very likely 
the child was dead. You have funny expe- 
riences like that, in New York, with folks you 
only casually see. Every now and then you 
have that strange sensation of asking about 
aman you know, and finding he’s been dead 
a month or two. 

Then, one day, going out, I saw that 
woman — that mother of the child — in her 
black dress again, dingier than ever, out in 
the corridor. That sleek lemonish ribbon 
tie, that one concession to joy in her, was 
gone entirely. She looked tired and dingy, 
her eyes had that set, round look of the 
folks who sit up by night staring at great 
trouble. 

“How is the little girl?” I asked, without 
thinking—and held my breath at my 
clumsiness. 

But I saw right away that it was all right. 

“Oh, she’s getting well,” she said. 

“T'm glad. That’s fine.” 

“I'm around,” she told me, “seeing that 
they won't forget, that she'll have something 
to do after she gets up.” 

“They must have missed her,” I said — 
to say something. ‘There'll be a lot of 
work for her, probably.” 

“Yes. Probably,” answered the woman, 
staring a little absently at the wall back of me. 

“She was always popular. She’s been a 
fine little model.” 

“Yes,” she said, suddenly waking up, and 
looking at me. “Do you know what they 
were going to do with her’’— she asked me 
—“at first!” 


“XT. 
0. 


“They were going to cut off her curls. 
They said they'd have to, because of the 
ever. 

“Did they?” I asked her. “Did they 
do it?” 

7 “No,” she said, her lips straightening. 

They certainly did not. ... No,” she 
went on, her voice softening, when she con- 
sidered the curls. “And after she got over 
the worst of it—the saddest thing! The 
first thing she asked for—what do you 
suppose? 

“I don’t know.” 

A looking glass! And after that she 
uurst out crying: ‘They didn’t take ‘em, 
mother. They didn’t, did they?’ she said 
tome. All that time she’d been lying there, 
~~ about those curls.” 

, +he woman’s own eyes were mois - 
ing of them. 5 — 

She's been better ever since,” she said 
then. “She keeps talking about when she 
gets back, what she’s going to do. How 
much money she’s going to make for me 
when she gets up.” 


jut the woman’s eyes were strained and 
anxious, 


“I hope she will,” I said. 

. I hope = will, too. God knows we need 
» 4ts taken everything we've got. W: 
Owe everybody.” ~ akaaiie >< ‘ 
, She’s getting restless now,” she went on. 
wants to get back. She keeps asking 
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me if they want her; if they ask for her. And 
I have to keep telling her they do, of course.”’ 

“Of course.” ‘ 

“She thinks she’s coming right back, and 
get into the movies—and_ everything. 
“We'll be rich, mother, won't we? We'll 
have everything?’ she keeps saying to me.”’ 

“Well, I hope so,” I told her. “I think 
she'll be all right.” 

“Oh, I hope so,” said the woman. 
hope so! But she isn’t very strong yet.” 
“Don’t hurry her too much,” I said. 

“The child is going to get well!” I told 
Jones, after I left her. 

“Um,” he said. 

“They saved the curls!” I said, and told 
him about her. 

“Thank God,” exclaimed Jones. “Thank 
God! The curls are saved! And the ermine 
muff. Perhaps the ermine muff!” 


sad | 


They weren't around again for quite a 
little while after that, so the Commercial 
Photographer told me— not for several 
weeks. And then October came around 
again, and one day Jones dropped in, and 
seid to me: 

“Let’s go up to Joyland. It’s Christmas 
time again. I saw the models in the hall.” 

So we went up again, and sat around the 
wild photographic scenery, and watched the 
painted people along the wall, celebrating 
another merry, merry advertising holiday. 
A good many of them we recognized; a good 
many were gone, as usual — and new ones 
in their place. 

“Hello,” said the Photographer stopping 
a rush beside us. 

“Hello,” said Jones, “how are you?” 
“I’m worn out,” said the Photographer. 
This Christmas thing is rushing me to 
death.” 

“That’s the trouble with you,” said Jones. 
“Too much gaiety. I’ve noticed it before. 
You celebrate too much. Life is just one 
Christmas after another in this business.” 

“I guess so,” said the Photographer, rush- 
ing away again. 

And then, while we stood there, I saw the 
mother of that little Dolly come in, and the 
child herself. I caught the ermine, and the 
gilded curls. 

They stood around a while, and then came 
edging toward the center. 

The woman was in that same old smooth 
black dress, with the child beside her in that 
same thing we'd seen before. That same 
purple plush, and white, and mock ermine 
collar — that royal raiment of the Spring. 
But the change in her face was awful. You'd 
hardly know her. 

The woman was trying now to talk with 
the Commercial Photographer, who was 
ricocheting, as usual, from one end of the 
room to the other, with his mild, wild eyes, 
looking forward a decade into the future. 
Embarrassed, too, I think — trying to keep 
out of her way. 

“You'll see. It'll be all right. You'll 
see,” she kept telling him, her voice rising 
to reach him, as he left her. 

You couldn’t understand what he said — 
yesorno. He muttered something or other. 

But she went back into the dressing-room 
with the child, anyway, and came out with 
her finally, in a white dress. The little girl 
justified your worst fears. Just the skin 
and bones and curls of a child — and great 
anxious eyes over her thin cheek bones. Her 
color was awful — yellowish brown. 

Nobody noticed them at all. 

They were still up near the little dressing- 
room, by the entrance, where I happened to 





be standing. 
“Wait,” said her mother. She acted very 
nervous. 


She went over to another woman across 
the room then, and came back. The child 
was still standing there, in her white dress, 
staring out of round eyes at the familiar 
place. Just standing there, looking — with 
a motionless face, and the bright eyes of all 
those folks that smile for a living. She 
hadn’t offered to move before her mother 
came. She was well able to stand still now. 

“Just a minute, Dolly,” said the woman, 
and plumped her great body down on her 
knees before the child. And then she 
reached over, with this chamois thing that 
the women have, and touched the sallow 
cheeks of the little girl, with these tiny spots 
of red. I don’t know whether anybody else 
saw. They were all looking, as usual, to- 
ward the center of the place. But we were 
right beside them — near enough, so I could 
see the woman’s thick, awkward finger, 
fumbling nervously as she put the stuff on. 

I turned, and touched Jones, and ‘saw he 
was already watching it. 

The woman looked a minute, pulled at the 
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“Christmas Day, 18——. After dinner, we skated on Barker's 

Pond, where the Virginia cigarettes brought North by Mr. 

Virgil Lee, proved surprisingly acceptable.” 
«Back home for Christmas” —remember? Most of us can't leave our 
Tickers and Tots to shake hands with the old customs as we'd like, but 
we can gather around us the genuine, old-time reminders, There's a treasure- 
trove of memories in every box of good, old Richmond Straight Cut 
Cigarettes, The first high-grade cigarette made in the United States, the 
have a staid charm and quaint old-time delicacy unknown to “commercial r 
cigarettes. Your guests will appreciate them after the Christmas dinner, 


RICHMOND STRAIGHT CUT 


Cigarettes 


PLAIN or CORK TIP 


Fifteen cents 





Thesecigarettes arealsopacked 
in attractive tins, suitable for 
Christmas gifts, 50 for 40c; 
100 for 75c. Sent post-paid if 


your dealer cannotsupply you. 
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Every Married Couple 


and all who contemplate marriage 
——— Should Own 

Rt Ry this complete informative book 
peat PPiilillustrations. Valuable 


tnd teacher “The Science of a New Life” 


wonderful new violin construction with earv 
ay and Back and tradivari: A By JOHN COWAN, M. D. 
Iso treatise How * 
Endorsed and recommended 


ES) jus 
on to prac’ 

by foremost medical and re 
ligious critics throughout the 
U. 8S. Unfolds the secrets 
of married happiness, so 
often reveaied too late! No 
book like it to be had at the 
price. We can give only a few 
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Special Offer 
The regular price is 


am al ion ~ children (Agents wanted.) 
to as many neighbor- —— ent Rs Adangn. Age at Which 


Cheles, Lore Analysed 
One Should Avcid fn Choosi 
Anatomy of Reproduction. Amativeness. Con- 
tinenes, Children. Genius, Conception. 
pe Confinement, TWILIGHT 
SLEEP. Nursing. Hows Happy Married 
Life is Secured. 

Deseriptive circular giving full and cor 

plete table of contents matled PREE. 

| J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING CO. 

25 Rose Street New York City 


AGAZINES 


J. M. Hansen-Benneti MagazineAgencyisthelargest 
Hi} in the world. Youcansave money on 
)\] the magazine you want by writing for 


This Catalog FREE 


lists is 
Club Offers, {T'S A BIG MOREY SAVER. Send us 


hoods as possibie we 
will, for a limited 
time, send one copy of 
our special $2.00 edi- 
tion toany reader ofthis 
Magazine, postpaid, 
upon receipt of $2.00, 
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DIE-KOOP 


Combination Crib, Piay-Pen and Bassinet 
for the cost of a good crib alone. 

Saves handling baby—saves mother 
time and worry. Safety screened 
sides. Springs and mattress raise as 





desired or fold into Koop. Folds | your name and address on card to- 
raed = ee day and get this big free catalog. Doltnow 
= ace ubstitute 
Write for free folder and 10-day trial | Agents Wanted. Wate 4 —y 
offer. Dealer's name appreciated. L — 
a E, M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. MH ine Agency 
a a8 Oe zeheey Bond, Rochester ster, N. ¥. 730 Brooks Building ee Chicago, Ilinois 














ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 


Saddles, $3.00 up. New uniforms, $1.50 up. 

Army 7 shot carbine $3.50; 1}ge each 
U. 8. N. Winchester high power rifle 6m/m, $9.85 
Team harness $21.85 up. C.W. Army Revolvere,$!.65 


LD 


=» show this standard high grade 
@2 key fully visible typewriter 
to yourfriends and let them see 





ing Army Revolver, $4.85; ciges. le each whereinitexceis any _— 
Mauser High Power rifle with 200 ciges. $19.85 pewriter, if joing: 
15 acres | Ad, Auction Goods Bargains Qirara a = See 


ance,you could easily have 
one to keep as your own? 
Then by, post. or letter 


simply say, “Mail Particulars. 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept.0612,Chicago, !!!. 


illustrated and described in 423 large page whole- . 
sale and retail cyclopedia catalogue, mailed 25 | | Sm 
» east and 30c west of Mississippi River. | 


BANNERMAN, 501 BROADWAY, NEW YORK | 
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A Christmas Gift 


That is a Continuous 
Reminder of the Giver 


Carpet Sweeper or % 
Bissell's Vacuum Sweeper would make 
appropriate 
s gift for wife or mother 
ery day, and would 
reminder of your thought- 


BISSELL’S 


Vacuum 
Sweeper 


will be hichly appreci 
carpet sweeper she 
inte the exceptional cleaning qualities of 
running, easy 


and 


Or, on the other hand, remember that 
earpet sweeper has tits 
field of usefulness, not les- 
possession of a vacuum sweeper 
rhe two make a work saving combination 
you the gratitude of the 
recipient long after some pretty 
would have been forgotten 

As to prices: The Vacuum Sweepers 87.50 
* Ball-Bearing Carpet 
sweepers $3.00to $5.50. A trifle more ir 
the West, South and in Canada 
dealers everywhere 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Oldest and Largest Exclusive Manafacturers 
of Carpet Sweeping Devices in the 

Dept. 300 Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Made ip Canada, too 
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Write for this beautiful book now 
: t ‘ Learn what an adequate 
t f t Chri entiment may 
for a few cents ora 
be delightfulls 


in coats a 
’ hand bags 
‘ jewelry 
: baskets to 
table covers 
Oriental delicacic 
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perfectly satisfactory, pay 
equal monthly payments. 


prices direct to you. 


L. W. SWEET & CO., Inc., Dept. 4 
2-4 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK CITY 
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He'll be pleased with 


a pair of comfortable 


PARIS GARTERS 


enclosed in an artistic 


Holiday box. 
A thoughtful gift 
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The double grip 


boxes are distinctly 
different and very at- 
tractive. Give him one 
pair of each kind. 


25 and 50 cents 
A. Stein & Co. 
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| room, where the children were getting 
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upd enthus, Ping Pooks 
book in which choice re- 
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lettering and gold index — a 
cipes, written or clipped. may be a 
splendid gift for mother, wife, sister or sweetheart. 


cz }P=22 Memo Books— Diaries 


bound in finest morocco. Larger Ring Books bound 
in real cowhide, in canvas or combination of cloth 
and leather. Last for y obtainable 


scrap books, photo albums, house- 
hundreds of other purposes. 
At your stationer’s or prepaid on receipt of price. 


ivving- Dime Seetastariog Ce 
410 Eighth Street, = 
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Beautiful 


ONDS $ 


ON CREDIT—NO MONEY DOWN—FREE EXAMINATION 
YOU DON’T PAY A CENT until you see and examine the article. 
1-5 of purchase price and the balance fn 4 
If not entirely aatiafactory, at 
A guarantee certificate as to q 
Exchange at any time at an 
INCREASE OF 7 1-2 PER CENT. MORE THAN YOU PAID 
Bend for free catalog DeLUXE No. 4 containing over 1000 illustra 
tions of diamonds, watches, silver ware and other gift artic 
a selection either tor yourself, friend or 
article for your examination al 
bility and are ander no obligations 
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hem of the child’s white dress with her fussy | 
hands, and got up, studying her — and they | 
went along. 


“That's all that was necessary,”’ said Jones. | } 


He was right. The figure of the child 
was complete. Royal clothes — golden curls, 
hard and round as a lead pencil; and those 
bright and joyous cheeks. All the trap- 
pings, and no child — just a shell, the ghost 
of a child. Something strange, and dead, 


They were having some sort of a Christmas 
carnival out in Joyland. Not Christmas | 


| fairies this time — something a little different 


than the year before. They try to vary 
these things, of course. The woman and 
the painted child stood at one side watch- | 
ing them. 

The mother kept trying to get in the way 
of the Photographer, in his intermittent 
excursions, to capture more smilers for his 
camera. 

“We'll see. 1 might,” I heard bim say 
once — trying probably to let her down 
easily. Anybody could see that it was most 
improbable he could use her. 

The other figures in the festival garments 
along the wall looked at them furtively, 
occasionally, with their anxious, staring eyes 

and looked away again. 

“You'll have to wait. You'll have to 
wait!” he said more impatiently, when she | 
tried again. 

He was getting to the children now. The 
woman in black continued to obstruct him 

“No. No,” he said abruptly — in his 
hurry to get through. ‘ Wait.” 

“You'll have to stand aside,” he told her 
finally. As kindly as he could — but finally 
just the same. “You'll have to let these 
others in. Stand aside!” he repeated. “Stand 
to one side, and let these children through!” 

Then, all at once, the child herself spoke 
up —in a high, shrill voice, staring at the 
mother. 

“Don't they want me?” 

It was still in the place. You could hear 
it over the half whispers of those lifeless 
folk, who smile for a living — that shrill, 
quick terror of a suddenly panic-stricken 
child — when the bottom of the world has 
dropped away from under its feet. It was 
something real this time, too. The voice of 
a real fear, striking sharply through that 
strange caravansary of false joy and smiling. 

Several of the still inhabitants turned 
their nervous eyes toward them — and back 
again immediately, toward the center of the 


started, in their white dresses. 

“Not here either!” cried the child again. 

“Come on,” said her mother, taking her 
by the hand — back to the dressing-room 
again, 

We watched them going out, a few minutes 
afterward, from the dressing-room. We 
were the only ones that did, I believe. They 
were, all the rest of them, absorbed in the 
joy of the Advertisers’ Christmas — the 
children’s party before the camera. 

The woman did not turn to look once, but 
the child did. She had been crying a little, 
I think. There were streaks below her eyes. 
But she stopped; her big eyes were perfectly | 
dry. } 

“Cone on!” said her mother, pulling at 
her arm impatiently. 

The bright yellow curls shook; it seemed 
as if you could almost hear them jangle 
against each other. The mock ermine cape, 
dislodged, half fell from her shoulders. 

They stopped and gathered it up, and went 
on again. 

“Don't, mother. Don't!” said the little 
high voite once. “ You hurt me.” 

But the woman went on, her eyes straight 
ahead. And so they went along, out together 

the hard-faced mother, and that unhappy 
little ghost — that thing that was a child 

back to wherever they came from orig- 
inally. 

“Good Lord,” said I, turning around to 





| Jones. ‘‘What a thing to see!” 


Yes,”” Jones answered. “I believe you. 
There ought to be a law against that. It’s 
wrong. When they take the souls of them 
that way,” said Jones, “they ought to put the 
rest of them out of their pain — instead of 
letting them wander around, making mourn- 


“Poor kid,” I whispered — thinking. 
“Yeah,” said Jones, slowly — starting off 


by himself downstairs. 


COMING: More of George Kibbe 


Turner’s stories; and next month, 


“ The Bitterest Pill,” a political story [\te} tau 


by Sophie Kerr. 
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HIS is your instrument. 

satisfy the intense desire to produce beauti- 
ful melody that you have repressed and smoth- 
ered because you could not take the time to 
master the violin or piano. 
Harp is the easiest of all multi-stringed instru. 
ments to play; its use does not need years of 


You Can Play This Harp After Nine Lessons 


\ll the world realizes the romantic grace and beauty 
This beautiful, brilliant and full 
toned instrument sells at a price within reach of 
every home—$125 for the full size, and $7g for the 
Junior Model, used by small children. 

Write Now For The Free Harp Rook And Free Trial Offer 
rells you all about the Irish Harp, 
Offer, Easy Payment Plan, Home Lesson Course 
Famous Musicians. Write now— 
this literature obligates you in no way whatever. 


CLARK HARP MFG. COMPANY 
““Ortgtnators of the Irish Harp tn Amertea” 
433 S. Salina Street 
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Boston G 


will ornament thousands of Christmas trees. 
Get one of these attractive gift- 

each of your men-folks. It makes a sensible 
remembrance that any man will appreciate 
because the “Boston™ gives the 
satisfaction incomfort and service. 
covers show four beautifully colored designs 
- rter colors are black, white, tan, 
baby blue, marine blue, lavender andgray. 


At stores everywhere or by mail postpaid. 
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SEZORGE FROST Co., 











Opristmas Giving 


The solution to this perplexing 
problem is arrived 
sending of a box of 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES 


to the friend or relative. 
pretty tapes.carry a charm of 
thoughtfulness of the donor 
they prove so useful 
ways, marking all kinds of house 


Prices for any name not exceed- 





Sold by all Leading Dry Good Stores and 
Men's Furnishing Stores in the United States. 
Write us for style sheet of names 
J. & J. CASH, Limited, 

157 North Chestnut St., South Norwalk, Cons 
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The Rube 


| Continued from page 15} 
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This morning he was to have gone free. Now 
had luck played a foul trick on him and 
indefinitely postponed his liberty. . 
imes and his assistant had been working 
at top speed nearly a fortnight on the revision 
of Bigelow & Judkins’s catalogue. The ad- 
vertising manager had about half the copy in 
his desk ready for the printer. The new book 
was urgently needed by the firm. The injury 
by which Grimes had been incapacitated this 
morning, coupled with the coincident resigna- 
tion of his factotum, was certain to demoral- 
ize their department. Tom felt that the 
emergency made it his duty to stay at his 
post until the catalogue should be completed. 

But he resented bitterly the obligation 
thrust upon him. 

Fortunately, Tom reflected, he had not 
vet had time to telephone his prospeciive 
employers of his first plan to quit his present 
place at once and to assume his new responsi- 
bilities Monday. He would explain the cir- 
cumstances to them over the wire this morn- 
ing just as soon as he should be able to 
~alculate definitely how long it would take 
him to complete the catalogue alone. The 
job could be done in ten days at most, possi- 
bly in a week. In all likelihood the Premier 
Manufacturing Company did not expect him 
to give Bigelow & Judkins less than a fort- 
night’s notice. Holt’s frown lightened a lit- 
tle. After all, his manumission would be 
delayed only a few days. 

Then in a second his glare grew blacker 
than before. The beneficiary of his loyalty 
to his duty would be not only the firm that 
never had shown him any consideration, but 
also the one man in the world he really 
hated. Tom ground his teeth when he real- 
ized that by staying on with Bigelow & 
Judkins he would save Grimes his job. 

If Holt should quit today as he had in- 
tended, the firm must take immediate 
measures to reorganize the advertising de- 
partment. Tom guessed what heartless 
Bigelow was likely to do if simultaneously 
deprived of the services of both the publicity 
manager and his assistant. After swearing 
sulphurously at Grimes for getting hurt and 
at Holt for leaving without notice, he would 
crunch hjs heavy jaws in determination and 
telephone a Want Ad to the Sunday news- 
papers. The irascible senior partner often 
made important business decisions on angry 
impulse. Bigelow & Judkins probably would 
have a new advertising manager Monday 
morning if Tom were to leave the department 
headless this Saturday. 

Holt was dominated a few moments by a 
savage lust for revenge. It was then that his 
ferocious look checked the garrulity of the 
‘.“aphone girl and made her stare at him. 
He was tempted to resign as he had intended. 
But his conscience interposed. It told him 
he would be a despicable cur if he should take 
advantage of his enemy’s helplessness. ‘To 
quit today, knowing that his defection would 
react on Grimes, would be equivalent to 
kicking a cripple. There was just one hon- 
orable course open to Tom now. 

While Miss Bailey stared in perplexed 
amazement at Tom, his chest swelled with 
resurgent magnanimity. He flung from his 
mind with loathing the notion of hitting 
Grouch an unfair blow. His face flamed red 
in shame now. The rush of blood to his 
cheeks startled from the astounded girl the 
question: “Why, what ails you, Rabe?” 

“Nothing,” he mumbled. 

Without another word Tom strode past 
the telephone girl, up the aisle to Grimes’s 
desk. He snatched out the sealed envelope 
he liad poked under the edge of the roll-top 
when he came to the office this morning. 
Savagely he ripped his resignation to shreds. 
He ground them in his fists, and hurled the 
wad into his waste-basket. Then Holt 
banged himself down on the seat in front of 
his table. He jerked his rickety chair for- 
ward and attacked with ferocity the heap of 
articles he had piled in exuberation on his 
blotter only a few minutes before. 

The girl stood ominously still behind him a 
few seconds. Then her French heels clicked 
up the aisle toward Tom. He raised his head 
to confront her. 

You re no gentleman!” Miss Bailey 
scathed him first for his bad manners. Her 
curiosity, however, was far stronger than her 
indignation at his rustic ill-breeding. In a 
Moment she demanded with haughty imper- 

ce, “ Rube, what was that you tore up?” 


Gri 








“My resignation!” His answer was a 
growl. She was his goddess, but Tom 
resented any intrusion just then into his 
personal affairs. He was a bull-dog with a 
grudge. He wanted to be left alone. After 
a while he would explain everything to Miss 
Bailey, but not now. 

“Your resignation!” 
lously. 

“Yes!” Tom blurted. “I meant to quit 
this morning. I was cleaning out my table 
drawer when you came in.” He gestured 
impatiently toward the litter. “But I’ve 
changed my mind.” 

The girl exhaled her astonishment in a 
long-drawn “Oh-h-h-h!” that snapped to 
comprehension at the end. “And I’ve been 
thinking all this while you was game clear 
through!”’ she sneered. “But you’ve got a 
yellow streak a yard wide.” 

“Wha-what?” 

Tom was dumfounded. Then his face 
flushed again, to the red of detected guilt. 
He believed shrewd Miss Bailey had guessed 
unerringly the despicable revenge he mo- 
mentarily had intended to take on Grimes. 
He hung his head. 

“No wonder you can’t look a person in 
the eye!”’ the girl made Holt wince under the 
sting of her contempt. “‘ What surprises me, 
though, is that I ever supposed you was a 
man! I’ve watched you, Rube, from the 
first day you came here to work. I’ve seen 
you swallow some awful bawlings from 
Grouch without ever spitting a word back. 
I called it grit. Now I tumble it was be- 
cause you're a coward!” 

Tom was blinking dazedly at the floor 
until Miss Bailey lashed him with the ulti- 
mate epithet. He sat as if stunned. The tele- 
phone girl resumed her merciless scourging. 

““I knew you was wise that Grimes wanted 
to run you out of this office because he was 
afraid you'd get his job. I believed you had 
made up your mind like a mule not to let 
him do it, and to wallop him at the end. IT 
admired you for hanging on and taking all 
the dirt you got. Now I know why you did 
it. Because you was yellow! Grouch gave 
you a terrible raking over yesterday after- 
noon about those electrotypes you couldn't 
find. Last night when you got back to your 
room, you decided to quit cold this morning. 
But when you find your boss is down and out, 
you tear up your resignation. Why? You 
figure now, while he can’t help himself, you'll 
sneak the job away from him that you didn’t 
have the nerve to keep on fighting for!” 

Tom had jerked up his bent head. “Why, 
I never had any idea re 

“Aw, what’s the use of trying to stuff me 
with that bunk!” the telephone operator 
contemptuously snipped his protest short. 
“The way you've acted this morning gave 
you dead away. I read your scheme on your 
face as plain as if it was printed.” 

Without giving the accused any chance to 
interpose his defense Miss Bailey proceeded 
to demonstrate her keenness of perception. 
Her shrewdness was uncanny. 

“You guessed it “d be a cinch to queer 
Grouch, didn’t you?” Miss Bailey charged. 
“You knew Bigelow doesn’t like the crab a 
little bit. He won't give him any sympathy. 
He'll say it’s Grimes’s own fault he got run 
over, and he ought to be taught a lesson. 
Everybody around this office knows Bigelow 
ain’t got any heart. You sized him up right. 
He'll grab the chance to fill a can with bricks 
for Grouch, and send it over to the hospital 
ina holy minute. Now didn’t you figure just 
that way?” 

Tom could not deny the latter part of the 
indictment. He slumped in his chair, mute 
and miserable. Miss Bailey waited a mo- 
ment after her challenge. Then she pro- 
ceeded in malicious triumph to adduce more 
proofs of her perspicacity. But her new line 
of reasoning suddenly diverged from the 
truth and led her far astray. 

“T didn’t think you’d dare lie to my face!” 
she crowed over her own sapience. “I'll tell 
you the rest of your plan, too. You schemed 
to hustle — high, wide, and lively — all the 
while Grimes is laid up. You're going to 
spread yourself and show Bigcow you can 
fili Grouch’s place. Grimes ain’t any star as 
an advertising manager. Here’s your oppor- 
tunity to do some classy hammer work on 
the anvil. 

“You've doped it out about correct. Show 
Bigelow that you can do the work, and the 


she cried incredu- 
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gift 
| Sealed—the highest devel- 
oped 

world? 
For the 
woman — students — scholars 
| —travelers—for the boys at 
the front and abroad—for Milady’s desk or 
purse 


personal, a daily reminder of your 
Ne, 20 \ 


21% sizes, $2.50, 
$3, $4, 

PENS and 

Tilustrated $s. 


No. 14—Ster- 
ling, $5. 18 karat 
gold, same, $6. Ring 
for chain attachment. 
No. 20—Bakelite Trans- 
parent barrel, $3.50. 
Emblem Pen—Various orders, 
18 k., $6, solid gold $10. 

No. 21 1-2—Two gold bands. $3.50. 
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Christmas—-what better 
than a Parker Safety- 


fountain pen in the 


business man or 


there is no gift more appropriate or 


thoughtfulness and good judg- 
ment. 


Fills itself in two seconds 
by merely pressing a 
concealed, safety- 
_ sealed button. 
See your Parker Deal- 
N er’s special holiday 
display of Parker 
Pens in Xmas 
All 
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The only pen in the world 
with no holes in the wall 
for ink to escape on the 
hands, clothing, fine linens, 
dainty purses. Carried in any 
position—it can’t leak—it’s 


SAFETY-SEALED. 


In case of accident to filling 
mechanism, it automatically changes from a 
self-filler to a non-se:f-filler. Not put out of 
commission as would be the old 
style hole-in-the-wall type. 
Parker Pen Company 
144 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


li) Initials or mono- 


gram on foun- 
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distinctive- 
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old Shylock’ll hop to the chance of operating 
on Grimes for his salary while the poor crab’s 
flat on his back over there at the hospital. 
Most likely you can put your scheme across. 
You'll draw down a raise of about six bones 
a week for yourself — maybe ten. And you'd 
sell your soul and throw in your conscience 
for that much money!”’ 

Miss Bailey here turned her back, as if she 
could not endure for another moment the 
sight of so contemptible a wretch as Holt. 
She kept on talking, however, while she 
swept toward the girls’ locker-room, a dozen 
steps away, Without pausing she finished 
over her shoulder the harshest excoriation 
of her tongue. 

“T’'ve got no use for Grimes myself; but 
I'd be ashamed to take advantage of my 
worst enemy after he was crippled. I despise 
you! I only hope you get what you've got 
coming. And don’t you ever dare speak to 
me again!” 

The switchboard operator was at the door 
of the girls’ locker-room now. She jerked it 
open, flounced in, and slammed it shut. 

Tom was dazed when her tirade first swept 
away from the facts. The merited welts she 
had laid on him made him flinch. The begin- 
ning of her unjust flagellation astounded, 
rather than hurt him. Holt crouched beside 
his table like an enraged bull-dog ready to 
hurtle himself at the wielder of the lash. 
Then he sagged back in his seat. 

The damming of his passion of rage against 
the telephone operator had a quieting effect 
on Holt after two or three minutes. The 
longer he waited for her reappearance, the 
less was he inclined to do what he had in- 
tended when she put the door between them. 
He had meant then to hurl the truth at her 
the instant she should emerge. Instead he 
made up his mind now to tell her nothing of 
what he planned to do for Grimes. After the 
cruel things she had said, Miss Bailey did not 
deserve to know from his lips what his real 
purposes were. She should be humiliated 
later by learning from other people in the 
office and from his own conduct how cruelly 
she had misjudged him. Tom wondered how 
he ever could have thought he loved a girl 
so heartless. He was sure now that he hated 
her. He was very young, his ideal had been 
killed, and he had become a cynic. 

. 


HE other clerical employees of Bigelow 

& Judkins began straggling through the 
street entrance before Miss Bailey issued 
from the girls’ locker-room. Promptly at 
half-past eight the senior partner himself 
came. His blustering arrival produced the 
effect of a hot brick plunged into a kettle of 
tepid water. Activity boiled up all over the 
general office. Bigelow evidently was in 
especially bad humor this morning. 

Tom saw the switchboard operator beard 
the old bear in his den with her message about 
Grimes. He heard her shrill voice in apolo- 
getic narration of the particulars of the acci- 
dent, so far as she knew them. Then the 
senior partner snarled a command at the girl. 
Miss Bailey scurried from his office. 

“Mr. Bigelow wants you!” she called to 
Tom. 

She flung up her head and sniffed as he 
passed her in the aisle. His jaw squared and 
hardened. He marched in stiff erectness to 
the sanctum. Ilis ireful employer was stamp- 
ing up and down the room. 

“Grimes, the fool, got himself run over by 
an automobile this morning!” Bigelow 
charged wrathfully, in a tone that could be 
heard all over the general office. “Just when 
we need him most! I want that new cata- 
logue right away, and it’s only half done. 
How much do you know about it, Holt?” 

“Nearly everything,” was Tom's prompt 
answer. “Ive been working on the revisions 
with Mr. Grimes for a week.” 

“Could you get the book out by your- 
self?”’ Bigelow asked sharply. 

“Yes, sir.” 

The senior partner declared without fur- 
ther preliminaries, “ You ought to be familiar 
with most of the work in the advertising 
department. You've been here over six 
months. Do you think you can hold down 
the job now Grimes is laid up?” 

“T know Ican.”” Tom spoke with confidence. 

Bigelow appraised him shrewdly. Then he 
decided. “I believe you could, too—with a 
little coaching from me once in a while. 
Holt, I'm going to give you a chance at it.” 
The senior partner stepped to the door, 
which Tom had left ajar, and latched it. 
Bigelow continued confidentially, “Grimes 
never has suited me. He doesn't get along 
with anybody in the office, either. He’s too 
independent. I’ve been planning to let him 
out soon, and this is a good time. I'll send 
his salary over to the hospital and notify him 
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he needn’t come back. Now you do the beg 
you can, Holt. Come to me if you get stuck 
If I see you are going to be able to handle the 
work, I'll pay you eighteen dollars a week” 

The senior partner dropped into his chair 
and smiled with complacence at the luck 
young man he just had brevetted head of th 
advertising department. He rubbed his 
hands together unctuously. Then Tom 
spoke, and Bigelow’s beaming face froze jp. 
stantly in resentment. 

“Thank you, sir, for your confidence 
However, I don’t care to take the position, 
I have an offer of another job, which | intend 
toaccept today. Of course]l won't leave you 
in the lurch about the catalogue. I'l] stay 
and help out with it unless Mr. Grimes Te- 
covers in time to finish the copy.” 

Bigelow opened his mouth. 
prudently gulped his choler. 

“T am somewhat surprised, Mr. Holt,” 
he commented icily, “that you don’t con. 
sider the. position of advertising manager for 
Bigelow & Judkins commensurate to your 
ability. If my recollection is correct, you 
had no experience at all in publicity work 
before we hired you. But you must decide 
for yourself whether or not it is wise to under. 
take new responsibilities with a different firm, 
whose line naturally will be strange to you.” 

“Yes,” Tom agreed with disconcerting 
readiness, “I must decide that.” 

“Perhaps it is a question of compensa. 
tion,” the senior partner suggested haughtily, 
“Tam not very familiar with what you have 
been doing; probably I have underrated 
your present value to us. If you are leavi 
our employment because you have been 
offered a somewhat larger salary elsewhere, 
I am sure we should be willing to meet your 
expectations in that regard.” 

“No, that wasn’t it,” Tom denied. He 
calmly explained, “I want to broaden my 
experience. There's a much better opportu- 
nity to do that where I’m going. Your line 
is dairy specialties only. I-prefer a more 
general business.” 

Bigelow drew far back into his shell of 
hauteur. “Very well,” he remarked, as if 
the matter were of trivial importance. “I 
understood you to say you would remain 
until Mr. Grimes is able to return?” 

“TI don’t like to promise that I'll stay over 
two weeks,” Tom cautiously amended. “It 


Then he 


wouldn't be fair to ask my new employers‘ 


to wait longer than that for me.” 

“T think we shall not need to detain you 
even a fortnight, Mr. Holt.” Bigelow’s tone 
was acid. “Without doubt you can finish 
the new catalogue within five or six days. 
By the way, have you the keys to Grimes’s 
desk so you can get the copy he prepared?” 

“No, sir.” 

The senior partner unclasped a jingling 
ring from his pocket chain. He tossed it 
across his blotter. “Try those,” he ordered. 
“Probably one of them will fit the lock.” 

Tom walked out with the keys, thanking 
his lucky stars that he did not have to work 
much longer in that old curmudgeon’s office. 
Ile came to his chief's desk and thrust the 
first key into the lock. The catch would not 
release. Holt jerked out the key he had 
tested and selected another. He glanced up 
quickly at sight of a green batiste dress be- 
side him. Miss Bailey had summoned het 
friend the filing clerk to relieve her at the 
switchboard. While she kept her eyes 
warily on Bigelow’s door, she modified her 
own prescription of relations with Tom, in 
order to sear him again with her contempt. 
She lowered her sneering voice discreetly. 

“Well, Rube, I see you landed the job. 
I suppose you got the big raise, too? I guess 
you ve changed your-mind about hot-footing 
aver to the hospital to see how Grimes 3 
haven't you? It ain't necessary now. He's 
a dead one, all right, and you're the heir. But 
it would have been kind of decent of you not 
to move into his place before the corpse got 
cold.” : 

Tom glared in fury at the girl he had 
thought half an hour ago he loved. He 
would not deign to explain himself. He just 
blurted a harsh prediction. 

“Miss Bailey, you'll be sorry for what 
you've said this morning!” : 

She mocked him with a laugh of derision. 
“You don’t say so!” she jeered. Then het 
eyes snapped. “ Much obliged for the wart 
ihg; though I’d ought to have known without 
your threatening me, that a fellow whos 
yellow enough to sneak a sick mans 
wouldn't be above taking revenge on 2 gi 
Now I'll tell you something, Mr. Smart 
Aleck. I'll be working for Bigelow & Judkins4 
long while after you draw your last pay here. 

“Of course you are right,” Tom responé 
sarcastically, with equivocal meaning. “You 
couldn't possibly be wrong about any 
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We'll consider it settled, then, that I’m to 


leave the office first. But I have a few things 
to do before I go. Excuse me now, please.” 

He bent to fit another key in the desk lock. 

His attitude of indifference to her opinion 
of him seemed to exasperate Miss Bailey 
anew. She stiffened with a jerk that left her 
chin two inches higher than its normal level. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Holt! Of course 
your time is very valuable since your promo- 
tion. I'll remember that hereafter.” The 
girl stamped her foot. “I'll never speak to 
you again!” 

She flounced angrily back down the aisle 
to her post. 

“Thanks!” Tom called after her. 

Then he laughed aloud, as unpleasantly as 
he could. He was gratified to notice that 
Miss Bailey’s shoulders writhed under her 
green batiste. He gloated for two or three 
seconds over the anticipation of humiliating 
the telephone girl utterly when he should 
quit Bigelow & Judkins’s employment next 
week. Then he savagely resumed testing the 
senior partner’s keys in the lock of Grimes’s 
desk. After nearly a dozen unsuccessful at- 
tempts, Tom sprung the catch and rolled up 
the lid with a bang. He went to the private 
office and returned the key-ring to Bigelow. 

“Report to me the first thing Monday 
what you can do about the catalogue, Holt,” 
grunted the head of the firm. “I sha’n’t have 
time to go into it with you today.” 

The senior partner ferociously pawed at 
his mail again. On Saturdays the office 
closed at one o’clock. Judkins was out of 
town; so Bigelow had a double quota of let- 
ters this morning. 

As Tom was leaving the sanctum, he re- 
membered that he must telephone to the 
Premier Manufacturing Company. He cogi- 
tated briefly just outside the senior partner's 
door. If he should talk to his future em- 
ployers through Bigelow & Judkins’s switch- 
board, Miss Bailey in all likelihood would 
“listen in” during the conversation. He 
was not willing that she should know his 
plans just yet. Tom therefore decided to 
telephone from a public pay-station in the 
next block. He turned down the aisle toward 
the front door of the office, instead of in 
the direction of his desk. He halted at the 
railing gate and called nonchalantly to the 
switchboard operator: 

“ Back in fifteen minutes.” 

It was one of Bigelow & Judkins’s rules 
that employees who left the office in the 
course of business hours must inform the 
telephone operator of their reasons and how 
long they expected to be away. Miss Bailey 
seized her opportunity now to humble the 
new advertising manager. 

“Where ’re you going?” 
snippishly. 

The near-by clerks looked up from their 
desks in surprise. Her tone was purposely 
loud and insolent. 

Tom turned so that he confronted the girl 
on the high stool. Her eyes were on a level 
with his, and he looked into them squarely. 
He replied to her sharp question with delib- 
erate distinctness. 

“Just to telephone.” 

Then he faced about and strode on to the 
door. Behind him he could hear a growing 
chorus of giggles and chuckles. Miss Bailey's 
penchant for “listening in’ was common 
knowledge in the office. Tom grinned at her 
discomfiture. 

At the pay station he called the president 
of the Premier Manufacturing Company. 
Holt very dignifiedly accepted the position 
that had been tendered to him by mail, and 
announced that two weeks from the comirig 
Monday he would report for duty. Before 
he had time to say anything more, he was 
interrupted by a protest. 

“Why, I understood you could come at 
once! From what you said when you were over 
to see tis Thursday evening, I assumed you'd 
be able to leave where you are most any time.” 

Tom nervously informed the president 
about the accident to Grimes, and explained 
Bigelow & Judkins’s consequent predicament 
regarding the catalogue. 

“Of course I oughtn’t to put them in a 
hole, Mr. Winslow,” he concluded. 

“We have nothing to do with that,” grum- 
bled the executive of the Premier Manufac- 
turing Company. “Our work can’t be held | 
up two weeks. One of the reasons we ‘de- | 
cided to hire you was because we understood | 
you could get away from your present place 
on short notice.” 

“But the advertising manager hadn’t been 
hurt when I talked to you Thursday,” Tom 
reminded placatingly. He was getting appre- 
hensive. “I already have promised Mr. 
Bigelow that I wouldn’t leave him in the | 
lurch about his new catalogue. Won't a | 
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Scholars and professional men everywhere will find this masterpiece of 
American scholarship a veritable necessity. 

Women of the family will find the New International provides the means 
for entering into the broader life that is their rightful inheritance. 
Children are indeed fortunate if they can have for their education so 
fascinating a background as the New International. 

Owing to Strikes and other unforeseen delays in publishing vols. 23 and 24, we have 
decided to allow Christmas purchasers the benefit of present low introductory price. 


80,000 articles— (30,000 more than any other encyclopaedia) covering every subject of 
human interest, written in compact, understandable manner. 
Every subject has a separate article—there is no searching 
through complicated indexes. 
IlMustrations—that really illustrate, in colors, and black and 
white, splendid portraits, productions of masterpieces, etc 
Bibliography—at the end of every important article the re 
is a list of books on the subject for further reading, invalu 
able to the student. 
Thoroughly international—-in character and scope; 
treating more American and foreign subjects than are 
to be found in any other Encyclopaedia. 
War Articles—The New International is the only 2/ 
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encyclopaedia wr tten since the great war began. 
The causes and progress of the world struggle are 
analyzed and discussed by authorities in a & 
special 75-page article. 3/ 


odd, 
Thin Paper—durable and easily handled. : 
For school, college and library use, a special v7 ce Co 
binding of ‘library buc kram is provided. 2 Publishers 


Mail the coupon today for descriptive 
booklet, specimen pages, maps, illus- 
trations, courses of Reading and Study, 
all of which we will gladly send you 
free of charge. But do it now be- 
fore Christmas plans interfere. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Inc., 
Publishers 


Mail this ~_- § 
today. 


449 Fourth Ave., 
New York City 
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I-ttnors, Chicago, 54 Scott St., Box 9 


Chicago Kindergarten Institute 


year Class Organized February rst, 1917, 
Residence and class rooms are combined. 
course. Ideal location near Lake Shore Drive. 
trated catalog address 





23rd An- 
nual Mid- 
Students’ 
Two-vear 
For illus- 


) The University of Chicago 
HOME sort tier itetinatrec: 
STUDY 
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Miss Beard’s School for Girls 4,coe™ 











is hool, 13 
Mitchel Lower miles from New York. College prepar: itory, special 
25th Year UJ. of C. (Div. B) Chicago, Ill. t courses. Music, Art; Domestic Arts and Science. Super- 
ements | vised physical work. Separate department for younger 
girls. Catalog. Miss Lucie C 


BEARD 
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Iittnors, Chicago, 25-430 S. Wabash Ave. 
; > - 
Chicago Normal School ™,, Psvsics- 
Mid-year class begins February rst, 1917. Two year 
Normal course for physical directors, playground super- 
visors. Students entering at that time are prepared fur 


Ittrnors, Chicago, 29044 Michigan Blvd., Box y2. 

s . Kinder- 
National Kindergarten College ovr\S 
and Primary Training. Two-year course. Mid-year class 
begins Jan. 29th,r917. Freshman course may becompleted 


by Aug. roth, ror7. Resident dormitories on College 
grounds. Accredited. Send for illustrated catalog. senior class in September, 1917. Three dormitories. Stro ng 
° ELizaBeTH HARRISON, President. faculty. For catalog address SECRETARY 














COPY THIS SKETCH 
and let me see what you can do with it. Illus 
trators and cartoonists earn from $20.00 t 
$125.00 a week or more tieal system 
of personal individual lessons by mail will de 
velop your talent. 


Itirnors, Chicago, 4200 Gund Boulevard, Dept. 73. 
$ Or PHYSICAL 
American College “f,..cxtiox 
Physical Director— Playground Worker. This 
new, interesting profession pays well. Young 
men and women prepare in two years at Amer- 
ican College of Physical Education and step 
into good paying positions in public schools, 
colleges, playgrounds, etc. Strong faculty, 
thorough course, accredited College, excellent 
playground department, large building, dormi- 
tory for girls. Next term begins February 1. 
Athletic Views and Catalog free. 


Fifteen years’ successful work for semagagere 
and magazines qualifies me te teach you, 
Send me your sketch of President Wilson with 
60 in stamps and I will send you « test lesson 
plate, also collection of drawings showing possi- 


bilities for YOU. 
The Landon School gf Etusteatin 


1442 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0. 
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SO St. Andrew's College 


Toronto yeves ae ee, | @anada 


poten, Nerney ¥ ‘Shgsen ih cnarestion. 

e Playi ields. xcellent Situation. 

° REV D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A., LL.D., 
Calendar sent on application. Headmaster 






























Fire Chief Croker 
built himself a house 
down on Long Island. 


When his guests were 
assembled at dinner, he 
told them the next room 
was afire. 


“But don’t worry,” 
said Croker. “I shut the 


door.” 


It was a test to prove the absolute safety of the fireproof house — 


built of 


NATCO:-HOLLOW/: TILE 


A veteran fireman knows houses as a doctor knows anatomy. You 
can’t fool him on construction. He has had to rip it apart too often in 
the search for the hidden spark. 

Grosvenor Atterbury, the famous architect, says “Natco is an ideal 
construction material. 

Why? Because Natco construction means permanent, strong, solid 
walls, partitions and floors, everlastingly fireproof. 

Because Natco construction is cheaper than brick or concrete, and while more expensive 
than frame, the resulting economies in maintenance and insurance will in the course of a 
few years offset this initial increased outlay. 

Because the Natco wall means lower coal bills, more comfort, no vermin, no dampness 

-a single thickness of the big hollow tile with stucco outside and plaster inside, and your 
modern and efficient wall is complete. 

Want to know Rg about Natco? 
Ask vour architect e knows. Or send 
us ten cents for 32- ses handbook, “Fire- 
proof Houses,” with 25 illustrations of 
modern and artistic homes, combining 
economy, comfort and safety. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PRGDFING 
COMPANY 


308 Federal Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 


This is a Natco XXX Hollow Tile, of the type used 
for residence wall construction. These big units 
mean quick and strong construction and everlasung 
safety against fire. Note the air cells which make 
the Natco wall temperature and damp proof, and 
the patented dovetail scoring on the surface for a 
strong mechenical bond with decorative outside 
stucco and inside plaster. No studding or lath is re- 
quired. There is a Natco tile for every building 
purpose, from smallest residence to largest sky 
scraper. It is the most modern building material 
made. 


THE MATERIAL THAT MADE THE SKYSCRA 
LANA is Preardne LF 


Elegant, Prectic al 
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What 15¢ ning YO 


The little matter of 1$¢ in stamps or coin will bring you the Pathfinder 13 weeks on trial. The Pathfinder js 
weekly. publis hed at the Nation’ s Center, for the Nati 





and only thetruth;r lyear. Th Wy sede ¢ bill w thout emptying the purse; it« 

posted on whatis going n the world, at the least expense of time or money, this is your means. If you wanta paperin your he me 
which i r le, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. fy a would | appreciatea paper which pt pier ng 
clearly fair rief ere it oe oe w that you might like s hs paper. and we will send the Path fin«le 

43 weeks we are glad to iuvest in new Friends. Box 28, Washington, D. c. 


™ Nation’s 2 


an illustrated 


; a pape: that prints all the news of the _— and that tells the truth 
osts but $1 a year. Ifyou want to kee; 





If you make 
’ AGENTS !:2== 
$1200a year, 


—s should get in touch with us, the 

manufacturers of transparent 
4 i Knives and Razors in U.S.and we will 
show you how to make more, Special outfit offer, 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., § Bar St. CANTON, OHIO 
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this wrapper 


Atwood Grapefrui 


Recommended by Physicians for Rheumatism. 


As to Flavor, in a Class by Itself. 


Price about the same as the common variety. 





| week from 
| anxious Holt queried. 











Monday be soon enough?” 

“No,” Winslow bluntly insisted. “There's 
another man I can get right off. If you aren't 
able to start with us the first of the week as 
we expected, we'll have to send for the other 
fellow. I'm sorry, Holt. Ud rather have 
you. But our advertising campaign is almost 
a month late now, and we can’t afford to 
delay any longer.” 

Tom was panic-stricken. 

“*IT—I'll see what I can do,” he temporized. 
“How soon do you have to know?” 

“Saturday is a short day with us. If Pm 
going to notify the other man to come, I must 
do it by ten o'clock. Vl wait until then for 
you to call me up,” the president of the 
Premier Manufacturing Company concluded 
grudgingly. 

“T will telephone you again within an 
hour,” agreed Tom. 

“All right, Holt. Good-by! 

“Good-by, Mr. Winslow!” 


OM hurried back to the office. He went 

at once to the senior partner's open door. 
The sanctum was empty. The flat-top desk 
was cleared of letters. There was no hat on 
the hook in the corner. A premonition made 
Holt look seared. He ran down the aisle to 
the switchboard and barked a peremptory 
question at the operator. 

“Where's the boss? I 
stantly!” 

His harsh voice and imperious manner 
plainly intimidated Miss Bailey. She ap- 
peared afraid to be impudent. now lest she 
interfere in some important matter of busi- 
ness with which the new advertising manager 
had been charged. 

“ Milwaukee called up right after you went 
out,” she snapped. “The Universal Dairy 
Supplies Company’s pasteurizer outfit in 
their largest Wisconsin creamery just broke 
down. Mr. Bigelow turned all his mail over 
to Mr. Jones and ran to the depot to catch 
the nine-o’clock train.” 

Tom glanced at the clock. 
right angle marked the hour. 
and grew limp. He felt very weak. His 
midriff seemed to have caved. Dazedly he 
stared at Bigelow’s pile of correspondence, 
now in the chief clerk’s letter basket. Then 
he turned from the switchboard and stumbled 
up the aisle. While he passed the desks and 
tables, he was only vaguely conscious that the 
office had become very still. His own big 
problem filled his mind. Tom dropped 
heavily into Grimes’s chair 

What should he do? Holt asked himself 
the question frantically. Temptation urged 
that he owed no loyalty to Bigelow & Jud- 
kins; that he would be a fool to sacrifice his 
new position just to keep a promise made to 
the firm he meant to leave in a few days 
anyhow. 

\fter seven months in the city he was still 
‘The Rube.” He gritted his teeth. No mat- 
ter what it might cost him, he must make 
good his pledge. If the Premier Manufactur- 
ing Company should refuse him longer time 
to communicate with Bigelow in Milwaukee, 
Tom would telephone Mr. Winslow at ten 
o'clock that he could not start work Mon- 
day. The fine new job he had almost in his 
grasp would be snatched by the other 
candidate. 

If his problem had not involved his code 
of honor, Holt might have found another 
solution. But he was inflexibly determined 
to keep his costly promise to the senior 
partner. 

While Holt brooded over his accumulated 
wrongs and desperately tried to find a way 
out of his predicament, the front door of the 
office opened. There was a stir of excitement 
in the big room. Tom, plunged deep in im- 
potent wrath, futilely cudgeled his wits to 
show him how he could éscape honorably from 
Bigelow & Judkins’s employment Within the 
next fifty minutes. He was unaware of the 
sudden rustle of voices and of the scraping of 
chairs. He did not raise his head until a 
man hobbled up the aisle to the desk where he 
sat. A familiar, snarling voice spoke to him. 
Astounded, Holt stared up at Grimes. 

Bigelow & Judkins’s advertising manager 
wore a gauze bandage over his forehead. 
Strips of pink court-plaster criss-crossed one 
lumpy check. The other appeared bruised 
and livid. Grimes’s nose was discolored, and 
abnormal in size and shape. His mouth 
showed cuts, and the lips were puffed. One 
eye had swollen half shut. The clothes 
Grouch wore had been torn in many places 


must know in- 


The hands at a 
He groaned, 
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and were stained with dirt. The advertig: 
manager stood gingerly, as if he felt sore 
over. But the one serviceable optic he fixed 
on his assistant glared balefully. 

“It’s too bad to disappoint you, Rube,” 
Grimes drawled; “but I'm not dead yet. 
That's my desk. At least I haven’t had any 
official notice that you're my successor” 
The snarling tone ended in a sn: apped com. 
mand, like the crack of a whip over a slave's 
back. “Get up!” 

Tom rose slowly. An ecstatic peace first 
prickled all through him. He wanted to gj 
and whistle; he felt so boyishly, gloriously 
happy. A broad grin illuminated his face. 
He was free! Grimes had come back! 

Then for a second or two Tom saw red. 
The muscles of his whole body tensed as his 
fists knotted. Barely in time he remembered 
the better way to square his long overdye 
grudge ag: ainst the tyrant. 

“Grouch,” he said very delibe rately, and 
loud enough to be heard by every body i in the 
office, “you're an ungrateful, low -lived pup. 
Last night I was offered a better Position 
with another concern. I meant to resign this 
morning. I stayed on here today and was 
going to stick until the « atalogue was in the 
printer’s hands, just to save your job for you, 
Bigelow wanted me to take it so he could kick 
you out. I refused, and treated you as if you 
were & W hite man that had got hurt. But 
you're a yellow dog! It’s lucky for you 
you're bunged up already. If you wasn't,” 
Tom finished with a growl of disappoint- 
ment, “I'd change the color of your miser. 
able carcass to black and blue.” 

Holt turned contemptuously from Grimes 
and jammed on his hat. Then he stalked to 
the switchboard. The operator, who had 
overheard every word, huddled on her perch, 
Her face blanched. He picked up a telephone 
from the nearest desk. 

“Give me the city line,” 
riously. 

As though she were hypnotized, the girl 
obeyed. She sat silent and quivering while 
he talked over the wires. 

Tom spoke a number to Central. 
minute later the 
Manufacturing 
“Hello!” 

‘This is Mr. Holt,’ Tom informed. “Mr. 
Grimes was not hurt so seriously as I thought 
when | ‘phoned you a few minutes ago. He 
has just returned to the office; so I sha’n't 
have to stay here any longer. I've resigned. 
I'm ready to take charge of your advertising 
department this morning. Ill be over within 
thirty minutes.” 

“Fine!” Winslow exclaimed delightedly. 
“We'll be looking for you.” 


he ordered impe- 


Half a 
president of the Premier 
Company responded with 


Ho replaced the telephone on the desk. 
He transfixed Miss Bailey with the gleam 
from his eyes. There was a mixture of fright 
and anguish in the expression on her face. 
Holt exulted in his triumph. Then, all at 
once, he was unaccountably sorry for Miss 
Bailey. Always before she had appeared self- 
sufficient and haughty. Now she looked just 
frail and little. She was pitiably girlish— 
not at all like the young goddess who had 
held him awed for seven months. She seemed 
for the first time to need to be loved. And 
how lovable she looked! He forgot she had 


been a cat. She was only a scared kitten now. 


Her dry lips parted tremblingly. A qua 
ering whisper issued from them. 
“Oh, Mr. Holt, I'm so ashamed! I dont 


expect you to forgive me, but I want you te 
know why I acted so. It it hurt me more 
than I could stand when I thought you wasn't 
fine and square. It was just as if youd 
killed someone I — I liked more than any- 
body else I ever knew.” 

His countenance was suddenly alight with 
glorious joy. Ina rush all his great desire for 
Miss Bailey flooded back. But Mr. Holt was 
not timid and bashful as The Rube had been. 
He stepped forward and swiftly caught the 

hand of “his girl.” He whispered ardently 
back to her. ; 

“TI understand — everything! We cant 
talk now. But I'll be here at one o'clock 
when the office closes.” 

She stared dumbly Then 
he T lashes fe Il. 

“All right!” she gasped. 

Tom grinned, and squeezed her slender 
fingers hard. He loosed her hand, 
straightened to his full height. He turned 
about to face his former associates. Holt 
forgiven all the world, even Grimes. ~ 
by, folks!” he called his valediction. 


into his eyes. 


NEXT MONTH: Business stories by Cameron Mackenzie and 


Edward Mott Woolley; and a brilliant discussion by Cleveland 
“Is Honesty the Best Policy?” 


Moffett of the old query, 
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From 1} cents 
an hour to 


Railroad Official 


T eighteen Frank R. Judd was a 
see at 
machinist’s helper, earning 14 cents 
anhour, One day he marked the coupon of an 
American School advertisement. Before he had 
finished bis course he was holding a te position in 
the engineering department of the Illinois Central 
ilroad, *‘Because I had the proper training,”’ says 
Mr. Judd, “‘other_ advances were rapid.”” Today he is 
Engineer of Buildings for the entire 6000-mile system. 
He has made his mark. 


Make Your Mark 


Just put an “X” before the position in life that 
you want to fill — we’!l tell you how easily you can fit 
yourself for it, Marking coupon will bring full partic- 
ulars—free and withoutobligation, Investigate today. 


American .sckeel 
Dept. G.1029 
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American School of Correspondence, Dept. G 10294 Chicago, U.S. A. 
Gentlemen: Please send me booklet and tell me how 
Ican fit myself for the position marked X. 





| ana Electrical Engineer 
a blee, Light & Power Supt....... Business Law 
Hydroelectric Engineer i 

kk Telephone Engineer 

| = Architect 
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ccountant 
Architectural Draftsman ...... Cert’f’d Public Ace’nt] 
Building Contractor _...... P| D 
_Building Superintendent _...... Bookkeeper ] 
Structural Engineer _t#«..... Fire Ins. I 


nspector 
uidte Fire Ins. Adjuster 
come Fire Ins. Expert 


"Structural Draftsman 
Mechanical Engineer 
..Mechanica! Draftsman 











| lec al Draftsman __e=..... Sanitary Engineer 
| Civil Engineer «--e- P bamber ] 
Engineer eeuee tion Engineer 

«Shop Foreman oeeees Automobile Engineer 
... Shop Superintendent Automobile Repair: 
..Sheet Metal Draftaman Nege vy 

] We also prepare for civil service e i in all eng - | 
ing subjects. 
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Any Watch Wanr 
on CREDIT 


One Customer Writes : *! »»" bt = 
a 

today and our watch inspector says its the best time keeper on 
the road. Please find losed my last ithly p t 
$1.00." We have thousands of such letters on file from satisfied 
customers, who have bought from us on 


30 Days Trial Rxprces bait 


You take no chances with me. Iam ‘ Square Deal’’ Miller and 
I trast the people. That is why I am doing the greatest credit 
Watch, Diamond and Jewelry business in the world. 


Watches Guaranteed tor 25 Years 


i Smash the Terms 


Ze REFERENCES DEMANDED 


terms will surely suit you. You get unlimited credit. 
A Charge ACCOUNT the same kind of credit you 
rere encanta get 


from your grocer No 
Matter where you live or what your income might be, you 
can now own the finest of watches, a beautiful diamond or 
‘ny rare jewelry and never miss the money. 


Catalog FREE ,~—4 me your name and ad- 


and . so I can mail you Free 
4 Postpaid the most beautiful catalog of its kind ever print- 
+ I want you to have this book. It'sa gem. Write TODAY 


Square Deal MILLER, Pres. 
Miller-Hoefer Co, 767 os dy 


Reduce Your Girth 


Without Starving, Dragging, Sweating or Acrobatics. 
LET US SEND YOU ““ AUTO MASSEUR METHOD” 
BOTA 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL sexes 

hen you see your fat disa pearta ou 
will wish to purchase. Use tt 40 Says 
at our expense, Write to-day. 





















Auto-Massear Co. 14 West 87th Street 
Dept. 25, New York City 








The Straight Road 


| Continued from page 27} 





We saw mother and son shoulder to 
| Poinsettia; then Rosalie and I started for 
the bungalow. 

“You look sort of bowled over,” Rosalie 
began in that familiar drawl of hers as soon 
as we were alone. “This is the first you 
heard about it?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“I guess you've been too busy to read the 
papers.” She was diving into that reticule 
which she called her war bag as she spoke. 
|“We ran her picture yesterday.” She 

brought out a copy of the usual Sunday 
Clarion, folding it to show a cut of Miss 
| Chandler on the front. 

“An overdose of medicine taken by mis- 
take has fatal results,” she read from the 
open paragraph below it. 

“Oh,” I said, “that was it.” 





her fine dark eyes a bit derisive. 

“Sounds better than suicide. She fixed 
it so her friends could say the other, anyhow. 
Saved her face. It’s what I'd do. If ever I 
get to where I can’t go on, Cal, you just look 
for me to fix up a plausible theory for the 
coroner it’s only decent.” 

“Rosalie,” I began after a moment’s 
hesitation, “what makes you think that 
she’d got to where she couldn’t go on?” 

“Used to have lots of money,” said Rosa- 
lie. “‘ Been spending her capital. It’s all gone. 


Life isn’t worth living to that sort of folks | 
It’s her | 
She had the right to quit — any way | 


without money, and plenty of it. 
affair. 
she wanted to. Say, tell me about the riots.” 

I gave Rosalie the main points of what I 
had seen at Las Palmas. 

“Gosh!” she kept ejaculating. “Gosh!” 
Then: “That's big stuff, Cal. Lord, 
that’s big!’ She sniffed contemptuously. 
“Doesn't sound much like what we ran in 
the Clarion. But of course we're always on 
the side of the dirty sneaks. Your friend 
Harvey Watkins — husband of the lady 
with the pillow that ‘cost’ 
the Stanleys. He got Bill on long-distance 
Sunday night and filled him up to the neck. 


You'd have thought the hop-pickers were | 


cannibals. Well, so long, honey. It’s aw- 
fully good to have you back here safe and 
sound — and this young’un of yours — he 
grows like a weed.” 

She swooped down on Boy near the door, 
pulled him around and gave him a little 
thump which he liked instead of the kiss a 
small boy is apt to be dodging when an ad- 
miring woman grabs him. “I’m going to 
come some afternoon and get you two and 
take you to a movie,” she declared as she left. 

How good and usual and commonplace it 
all seemed! 

And Miss Chandler was safe. 


Chapter XXI 


IGHT there in that little wistaria- 

wrapped bungalow of Frank Hollis 
Dale’s, the lovely place I had stared at so 
wistfully from my one window the first 
morning in San Vicente, I lived for the next 
six months. When the rains came Boyce 
tracked in mud over that kitchen linoleum 
I had seen our celebrity washing up. My 
typewriter sat where his used to sit; I 
plugged away at its keys, facing the historic 
spot where Dr. Rush had knocked him 
sprawling. ; 

Now that I didn’t try so hard, success 
came to me. To put it in a few words, long 
ago I had suggested to Dr. Rush popular 
articles on medical subjects, written just in 
the vivid, spontaneous way that he talked; 
he took up the idea, dictated the stuff to me, 
let me get it into the form I had planned for 
him, made a hit with it, gave me lots of 
credit, and I soon had the job of helping him 
revise, recast, and make ready the manu- 
script for a book publisher. I was to read 
the proofs. Dr. Rush was as pleased and 
excited as a boy over this success in a new 
line. He treated me like a partner, tele- 
graphed me twice about the matter while I 
was up in Corinth at the trial. 

My work with him led to other work. I 
was offered a part-time position at the 
Normal — visiting secretary — that paid 
very well indeed. It was easy for me to keep 
Boy with me, in kindergarten for the morn- 
ings, and with a school-girl to look after him 
when I couldn’t be at home afternoons. A 


Man’s Justice 


| shoulder going up to the front steps of the | 


Rosalie looked at me, her head on one side, 


is attorney for | 
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Should You Own a Car? 


Costs now as little as $1.00 a day. The Guaranty Plan 
makes buying a car easy for responsible folks in good credit 
standing. Stripped of all verbal trimmings—it is simply good 
banking accommodation made available—anywhere—on the 
security of the car itself. 


Thousands of people who can afford cars find the Guaranty Plan a great 
convenience. Its terms are standard—nothing is added to the cost of the car. 
Time Payments under the Guaranty Plan are as safe, dignified and proper as 
buying a home,—under an arrangement where monthly payments, about like 
rent, will make you the owner in a few months. $25,000,000.00 worth of cars 
have been financed already on the Guaranty Plan. 


But Don’t Be Extravagant. 


Everybody in America wants to own acar. That’s clear from the tens of 
thousands of letters written us. Undoubtedly this desire is strong enough in 
some people to lead them into extravagance—which we discourage. Maybe you 
underestimate the responsibility. 


; For the benefit of those who want cars—but who want to know in advance 
if they really can afford them—we announce the 


“Try - Before -You- Buy Plan” 


You want your new car next spring—say in April. That’s four months away. 
The best way to “Try-Before-You-Buy” is to start making monthly savings in 
the same amount as required under the Guaranty Purchase Plan. If you find 
taking this amount from your monthly income is too much of a burden then 
you know you can’t afford a car. You learn this before you buy it—you with- 
draw your savings with interest and no harm is done, 


If you find you can afford to keep up the monthly payments, your savings 
for the four months will secure you immediate delivery of the car of your choice. 
Then a few more monthly payments and the car is entirely yours. 


If you can’t afford a car we don’t want to help you buy it. If you can afford 
one—no better way to prove it to yourself than on the 


“Try - Before-You-Buy” Plan—$1.00 a Day 


saved and deposited each month for four months will buy a standard make 
$360.00 Touring Car under the Guaranty Plan. You get your car at the opening 
| of the motor season. You continue your payments at the same rate—$30.90 a 
| month—for eight more months. Ayear from today you make your last payment 


—while the car will continue to give you good and loyal service for years to 
come. $1.00 a day for 360 days for Pleasure, Health and Increased Success. 


Higher Priced Cars on Proportionate Payments. For instance, a $720.00 
car requires a down payment of $240.00—or four months’ saving at the rate of 
$2.00 a day—then eight monthly payments of $60.00 a month. 


This Corporation, the foremost banking institution in America, specializing 
in automobile loans, is under the supervision of New York Banking Authorities: 


Purchase Certificates issued under the “Try-Before-You-Buy-Plan” are re- 
deemable in cash on demand. 


4% \nterest Paid You While Saving 


If purchase Certificates are allowed to run for three months or more, 4% interest 
is paid by us for the whole time. If redeemed before three months have elapsed 
no interest is allowed. 


Only 22 Standard Cars Recognized 


Naturally this Plan is confined to cars which we know are standard 














value and well known in all parts of the United States. You have eH 
a choice from among 22 of the leading makes—ranging in price 
from $360.00 to $2080.70. 191 


If You Want a Car Next Spring Write Now pinning the 
coupon to your letter. 


GUARANTY SECURITIES CORPORATION 
Incorporated under N. Y. State Banking Laws 
Equitable Building, New York City 
Branches at San Francisco and Montreal 
Address letters N. Y. Office 


Guaranty Secur- 
ities Corporation 
New York 
Please send me details 
of your “Try-Before-You- 
Buy Plan” without obli- 
gating me. I am interested 
in a car that will cost me 
about $ 


Name—— 


Address 








year and a half ago when I faced the question 
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| 1 ling figures and events in French history pass in endless 
proc pen pictures ranging from those of almost in- 


redible grat r to those quite as incredible in infamy and horror 


would enjoy vivid portrayals of romantic loves and heroic deeds; of statecraft 
ispiracy; of midnis lue!s and intrigue; of sparkling dialogue and keen wit 
lf you would see the Duke of Buckingham stake his life and the future of England 
r the love of a Queen of France— 
If you would know the Gossip, Scandals, Romances and Intrigues in that Desperate, 
Breathless, Headlong Steeplechase of Events—leading up to the Reign of Terror, 
mail the above —— before these extraordinarily low prices are withdrawn. 

You are not sending for a mere set of 38 books when you 
mail this coupon. 

You are building a corridor of history running from 
your home back over 200 years of the most dramatic 
and thrilling period of human events described by 
the supreme . .aster of.historical romance—DUMAS. 
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King und =the t 
M Du Barry, M 


13,000 Pages of the Most 
Enthralling Historical Ro- 
mances Ever Published 





Our 38-volume edition of Du- 
n limited. Production costs 
are soaring. In some cases, book 
paper has advanced 100 per cent. 
We will have to print more, have to 
pay more; and we will have to charge 
more. A set later will cost you at least 
$2.00 extra of our present price. 
This $2.00 is just as good in your 
cket as it is in the pocket of paper 
makers, printers,etc. It’s now or never 
f you want to save it. Read above why 
you should own Dumas, why you should 
buy his works now—then“act! 
Send for the set: make it what it should be 
the corner-stone of your library. Let 
Dumas for men who founded 


picture you the 






Bear in mind that you do not pay us a cent 
until you have examined the books and are 
satisfied with your bargain. If you reject 
them, we pay expressage both ways. We can 
afford to make this offer because we get prac- 
tically no sets returned to us. We are not 
selling you the works of one of those authors 
whose books are cheaply bound and cheaply 


Never again will DuMas 
come to you at this 
SLASHED PRICE @é) 


Get the 38 splendid volumes for Xmas 


WE LEND YOU THE SET—YOU ARE 
THE SOLE JUDGE OF THIS BARGAIN 
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You Lose Dollars 


Through Delay 


YOU RUN NO RISK 


MAIL THE ABOVE “ON TRIAL” COUPON NOW! 
McClure Building McCLURE BOOK CO. New York City 
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Pompadour and the rest—women whose fame—or ill-fame—has outlived the kings 
who were clay in their hands— 
Beautiful but ill-fated Marie Antoinette, gayest of queens, most pathetic victim 
of the Reign of Terror— 
Robespierre, Danton, Marat—with blood on their hands—Prisoners of the Bastille 
facing the guillotine.as men face death today in the fields of France 
“The Man in the Iron Mask” — the most absorbing mystery of all statecraft’s 
mysteries— 
Cardinal Richelieu, using his great power and craft to destroy Anne of Austria— 
And not only historic personages—but heroes and hervines leaping out 
. of Dumas’ super-human imagination—such as 
en | 















Milady; such as The Three Musketeers— those 
swashbuckling figures who as long as books 
are read will typify splendid Adventure 

and burning Romance. 


Send for the set. See for yourself! 
THESE MEN KNEW— 


“My best friend outside of Shakespeare is 
D’Artagnan.”” Robert Louis Stevenson 








“IT have read him from sunrise to sunset 

with th tmost contentment of mind. 

He has passed through many volumes. 

1 wish for my part there were a 
hundred more. Thackeray. 


“His historical accuracy has 
» never failed in a single in- 

\ " stance —Pardoe the 

\ 

} 


Historian 


“The brilliance of his 
lialogue has never been 
approached; there is 
vit everywhere; repar- 
tees glitter and ring 
like the flash and 
link of smali-swords 
Then what duels 
and inimitable 
hattle-pieces.”” 
Andrew 













the new unconquerable Spirit of 
France. 

We will put the 38 volumes on 
your table. We will let you thor- 
oughly examine them before we 
talk of payment. 

Then we will let you pay for them 
in your Own way, averaging just 25 
cents a week, at a total cost so low 
ys to astound you. Our price to you 
vill not be $100.00 or more, as you 
would have to pay subscription publishers 
for the same set in a different binding 
not $30.00 a set, as retailers would charge 
you for the very same edition — but just 
$1.00 down and $1.00 a month for 15 
months. 
































printed, and hawked around by every Tom, 
Dick and Harry. Weare selling you Dumas 
—Alexandre Dumas—the master-genius of all 
literature, printed and bound in a way worthy 
of superb contents. If you prefer your set 
bound in handsome !+ leather, you pay $1.00 
down and $2.00 a month for 12 months. 
A cash buyer may deduct 5% (80 cents). 
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of running away, when I stood in the dark 
in the dusty side yard of the ranch up at 
Meagher, and felt as though I were about to 
‘ump over a cliff, I should have thought such 
ye situation as this heavenly. I had pulled 
through, on the st raight road. I was mod- 
estly successful, respected by my immediate 
Te hes Palmas, we heard how the hops 
were picked with poem peopel 
a ey Was spent like water 0 fate 
- a who me and combed the country 

about for fugitive — : ‘ 

They caught poor oiph early. ery 
quickly the ¢ “oriuth jail was crowded with 
witnesses and suspects, who were to swelter 
there through a and ee — 

ugh later months, many 0 1em to be 
Seoieed in the end, discoyered to know 
absolutely yoy about <> _ — 

irst the eager detectives had a free hanc 
hom, and beat aah 2 ee in 
the cells to extort confession. ater, when 
+ was all over, 'a deputy got a year for maul- 
“9 Dolph almost = death like this. There 
were several attempts at suicide among the 
helpless creatures; poor old Father Abraham 
did kill himself. 

Joe Ed and I had to go back to Corinth to 
testify at the preliminary hearing; later 
we were up there nearly all of January at 
the trial that was nationally reported and 
discussed. For they had made the indict- 
rent against Monroe and Cluett murder, 
per tried to get the same against two others, 
but failed! Socialists worked with the 
I. W. W. in a defense league, and got for 
lawver Arnold Llewellyn from San Vicente, 
devoted, eloquent, a famous fighter in big 
labor cases on the coast. Independent of 
this, and vy - — -— : ar 
were on trial, the I. W. W. established what 
they called a “Jungle” in an old barn in 
Corinth. Forty youngish men, they lived 
there, cooking their own food, one of them 
who was a tailor putting in his time mending 
and pressing their clothes - ~Y _ —r 
make a good appearance when, day by day, 
they marched into the courtroom, clean, 
attentive, serious, a friendly moral support. 
Corinth and Chavez County didn’t know 
what to make of it. Even the fact that the 
“segregated district” never saw one of these 
men during that time, while the public li- 
brary was fairly overrun by them, didn’t 
keep the little town from looking at them as 
a mysterious threat, some new kind of out- 
law band. 

But what could be done where there was 
no question of human justice, even of legal 
justice? Every summer this district had 
trouble with its workers; here was its chance 
to show these drifting hordes, once and for 
all, that they dared not organize and strike. 

The whole experience was to me like walk- 
ing on hot plowshares. There were the Stan- 
leys every day in court, having it their own 
way. Mrs. Stanley nearly always came, 
superbly dressed, and sat by her husband, 
looking on at everything with that slight 
smile of hers — the proud, handsome face, 
the lip of quiet defiance, that repelled me in 
her, and that I had fairly worshiped in her 
son. I had to go on the stand, there before 
them, knowing that my testimony would 
make them furious at me, proving as it did 
that Bice had killed both the officers for 
whose murder Monroe and Cluett were being 
tried, one when he was attacking me, the 
other by a wild shot from his gun as he fell. 
I saw in their faces as I swore to it that they 
hated me for every word. For from the open- 
ing day, when the big city papers every- 
where began to print reports, the outside 
criticism of the Stanleys was free and bitter. 
Yet in the end they were able to send Barney 
and Cluett to San Quentin for life, convicted 

of murder in the face of all testimony. And 
there was poor little shattered Mrs. Pochin, 
Sonya with her, a ghost of her beautiful self, 
the rest of the family driven and scattered; 
“irs. Monroe worse than widowed, Barney’s 
two little children disgraced orphans — oh, 
=~ was plenty rf =a my heart. 

ven so, why should I have come back 
from Corinth down in the depths, ready to 

ery all the time? Why couldn’t I put its 
Se behind me, and go on as I ought 
' airs? Well I couldn’t; I 
Just drove myself to work that should have 
“ry a delight. The minute I was free from 
and alone, I'd be fairly drowned in the old 
wie that I thought I was done with 
when I married Oliver Baird at seventeen. 
mstancy is very much praised; but ‘it 
Seemed to me that I was to be pitied when the 
hase hlip In the: courtroom, the sound 
th eosd es thrilled my heart just as 
4 in the Stanleyton schoolroom. 
Then, I-had been made happy by it for all 





day; but that was more than seven years 
ago; I had gone through a great deal since 
that time and got some very bitter knowl- 
edge. What had made a poor ignorant child 
happy only made me suffer. . 

Up at Corinth I was on such an emotional 
strain that I couldn’t be natural in Philip's 
presence. I was like an intoxicated man 
trying to walk straight and talk straight 
and hide his condition. I know I was 
behaving strangely, because I could see it 
react on him and puzzle him. Continually 
on edge, I'd say something curt — almost 
hateful — to him whenever we met, and 
then be in an agony to see how he drew back 
from me and held off from me for a while. 

Each time, I thought surely it was the end. 
And then we'd be together again, and he 
would seem to have forgotten his resentment; 
he would talk to me — look at me— oh, 
the see-saw of feeling had me nearly crazy! 





HEN the trial was over at last, when I 

could come home, sick at heart, but at 
least assured that I hadn’t béen betrayed into 
any humiliating revelations, the city papers 
got hold of the complete story of the early 
affair between Philip and me, and printed it 
with all the sentimental flourishes, the cuts of 
us that they had run during the trial, placed 
side by side, and below them such phrases as, 
“Early romance — Beautiful girl — Cruel 
parents — More light on the attitude of 
L. C. Stanley’s son in the Chavez County 
industrial struggle.” 

I shall never forget the evening that I saw 
that paper for the first time. I felt so help- 
less. And everybody in the house took it up, 
congratulated me — wanted to know when 
the wedding was to be! I could see that my 
denials were not believed, yet I reiterated 
them frantically. If I ever met Philip again 
—and I almost wished I never might — I 
would at least clear myself; I would tell him 
I had nothing to do with letting the story 
get out. 

It wasn’t very long after this publication 
that I was down at Snow’s, buying some 
valentines for Boy. Delia Watkins came up 
to the counter and began pulling over the 
bits of pasteboard with their verses and pic- 
tures. I'd made up my mind that I wasn’t 
going to say a word to her beyond how-do- 
you-do; but she offered a wavering hand, and 
the moment I accepted it, dashed right into 
congratulations on my supposed engagement 
to Philip Stanley. 

I stopped her short with a flat contradic- 
tion. She was easy to convince, and said over 
and over: “Well, I'm sorry it isn’t so, I'm 
sure.” Then: “I — Foricie, I'm your true 
friend still — whether you believe it or not.” 

“That's all right,” I agreed hastily. 
“Never mind!” The saleswoman brought 
my package. Delia saw that I was going to 
leave and put in: 

“Well, Foncie — or would .you rather I'd 
call you Mrs. Baird now? — there’s some- 
thing I have to see you about — I was going 
out to your house, if 1 hadn’t met you here. 
Come on up to the restaurant — where we 
can be by ourselves, won't you?” 

I know I looked reluctant, but before I 
could think of any way out of it Delia had 
got me back to the elevator. Going up she 
began nervously: 

**Oh, I miss Gene so — Gene Chandler.” 

I looked at her, startled. Was she getting 
me off to myself to ask something about 
Eugenia Chandler? We stepped out into 
Snow’s Pompeiian Court restaurant, quite a 
wonderful place where big meetings were 
often held. Today, at three o'clock, there 
was scarcely anyone in it; but Delia led the 
way to a secluded corner under the mezza- 
nine, talking as she went. 

“Gene and I and Celia— Mrs. Judge 
Hoard, you know — were all girls together. 
Celia’s older — she was in High when we 
were in Grammar— but those girlhood 
ties — Did you notice the pall-bearers? All 
members of the bar. One of our firm — 
Walter McBride.” 

There was no need for me to answer; 
Delia ordered nut sundaes for us both, and 
when the girl went to fetch them, put her 
elbows on the table and remarked with a 
sigh: “‘Wasn’t it funny how the Boggs- 
Pendleton prosecution slacked up?” 

“Slacked up? I didn’t know that it had. 
Since when, do you mean?” and I watched 
her face. 

“Well, outsiders wouldn’t know. Judge 
Hoard just stopped taking any interest in 
the Anti-Vice committee after being the 
main one — almost. Why, it was through 
him that our firm was engaged. I hated 
that, too, with poor little Mrs. Pendleton 
right there next door. I think I'd die if my 
troubles were all in the papers like hers are.” 
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In the cream- 
colored, nut- 
brown tin 


A PIPE BLEND THAT HAS MADE 
"RICH-MILDNESS” POSSIBLE @@ 


By selecting and blending just enough of each 
| kind of tobacco—not too much or too little of any 
one kind—Harmony Pipe Blend gives you a flavor 
such as no other tobacco has ever accomplished. 
The Harmony flavor might be called “rich-mild- 
| ness” so skilfully does richness shade into mild- 
ness. And best of all, absolutely without a trace 


of harshness or discord. liggelte Myers Tobacco Ce 


If your dealer cannot supply you» 





To be had at clubs, hotels and most tobacconists. 


enclose 15 cents in stamps, and we will send you this full-sized one-eighth pound tin» 


postage prepaid. Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., 212 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


HARMON Y 


®A PIPE BLEND @& 
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| 
| NEARLY everybody has heard of the Keeley Treat- 
+‘ ment for liquor and drug using, but we want you 
to know about it. Write today to any of the Keeley 
Institutes listed below. You'll be impressed with the facts 
concerning this original, scientific, rational treatment. Nearly 
400,000 successful cases. 
For infor mation write to following Keeley Institutes 
Hot Springs, Ark. Portland, Maine Salt Lake City, Utah 
Los Angeles, Cal. Buffalo, N. Y. Waukesha, Wis. 
2400 W. Pico St. 799 Niagara St. Mexico City, Mex. 
West Haven, Conn. Columbus, Ohio London, England 
| Dwight, It. Oklahoma te, Okla. Seattle, Wash. 
Marion, Ind. Philadelphia, Pa. Kansas City, Mo. 


Plainfield, Ind. 812 N. Broad St. 1919 E. 31st St. 
Crab Orchard, Ky. a Pa. 
Lexington, Mass. 42406 Fifth Ave. 
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Majestic 


Coal Chute 


Keeps the coal man from marring the sides of your home, protects 
your walk, flowers, lawn and shrubs. A glass door serves as a 
window, giving splendid light to the basement. It locks from the 
inside and is burglar-proof. It is extra durable, has a heavy steel 
body—semi-steel door frame and boiler plate hopper. Every 
Sean Haze ene. Desoribing the Majestic Coal Chute and oth 

5 ? ajestic Co uw an er 
Write for Free Book Majestic ‘Specialties: Garbage Receivers, Milk 
and Package Receivers, all-metal Basement Windows, Rubbish Burners, Stree) and Park 
Refuse Cans, Metal Plant Boxes, Pipe and Pipeless Warm Air Furnaces, ete. 


The Majestic Co., 611 Erie Street, Huntington, Ind. 
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McClure’s Maga- 


lin 


WOMANS Home | Pores 


!PANION ‘ Hoy 


Jn gy u 


GIVE MAGAZINES 


AT XMAS! 


Let Us Save You Shop- 
ping Worries! Splendid 
Magazines At Cut Prices! 


WE are able to secure from pub- 
lishers, for those w endl this 
offer, big price reductions, in some 
cases §0 per cent. 


This is your chance to secure useful, 


appreciated gifts, that extend the Xmas 
spirit through every month of the year. 


We send with the first copy of the 


magazine, in time for Xmas, a beautiful 
card, which tells your friend that the 
magazine is sent by you. 


If you prefer to have all magazines come to you~-or if 
you desire to divide your subscription, you may do so. 


Here Are Your Gifts—Choose! 


Your Price if 
You Act Now 


Your Price if 
You Act Now 


Metropolitan . . .( 


Ladies’ World ] *] 75 | McCture’s 


zine 


Single Copy Price $2.40 | Single Copy Price $3.00 





Single Copy Price 


Ladies’ Worid 
Today's ‘ $230 


American .... Mother's Maga- 


zine 
Single Copy Price 





' World lee’ 
Saez cme: -|84% | Keateenrt  -|s7s 


People's Home 


Single Copy Price 


gp tebe Woman's Home 
hn pF Companion 
$2.40 | Single Copy Price $4.80 








Ladies’ World 
Ladies’ World 10 ’ 50 
Pictorial Review \$9 Weman’s Home \$3 
Modern Priscilla 


Single Copy Price $4.20 | Single Copy Price $4.80 


Companion 
Pictorial Review 





Ladies’ World 
Modern Priscilla 


Single Copy Price $2.40 | SingleCopy Price $4.20 


Woman's Home 
Companion 


i Mseen Priceitia .| $98 








Ladies’ World 
American 
a ~~ . iss] 


we oats bas! $4.20 | SingleCopy Price $4.20 


Mail the Coupon Now! 


251 FOURTH AVENUE 








McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


NEW YORK 





If magazines sre to cote different addresses give directions 


Sethe Foreign and Canadian postage extra. MoC. 12-16 





She caught my eye, and was suddenly 
silent. It dawned on me with a great light 
that she hadn't meant a thing by her allu- 


sions to Miss Chandler; there was no con- | 


nection in her mind between Miss Chandler | 
and the Boggs-Pendleton case. She was just | 


talking against time, working around to her 
own affairs. 
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“Men haven't a bit of sense,” she went 


on. “I had to put my foot down hard 
to keep Harve from wading right into the 


middle of that prosecution — never seemed | 


to think of what the defense might dig up 
about him.” 


She stopped significantly. I said nothing. | 


She had to go on. “I've learned a lot 
since I talked to you last. They aren’t all 
you think they are when you marry them. 
I've had my eyes opened. Oh, it wasn’t you, 
only — I came onto plenty. And I told him 
what I thought of him; we had it up and 


down — Foncie, you’ve been revenged, all | 


right.” 

“I’m not looking for revenge,” I said. 
“Don’t feel that you have to tell me any- 
thing about it.” 

“No — but while we’re on the subject,” 
Delia hung to it. “See here, Foncie, I've 


been hoping you wouldn’t talk — you know | 


-about Harve.” She glanced up from the 
menu she was twisting; then her eyes 
dropped in a shamefaced way. “I always 
thought it was so perfectly awful to be talked 
about! Some people don’t seem to mind it, 
but I just couldn’t bear to go into a room and 
feel that all the women in it had been cat- 
hauling my private affairs. More than once 


' I've had my hat on to come and beg you 


not to say anything — for my sake.’ 

I shouldn't have thought that Delia's 
plump, solid, self-satisfied face could look so 
doleful. When I didn’t answer up at once, 
she almost whimpered. 

“IT never told anybody about Harvey - 
and my quarrel with you people,” I said. 


Then with a sudden recollection of that Sun- } 


day afternoon and Miss Chandler: * Well - 
never but one person; and she —— 


“She?” Delia sat up in her chair; her 


eyes were round as she fixed them on me — 
I saw that she would much rather it had been 
“he.” 

“Yes, I met her after I left you and your 
husband that Sunday so mad I couldn’t see. 
She knew right off something was the matter 
She cared enough about me to notice.” 

“You went straight from our house to 
Mrs. Eecles’s,” Delia breathed heavily. 
“1 thought that woman had been looking 
at me awfully queer. Well 

“You've forgotten,” I said. “Mrs. Ec- 
cles was at Corinth that Sunday. I had to 
wait around with Boy till she got back. It 
was afterward — at the Country Club.” 

“The Country Club — oh, Foncie!” The 
very name of the place hit Delia below the 
belt. ‘*Was — was it somebody who would 
be likely to repeat what you said?” 

“No,” [ answered, with a little choke, 
“vou needn't be afraid. She'll never tell on 
you. It was Eugenia Chandler.” 

“Gene — oh, goodness! I'd rather anyone 
else in the world —” Delia was beginning. 
Then with a great wave of relief: “But she’s 
dead!” 

“Yes,” I said bitterly, “your dear friend, 
Eugenia Chandler, that you miss so, is dead 

isn’t it handy?” 

“Well, there’s no use being sarcastic. It’s 
everybody for themselves in this old world. 
Anyhow, you ve taken a weight off my mind. 
I thank you for that, just the same.” She 
rummaged for her handkerchief in the little 
velvet bag at her wrist, and scrubbed her 
nose absently. “If nothing’s been said, in so 
many words — but of course it’s been no- 
ticed that we're not friends any more. Mrs. 
Eccles must have suspected. She's a good 
deal of a talker in her way. Foncie, you could 
fix that — easy — just dropping a_ word 
here and there to show that there's perfectly 
good feeling between us all again.” 

“I wonder at you,” I said, “asking me to 
go around fixing up a story to shield a man 
like, Harvey Watkins! Do you think I 
kept still out of any consideration for him 

or for you, either? Why, Delia, when 
we were quarreling, you were worse than 
he was!” 

“I don’t see how you can say that,” Delia 
argued. “I’ve been for peace, always, and 
for everybody's best good. Ive tried to 
think of — of something I could do, ever 
since the split. I'd have sent Jack a Christ- 
mas present — if I'd dared.” 

She waited, but I didn’t see why I should 
help her out. 

“Well,” she said, like a person turning over 
distasteful things with a stick, “‘sometimes 





‘ L almost wish I'd had children. I suppose I 
















Susanna Cocroft’s 


Physical Culture 
for the Face 


will make the outline of your face, neck 
and chin graceful—telieve wrinkles, sagging 
muscles and facial blemishes—make your 
skin clear and soft, your eyes bright. You 
can make your hair glossy and abundant— 
your hands smooth and white—your feet 
comfortable, through definite directions which 
will take only a few minutes at home 
each day. 


Write for information and our free 
booklet giving many valuable hints 


Grace-Mildred Culture Course 
Dept. 8, 624 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D, | 


imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 












Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should 
Knowledge a Father Should impart to His Sea. 
Knowledge a Husband 
Allin one Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
y - h Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
rdge a Mother Should Have. 
Wiustrated Knowledze a Mother Should impart to Her Daughter. 
$2.00 postpaid Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents, 
| PURITAN PUB. CO., 756 Perry Building, PHILA., PA, 











“Steelcote” 
Edwards ready-to-use gar- 
age, $69.50 complete. ac- 
tory price. Fireproof. Port- 
able. Quickly set up. All 
styles and sizes of garages 
and portable buildings. Send 
postal for illustrated catalog 
The Edwards Mfg. Co. 318-863 Egleston Ave., Cincinnati,0. 
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Boyd Syllabic System— written with only nine char- 
acters. No “positions,’’ no “ruled lines’’—no “shad- 
ings’’—no “‘word-signs"’— no “code notes." Speedy, 
ywractical system that can be learned in 30 days of 
Come study, utilizing spare time. For full descriptive 
matter, free, address 
CH O CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

957 Unity Building Chicago, Ill. 


PARCHEESI 


Our Grandparents played Par- 
cheesi. Our Parents played Par- 
~! i] cheesi. Our Children want Par- 
bl cheesi. Sold by Department Stores, 
Toy & Stationery Stores. 
oo Manufactured by 
PARCHEES; SELCHOW &RIGHTER CO.N.Y. 



















Days’ Free Trial. 
» Rent this 
Underwood 
6 months’ rent to apply 
on purchase price. Buy 
on easy payments at less than ‘4 

manufacturer's price. Ask for Special Offer 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, + 230 CHICAGO, 
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HOW Send %e for cloth book “Helpful Hints in En — 


shows how to use the right word in the right pI 
improve your English speech and writing imm 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Dept. 628, N. Y. City 


MISTAKES IN ENGLISH 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struct 
und writing of the Short-Stery taught by Dr. J. Berg 
Seeneutt, for years Editor s Lippincett’s. 250-/48* 
yue sre Please add 
‘The Home Correspondence School 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 146, Springfield, Mass. 


TYPEWRITERS $10 


up. ALL makes, Completely rebuilt. Five = 
antee. Shipped on trial. Write today for our List 
Ownership” offer No. 100D—POSITIVELY 4 
OF BIGGEST BARGAINS. 
My tg hy sng TYPEWRITER CO. nol 
186 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, Hiline® 


Polish Up Your English 


Get the vest-pocket guide, “Better Say,” and avoid misuse 
of bp ay | more you 8 : k ¢ clear. Nay — correct 
and convincing cng ish. Small in size but big 

By mail, 25 cents. Dept. 839, FUNK & WAGNALIS 
COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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for Christmas 


ANNIE FELLOWS JOHNSTON'S 
New Book 


GEORGINA 
of the RAINBOWS 


a beautiful story for 
the whole family 
$1.25 net 
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If you are earning less than 
$50.00 PER WEEK 
and like to draw—you should study 


COMMERCIAL ART 


Leading Art Managers—the men who 

know—recommend us and employ our 

students. We will tee to make you 

successful—Learn at your spare time 
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Address Dept. F for particulars. 
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might as well. Bringing a child into the world 
would.:'t have been so much harder than the 
operations I’ve gone through; and after all 
we've got the home to keep up. Things 
might have been different; perhaps it would 
have held Harve — but: it’s too late now.” 
She looked at me dismally, saw how I 
fidgeted with my gloves, and wound up: 
“You're in a hurry, aren’t you? I oughtn't 
to take up your time talking about my 
troubles.” 

I didn’t contradict. I only reminded her, 
“You said you wanted to see me about 
something.” 

“Yes, it’s about the banquet. I told them 
I didn’t believe you'd think of going.” 

“Banquet?” I was glad to change the sub- 
ject. “I’ve not been invited to any banquet.” 

“Oh, it isn’t an invitation affair,” she 
spoke slowly. “If you ask me, I think it 
ought to have been — but it isn’t. Here in 





the Court next Saturday night —a dollar | 
a plate. Anybody that’s a mind to pay for | 


their dinner can come. I told them that way 
they'd get a lot of folks they wouldn’t want. 
I offered to see you.” 

“About what?” I asked. 

“Listen, Foncie; it’s this way: the Local 
Federation’s giving it. Well, the entire 
Fedération’s behind it — State and all — 
but it’s under the direct auspices of the 
Women’s Civic League. Mrs. Judge Hoard 
will preside. There’s to be speaking —a 
discussion. The idea is to have both sides 
get a fair hearing, as they couldn’t in court.” 

“Both sides of what?” 

“Oh, didn’t I say? The riots — up at the 
Stanley place.” 

The Stanley place! 
She hurried on: 

“Mrs. Stanley feels all this misrepresenta- 
tion they’ve had in the newspapers more 
than he does; a woman would. She does 
certainly take it hard — wants to leave Cali- 
fornia — go to Honolulu — they’ve a lot of 
property down there in the Islands. But 
first, she wants them to have this chance to 
give their side of the case properly, before 
nice people. She’s president of the State 
Federation. She planned the banquet with 
some of the most prominent club women 
we've got. The Stanleys will motor down 
and stop at the Richelieu. You see I'm on 
one of the committees, Callie, and so —-”’ 

“See here,” I stopped her, “are you asking 
me to come to this thing, or not?” 

“Well — er —sort of not.” Even Delia 
felt that this was pretty raw, for she faced 
me red and embarrassed. 

I jumped up, and reached across for my 
gloves and parcel. 

“So you're on the nice people’s commit- 
tee,” I said. “And you undertook the job 
of seeing that I stayed away. That’s what 
you brought me up here for. Well, you 
might have saved yourself the trouble.” 

1 walked straight to the elevator. Delia 
had to stop and pay the check, but she 
caught up with me there, and stood waiting 
beside me. 

“Foncie,” there was that old trick of 
plucking at my jacket edge, “you won't hold 
spite against me for anything I've said? 
You wouldn't if you knew how miserable I 
am —and scared, for fear we'll lose our 
standing. If anybody so much as looks 
crossways at me, I think it’s come. Days 


I began to see light. 


when I'm blue, I just imagine that every- | 


body’s talking already behind my _ back. 
I know then how Mrs. Stanley feels. I'd be 
glad to get out of San Vicente — Las 
Reudas, anyhow. But we've got that lovely 
house out there, and all.” 

“You make me tired,” I said, looking 
sidewise at her. “I’ve been around with 
people lately that wouldn't believe you've 
got a trouble on earth, with your fine house, 
your good clothes, your money, and three 
square meals a day.” 

Next minute the elevator came, with some- 
one to get off, and us getting on.’ I thought 
this would be the end of it. But Delia kept 
right with me to the store entrance. 

“Good-by,” I was beginning there, when 
she stopped me with, “ Foncie, what did you 
mean — back at the table —by saying I 
might have spared myself the trouble — 
about the banquet, you know? Are you 
coming? Or did you mean that you won't?” 

“Delia Watkins,” I said, “you beat any- 
thing I ever saw. Suppose you wait and find 
out!" And I flounced away and left her. 


[To be concluded] 





Admirers of Callie Baird who have not 
already met Somebody in Porter Emerson 
Browne’s new novel,“ Someone and Some- 
body,” should do so at once.: The story 
begins on page 7 of this issue. 








New Stomachs for Old 


By Arthur True 


THOUSANDS of peo- 
ple who suffered for 
years with all sorts of 
stomach trouble are 
walking around to-day 
with entirely remade 
stomachs. They enjoy 
al =) their meals and never 
EuGene CuristiaN have a thought of in- 
digestion, constipation or any of the 
Serious illnesses with which they for- 
merly suffered and which are directly 
traceable to the stomach. 


And these surprising results have 
been produced not by drugs or medi- 
cines of any kind, not by foregoing sub- 
stantial foods, not by eating specially 
prepared or patented foods of any kind, 
but by eating the foods we like best cor- 
rectly combined! 


These facts were forcibly brought to 
my mind by Eugene Christian, the emi- 
nent Food Scientist who has success- 
fully treated over 23,000 people with 
foods alone! 


In a recent talk with Eugene Chris- 
tian, he told me of some of his experi- 
ences in the treatment of various ail- 
ments through food—just a few in- 
stances out of the more than 23,000 
cases he has on record. 

One case which interested me greatly 
was that of a young business man whose 
efficiency had been practically wrecked 
through stomach acidity, fermentation 
and constipation, resulting in physical 
sluggishness which was naturally re- 
flected in his ability to use his mind. 
He was twenty pounds underweight 
when he first went to see Christian and 
was so nervous he couldn’t sleep. 
Stomach and intestinal gases were so 
severe that they caused irregular heart 
action and often fits of great mental de- 
pression. As Christian describes it, he 
was not 50 per cent. efficient either men- 
tally or physically. Yet in a few days, 
by following Christian’s suggestions as 
to food, his constipation had completely 
gone, although he had formerly been in 
the habit of taking large daily doses of a 
strong cathartic. In five weeks every 
abnormal symptom had disappeared— 
his weight having increased 6 lbs. In 


| addition to this, he acquired a store of 


physical and mental energy so great in 
comparison with his former self as to 
almost belie the fact that it was the 
same man. 


Another instance of what proper food 
combinations can do was that of a man 
one hundred pounds overweight whose 
only other discomfort was rheumatism. 
This man’s greatest pleasure in life was 
eating. Though convinced of the ne- 
cessity, he hesitated for months to go 
under ‘treatment, believing he would be 
deprived of the pleasures of the table. 


Buswell, M. D. 


He finally, however, decided to try it 
out. Not only did he begin losing 
weight at once, quickly regaining his 
normal figure, all signs of rheumatism 
disappearing, but he found the new diet 
far more delicious to the taste and af- 
forded a much keener quality of enjoy- 
ment than his old method of eating, 
and wroteChristian a letter to that effect. 


But perhaps the most interesting 
case that Christian told me of was that 
of a multi-millionaire—a man 70 years 
old, who had been traveling with his 
doctor for several years in a search 
for health. He was extremely emaci- 
ated, had chronic constipation, lum- 
bago and rheumatism. For over 
twenty years he had suffered with 
stomach and intestinal trouble which 
in reality was superaciduous secretions 
in the stomach. The first menus given 
him were designed toremove the causes 
of acidity, which was accomplished in 
about thirty days. And after this 
was done he seemed to undergo a 
complete rejuvenation. His eyesight, 
hearing, taste and all of his mental 
faculties became keener and more 
alert. He had had no organic trouble 

but he was starving to death from 
malnutrition and decomposition —all 
caused by the wrong selection and 
combination of foods. After a few 
months’ treatment this man was as 
well and strong as he had ever been 
in his life. 


These instances of the efficacy of right eating 
I have simply chosen at random from perhaps a 
dozen Eugene Christian told me of, every one 
of which was fully as interesting and they ap- 
plied to as many different ailments. Surely 
this man Christian is doing a great work. 


There have been so many inquiries from all 
parts of the United States from people seeking 
the benefit of Eugene Christian’s advice and 
whose cases he is unable to handle personally 
that he has written a little course of lessons 
which tells you exactly what to eat for health, 
strength and efiiciency. This course is pub- 
lished by The Corrective Eating Society of 
New York. : 

These lessons, there are 24 of them, contain 
actual menus for breakfast, luncheon and din 
ner, curative, as well as corrective, covering 
every condition of health and sickness from in 
fancy to old age and for all occupations, cli 
mates and seasons. 

With these lessons at hand it is just as though 
you were in personal contact with the great 
food specialist, because every possible point is 
so thoroughly covered that you can scarcely 
think of a question which isn’t answered. You 
can start eating the very things that will pro 
duce the increased physical and mental energy 
you are seeking the day you receive the lessons 
and you will find that you secure results with 
the first meal. 


If you would like to examine these 24 Little 
Lessons in Corrective Eating simply write The 
Corrective Eating Society, Department 1012 
460 Fourth Avenue, New York City. It is not 
necessary to enclose any money with your re- 
quest.. Merely ask them to send the lessons on 
five days’ trial with the understanding that you 
will either return them within that time or 
remit $3.00, the small fee asked. 


Please clip out and mail the following form instead of writing a letter, as this 
is a copy of the blank adopted by the Society and will be honored at once. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Dept. 1012, 460 Fourth Ave., New York City 


You may send me prepaid a copy of Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons. 


them to you within five days or send you $3. 





I will either remail 
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This business has rounded out twenty- 
two months of existence by distributing 
to owners more than one hundred 
thousand cars. 


Price-concessions on this car are rarely 
asked, and never given with Dodge 
Brothers’ consent or to their knowledge. 


You can therefore figure accurately the 
amount invested by the public in Dodge 
Brothers cars, by multiplying the out- 
put by the retail selling price. 


One hundred thousand cars at $785 per 
car means a sales-total in less than two 
years’ time of $78,500,000—or, with 
freight-cost added, considerably more 
than $80,000,000. 


There have been no bursts of speed in 
the up-building of this great business. 


At no time has there been even an at- 
tempt at stimulation of sales or of 
production. 


Never for a single day has production 
been speeded up for the sake of attain- 
ing a total. 


On the contrary, it has been held down 
every day within the limits of close, 
careful, conscientious manufacturing. 


Both production and sales have been 
stable, steady and spontaneous —scru- 
pulous care in the one, producing huge 
volume in the other. 


At this moment, as at every other 
period, although producing a large 








A Great Loss and a Greater Gain 


volume every day, Dodge Brothers are 
“losing business’’ by their policy of 
keeping production within the bounds 
of continuous betterment. 


In that sense they have doubtless 
suffered a great loss in the past and 
will endure a great loss in the future. 


But over against this great loss is an 
infinitely greater gain. 


The people of the United States have 
implicit faith in the integrity of Dodge 
Brothers manufacturing methods. 


One hundred thousand owners — or 
rather, one hundred thousand families 

are of one mind concerning the car 
and the men who make it. 


This business and its product are 
blessed with a friendship probably with- 
out parallel in the history of American 
manufacturing. 


Fresh from the factory, or sold at 
second-hand, from one end of the 
nation to the other, the car has special 
value and a special reputation, because 
of the name it bears. 


Because of the name it bears, you may 
be sure that the principle behind the car 
will never be changed a hair’s breadth. 


Dodge Brothers have only one idea in 
the upbuilding of their business. 


That idea is to build so soundly and so 
well that the good will which they have 
won will grow and endure forever. 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low. 
The tire mileage is unusually high. 


Dooce BROTHERS. DETROIT 


The price of the Touring Car or Roadster, complete, 


is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit 




















The price of the Winter Touring Car or Roadster, 
complete, including regular mohair top, is 


$950 (f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1335 (add freight from Detroit) 
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N a dull, rainy day 1 in 
Glasgow, many years 
ago, a Scotchman wearing 
an odd-looking cloak saun- 
tered along in the drizzle 


His good neighbors 
wondered what he could 
be about. Doubtless they 
thought him daft. Little 
did they know how much 
he was to add to the future 
comfort of the world. For 
this was the first practical 
test of Charles Macintosh’s 
discovery that rubber could 

be fabricated. 
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A Scotchman Started It 


The making of thou- 
sands and thousands of 
weather coats is a great 
business by itself. But it 
is only one of the many 
activities of the United 
States Rubber Company, 
the largest rubber man- 
ufacturer in the world. 


Included in the output 
of its 47 factories are also 
all styles of rubber 
footwear, canvas rub- 
ber-soled shoes, tires for 
automobiles, motor 
trucks and all other 
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vehicles, druggists’ rub- 





Rainproof coats came 
into favor very slowly. Rubber was ex- 
pensive, the wearing qualities of the rub- 
berized fabrics of that day were poor, 
and the styles were hideous. ‘The old 
caped “macintosh” soon grew brittle and 
leaked. 


What an improvement today! 


The United States Rubber Company 
makes weather coats of standard, well 
proved, durable materials, tailored to sat- 
isfy every taste. Among them 
are weather coats for all people 
and all services—from the light- 
weight garments that modish 
women wear to the heavy 
storm coats used for hard work 
—or play. 
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| United States Rubber Company 


ber goods, insulated wire, soles and 
heels, belting, hose, packing, 
mechanical and moulded rubber 
goods of every description. 


To furnish this vast output the United 
States Rubber Company has built up an 
immense organization, based on a 
foundation laid 74 years ago. Some of 
its units are especially skilled and 
equipped for the production of one kind 
of rubber goods, some for 
another. But every unit in the 
United States Rubber System is 
guided and dominated by this 
fundamental policy: the stand- 
ard of quality must be main- 
tained. 
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CWill there bea 


Vietrola 


in your home this Bhristmas ? 
The only instrament that brings you the world’s greatest artists 


urprise for your family—to have Caruso, Destinn, Farrar, Gluck, Hempel, Homer, McCormack, 
fo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Tetrazzini and other famous artists sing for them; to have Elman, 
lerewski, Powell, Zimbalist and other noted instrumentalists play 
to hear Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Conway’s Band, Vessella’s 
tor Herbert’s Orchestra; to enjoy Harry Lauder, Nora Bayes, 
ypper, Raymond Hitchcock and other celebrated comedians and 


lse will bring so much pleasure to your family and friends all the 


nd Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $400 and there are Victor 
the world who will gladly demonstrate them and play any music you wish 


k, “His Master’ 
ecord. is the identifying 
tor Records. 
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